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WHEAT ON THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


7 HERE was a time when men of 

rational mind derided the theory 

fy that wheat could be grown in 
Wy Canada. England would have traded the 


bea | whole of that rich country, at a certain 
period of colonial conquest, for the little island of 
Guadeloupe. Even in the days of Malthus, forerunner 
of a long line of calamity prophets who set limits to 
the earth’s food producing capacities, the future value 
of the United States as a contributor to the world’s 
bread basket was sadly misunderstood. 
I'he Malthusians, indeed, have often been wrong. 
In the long end, of course, there must be a limit to 
earth's capacity for feeding the human race.’ But 
prophets have set the date too soon. Eventually the 
boundaries of the earth’s wheat growing area must be 
reached, but calamity experts, even of the present, 
seem to have made them too narrow. 
ievelopment of the great wheat fields of the United 


tang 
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States, Canada, Argentina and Australia came long 
after Malthus. No more such fertile areas remain to 
be exploited, but the wheat boundaries are still moving 
outward in various corners of the world. Fields have 
gone further and further north into Siberia during the 
past century. Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay and southern 
Brazil have been added to the American granaries. 
South Africa is still at its work of rapidly widening the 
wheat salient, and the line has been carried northward, 
toward the equator, into the very heart of the “dark 
continent.” 

Most striking of such expansions, however, has been 
that of Alaska. This is still an astonishment to the 
American people, although they have been in process 
of making the territory’s acquaintance for a long 
period of time—more than half a century—since it 


Wheat on the Government Experimental Farm at Matanuska, Alaska 


came into the possession of the United States. 

The name has been synonymous with fisheries 

and gold rather than with green fields and 
gardens. And yet, in recent years, wheat has been 
successfully grown in Alaska within 60 miles of the 
Arctic Circle, and flour made from it in an Alaskan 
mill, 

Lands lying upon the Arctic Circle are not, of 
course, likely to add much to the world’s cereal supply. 
The growing of wheat in Alaska is more interesting 
than significant, though the Alaskan experiment sta- 
tions of the United States Department of Agriculture 
claim to have demonstrated that it is possible to raise 
locally a large percentage of the wheat consumed in 
the territory. But to the confusion of those who fore- 
see gloomy food shortage for coming generations, the 
Arctic regions promise other and seemingly inex- 
haustible sources of nourishment for the human race. 


(Continued on page 477.) 
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Government Railway Leading Northward Into One of Alaska’s Fertile but Untenanted Valleys 


Erickson Farm at Fairbanks, Alaska, with a Wheat Crop in the Foreground 
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“We had a kind of a millers’ meetin’ over to Springdale the 
other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ‘‘an’ a fine time was had by all the boys, tellin’ about 
their symptoms an’ showin’ their gooseflesh an’ sayin’ they 
allowed it was all up with the millin’ business. After a spell, 
» an’ ast me didn’t I think things was 
(ell shot to hell an’ I said I didn’t know 

ay ef they was or not, but it seemed to 
me a good deal like the time when 
Iief Cope got so downhearted he set 
mm fire to his coat, shot hisself an’ 
Y’ jumped in the river; an’ after 
e’d been pulled out an’ Mis’ Cope 
: ad give him a course of cal’mel, 
My an’ castor oil he was rip-rarin’ 
fMaround wantin’ to bet he could 
l’ lick time out of any miller his 
weight an’ age in Barry County.” 
































SEND FLOUR 


rhe plan recently laid before President 
Cocldge and Secretary Wallace to pro- 
vide assistance for the wheat growers by 
arranging for the sale of fifty million 
bushels of wheat to Germany is, of 
course, merely a thin disguise for a spe- 
cial tax of some fifty million dollars on 
the people of the United States for the 


special benefit of Germany and the wheat 
farmers. Nobody expects that Germany 
can pay for this wheat; even if the money 
were available, the allies are preferred 
creditors, and are in a position to make 
the preference effective. The question is: 
shall the American people, already bur- 


dened with taxes, go down into their 
pockets for fifty million dollars, some of 
which will go to the wheat farmers, and 
most of which will go to Germany? 


From the standpoint of international 
charity there is unquestionably a good 
deal to be said for the proposal. Ger- 


many is in a very bad way, and many 
of its people, including the women and 
children, who deserve uo smallest part of 
the blame for the late war, are literally 
starving. If it is the desire of the United 
States to come to the aid of its recent 
enemy, it can do so in no better way than 
by supplying food, The essential thing 
is that the people should clearly under- 
stand the facts: that if this proposal, or 
anything resembling it, is adopted, the 
wheat is given, not sold, to Germany; 
that it is paid for out of taxes, which 
must be increased to provide the added 
revenue required; that the principal 
beneficiary is Germany, whereas the ad- 
vantage to the American farmer is at 
best slight, and is more or less prob- 
lematical. 

The possible benefit to the wheat farm- 
er is much less than the advocates of the 
plan have indicated, because the addition 
of fifty million bushels to the year’s 
Wheat exports will not suffice to exhaust 
the surplus, and it is the existence of a 
surplus over and above the combined do- 
mestic and normal export demand, rather 
than its exact size, which holds prices 
down. Even if fifty million bushels of 
wheat were added to the country’s total 
Wheat exports this year from July 1 to 
October 15, the figure would be only a 
trifle larger than the amount which went 
out through normal export trade chan- 





nels during the same period last year, 
and it would be thirty million bushels 
less than the wheat exports during the 
three and a half months following July 
1, 1921, 

Last spring the originators of the 
“Eat More Wheat” movement estimated 
the average annual wheat surplus in the 
United States, above all domestic re- 
quirements, at one hundred and seventy 
million bushels. This year’s surplus is 
certainly not below the average; with 
Canada’s enormous wheat crop, and with 
Argentina expecting to break all pre- 
vious records, the gift of fifty million 
bushels of United States wheat to Ger- 
many will by no means suffice to restore 
the balance. There will still be a sur- 
plus bearing its weight heavily on the 
wheat market; the wheat growers will, of 
course, benefit somewhat, but not much. 

It is important that these facts should 
be understood, because, if the American 
people are expected to tax themselves an 
additional fifty million dollars, they 
ought to know for whose benefit they 
are doing it. The wheat grower may, at 
the outside, get ten million dollars of 
the money; the rest of it will go to Ger- 
many, which certainly needs it, although 
the need may not seem a sufficient excuse 
to the American taxpayer who has to 
provide his share of the charitable gift. 

It is, however, utterly absurd to con- 
sider making such a huge donation to 
Germany, or to any other foreign coun- 
try, unless it is done in whatever way 


* will bring the maximum of benefit to the 


people of the United States. Germany, 
in this case, is not at all in the position 
of a legitimate buyer, able to state re- 
quirements and conditions; a starving 
man is not entitled to refuse bread on 
the ground that he prefers apple pie. 
Germany will be very thankful to take 
what it can get; the purpose of the 
American authorities in making the gift 
ought to be to secure the maximum of 
benefit for their own people. 

This cannot possibly be done if the 
gift is made in thé form of wheat. This 
means that German labor will be em- 
ployed in grinding it, German capital will 
s the benefit of its manufacture 
and sale, and German farmers will have 
all the byproduct feed. The American 
farmer today is complaining, and with 
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good reason, about the inordinately high 
price of feedingstuffs; it is preposterous 
to undertake a movement ostensibly to 
benefit him, and then to ship out of the 
country thousands of tons of the very 
feed he so urgently requires. 

It has, indeed, been proposed that one 
third of the total of fifty million bushels 
of wheat should be exported in the form 
of flour. But why one third? Why de- 
liberately exclude American capital in- 
vested in flour milling, American labor, 
and above all the American farmer, from 
the full benefits of such a movement? 
There is ample capacity for grinding 
every bushel of the amount suggested. 
One third of fifty million bushels would 
mean roughly three and a half million 
barrels of flour and a hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of feed; the entire amount, 
if ground in American mills, would mean 
ten and a half million barrels of flour 
and four hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of feed. There is no possible excuse 
for deliberately depriving American mill- 
ing capital and labor of the chance to 
produce this extra seven million barrels 
of flour, or to take away from the farmer 
three hundred thousand tons of bran and 
middlings. 

Furthermore, it is only by sending 
wheat in the form of flour that the wheat 
growers can derive anything more than 
at best a very brief advantage. They are 
not permanently benefited by merely get- 
ting rid of their surplus wheat, or some 
part of it; what they need is a depend- 
able market for it. The history of the 
export trade has proved conclusively that 
wheat creates no such market for itself; 
huge shipments during one year are like- 
ly to be followed by exceptionally small 
ones the year after. There is no such 
thing as establishing a permanent foreign 
demand for any given type of wheat; it 
does not go abroad under brand or trade- 
mark. 

Flour, on the other hand, is remark- 
ably tenacious in its hold on foreign 
markets. From 1920-21 to 1922-23 wheat 
exports from the United States declined 
forty-seven per cent; flour exports, fac- 
ing exactly the same difficulties as re- 
gards price competition, declined only 
nine per cent. Since July 1 of this year, 
wheat exports have been only about half 
what they were during the same period 
a year ago; flour exports have not only 
held their own, but have actually in- 
creased. 

If any permanent benefit to the wheat 
grower is contemplated, it should be 
through providing him with a market 
which will continue from year to year. 
Germany, for all its economic distress, 
has been a heavy buyer of both United 
States and Canadian flour throughout the 
past three years; sending it large quan- 
tities of wheat would tend definitely to 
undermine one of the best markets for 
the farmer’s surplus. Only by shipping 
flour to Germany, and thereby strength- 
ening still further the demand for Ameri- 
can brands, can anything approaching a 
lasting advantage be given to the wheat 
grower. 

It’ is, of course, quite possible that 
President Coolidge and those about him 
will not regard any part of the proposal 
with favor. They will unquestionably 
see that, in any case, the principal bene- 
ficiary is not the American wheat farmer, 
but Germany, and they may well hesi- 
tate, under the circumstances, to impose 
additional taxes on the American people 
for such a purpose. If, however, they 
feel that the double object of aiding 
Germany and, incidentally, the wheat 
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growers of the United States, merits the 
expense involved, it is manifestly their 
duty to adjust the national charity in 
such ‘a way as to bring the largest pos- 
sible measure of benefit to American ag- 
riculture, industry and commerce. The 
wheat farmer needs, not a temporary 
boom, but a steady market, and this he 
can secure only through exporting flour, 
not wheat; the entire farm population 
urgently needs cheaper feeds, and it is 
preposterous to profess to help the farm- 
er by arbitrarily and needlessly taking 
out of the country three hundred thou- 
sand tons of feed which might perfectly 
well remain. 

The suggestion of “one third flour, two 
thirds wheat” is a feeble admission of 
the economic fallacy of shipping the raw 
material instead of the manufactured 
product; if the plan is seriously consid- 
ered at all, it should be on the basis of 
sending to Germany every bushel of the 
gift wheat in the form of flour. Only by 
so doing can the American farmer secure 
a fair measure of the advantages which 
the plan is designed to bring him. 


SOON TO APPEAR 

For some time The Northwestern 
Miller has not mentioned a subject about 
which it was perhaps somewhat garrulous 
several months ago and which it has 
talked about more or less for over a 
year. 

This topic is one in which it is deeply 
interested, and, while it has not recently 
said anything concerning it, nevertheless 
The Northwestern Miller has continued 
to give it careful and conscientious at- 
tention, and now once more refers to it, 
lest its readers should imagine that 
silence indicates some interruption or 
postponement of accomplishment in car- 
rying out the plans originally announced. 

On the contrary, these plans have pro- 
gressed most satisfactorily, and within 
a few weeks every reader of The North- 
western Miller will receive a copy of its 
extra Anniversary Number, published to 
celebrate its fiftieth year of publication, 
and also to commemorate the half cen- 
tury of progress in the milling industry 
contemporaneous with its existence, a 
period during which greater advance- 
ment has been made than during all the 
entire previous history of the trade. 

While this number is not yet complete- 
ly ready for distribution, being now in 
the final stages of preparation, an ad- 
vance copy which has been given to its 
editor presents it exactly as it will ap- 
pear, and from this it is possible to give 
a description of what undoubtedly will 
be pronounced in every respect the most 
notable issue of a trade publication ever 
printed in the world. 

Including covers, it consists of nearly 
three hundred and sixty pages, printed 
throughout on the finest quality of ivory 
tinted paper of surpassing beauty and 


‘texture, with a perfection of typo- 


graphical effect and presswork which has 
never been excelled and very seldom 
equaled, showing the result of painstak- 
ing and highly skilled craftsmanship, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Henry Hahn, 
who, for more than forty years, has had 
charge of the mechanical department of 
this publication. To him, veritably a 
master printer, belongs the credit for the 
high standard attained in this respect by 
this number. 

The front cover, painted by H. Cas- 
siers, of Brussels, is very beautiful in 
design and printed in gold and colors. 
By the same artist, and in harmony in 
tone and color, are the inside and back 
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pages of the cover, occupied by adver- 
tising in which the text is completely 
subordinated to the pictures, making a 
set of covers which are quite unique in 
their delightful effect. 

The spirited frontispiece, in colors, is 
by George E. Graves. A lovely etching, 
“Loading Flour in Holland,” by Pierre 
Nuyttens, precedes the title, which, like 
the contents page, is a brilliant litho- 
graph, embellished in gold and colors, 
supplied by the famous establishment of 
Ernest Nister, of Nuremberg, Bavaria. 

The text begins with a story by Eden 
Phillpotts, “The Mill by the Sea,” under 
an illuminated heading by William S. 
Eddy. The number contains over eighty 
illustrations, including many full pages 
in colors; besides those already men- 
tioned, the artists who have contributed 
are N. C. Wyeth, R. Caton Woodville, 
Reginald Birch, E. W. Kemble, Cecil 
Aldin, Eleanor F. Brickdale, Vernon 
Howe Bailey, H. M. Brock and Victor 
Stroubinsky. 

Strong in its fiction and poetry, all, 
of course, having to do with themes ap- 
propriate to the industry, this number 
will add materially to the literature of 
the trade. Contributors, in prose or 
verse, besides Eden Phillpotts, are J. J. 
Bell, Carroll K. Michener, Herbert J. 
Hall, Richard Warner Borst, William 
Merriam Rouse, Caroline Ticknor, Rich- 
ard Burton, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
George Sterling, Paul Hervey Fox, Clin- 
ton Scollard, Lily A. Long, Phillips En- 
decott Osgood, and Margaret Adelaide 
Wilson. 

Alonzo Englebert Taylor furnishes an 
interesting article on “War Bread in 
Retrospect,’ H, E. Barnard writes on 
the development of baking, and J. C. 
Pillman reviews the history of British 
flour importing. Randolph Edgar sum- 
marizes other special numbers published 
by The Northwestern Miller. The many 
friends of Dad Fetchit will be pleased 
to read his summing up of life, written 
by Robert E. Sterling, and will be de- 
lighted with Mr. Kemble’s full page pic- 
ture, in colors, of the old philosopher and 
miller. 

Considerable space is appropriately 
given to matters of history, including a 
contribution by Henry A. Bellows which 
gives in brief an admirable summary of 
the development of milling, from the 
earliest known period to the present time. 
The story of The Northwestern Miller, 
with many illustrations, concludes the 
reading section, and is written by its 
editor. 

Not less interesting than its reading 
pages are those, some two hundred in 
number, which are devoted to advertis- 
ing. It can truly be said that never be- 
fore has there been shown such a beau- 
tiful collection of business announce- 
ments; in itself it constitutes a wonderful 
exhibit of artistic advertising. 

Entering heartily into the proposal of 
the publishers to make the advertising 
section as exceptionally attractive as the 
remainder of the number, many of its 
advertisers have exercised rare taste and 
gone to heavy expense in providing ex- 
quisitely distinctive designs, and in many 
instances celebrated artists have been 
commissioned to prepare the necessary 
pictures to illustrate the text, 

The first eighty-six pages consist ex- 
clusively of full page displays, many of 
them in four colors, and all interesting 
and individual in character. Some, in 
delicate tints and shadings, with a slight 
embellishment of color, or a flash of gold 


tasteful work in which the text itself is 
artfully co-ordinated to the picture. 

A large number of the advertisers have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
use their space in historical reviews, 
showing the beginning and growth of 
their establishments, and these often give 
very illuminating stories of individual in- 
dustrial progress, modestly told. 

Interest in the advertising pages is 
well maintained to the end, even by those 
who occupy the lesser spaces. In these 
the typographical displdy and the ap- 
propriate use of type are notable. Very 
impressive and indicative of the ramifi- 
cation and extent of the export trade in 
flour are the foreign advertisements, of 
which there are nearly one hundred, in- 
cluding those of flour importers in coun- 
tries seldom, if ever, represented in any 
other American publication. 

When The Northwestern Miller an- 
nounced its intention to publish an extra 
Anniversary Number, it undertook, not 
only to excel all its previous efforts in 
producing Holiday Numbers, but to issue 
an edition that should fitly and properly 
commemorate the half century of prog- 
ress in the milling industry. 

In presenting to its public this Anni- 
versary Number, which, as already stated, 
will be distributed within a few weeks, 
it feels that it has fulfilled its pledge, 
and it is confident that the judgment of 
its readers will fully substantiate its 
claim that this production establishes a 
record in class, if not also in secular, 
publications. 


PROTECTION POSING AS RELIEF 


Under the guise of a relief measure, 
the Japanese government has heavily 
discriminated against importations of 
foreign flour. Previous to the earth- 
quake, a duty was imposed on both wheat 
and flour, but on September 17 the duty 
on wheat was removed, leaving the duty 
on flour, amounting to one dollar and 
thirty-six cents a barrel, remaining in 
force. 

It is difficult to see wherein this dis- 
crimination against imported flour op- 
erates in any degree toward relieving the 
Japanese people. American and Cana- 
dian millers, who have heretofore been 
doing a very considerable business in 
Japan, are unable to compete with Jap- 
anese millers under the existing handi- 
cap, and are losing a trade which, in 
the case of American millers alone, 
amounts to from three million to five 
million dollars per annum. 

The compulsory withdrawal of foreign 
competition in flour will, necessarily, 
tend to increase the price to the Jap- 
anese consumer, and will give Japanese 
mills a monopoly of the trade. Inas- 
much as the capacity of these mills is 
insufficient to supply the flour require- 
ments of the country, the result cannot 
fail to reduce the supply and, conse- 
quently, affect the price, sooner or later. 

The effect of this discriminating duty, 
instead of affording relief to the Jap- 
anese people, who certainly are in need 
of all the flour they can get at the low- 
est possible price, is merely to afford 
protection to Japanese mills at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. 

If this be the intention of the Jap- 
anese government, it is, of course, well 
within its rights, but it can scarcely 
expect a prohibitory tariff against im- 
ported flour for the benefit of the Jap- 
anese milling industry to stand before 
the world as a policy for the relief of the 
Japanese people; the disguise is too 
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“SUBMERGED TRUTH” 


The New York Evening Mail seems to 
have unlimited space for the remarkable 
literary efforts of the renowned Branny 
McCann, and in so far as these lucubra- 
tions are devoted to pans in praise of 
chicken feed and cattle rations, they sup- 
ply an element of comedy which any 
newspaper might justifiably substitute 
for the Gumps or the Powerful Katrinka. 
At times, however, Branny slips by mis- 
take into the borderland of the realm of 
facts, and when he does this the editorial 
force of the Evening Mail would do well 
to scrutinize his writings with consider- 
able care, for he is not invariably scrupu- 
lous as to the precise relation between 
what he pleases to say and the estab- 
lished facts on which his statements are 
supposed to be based. 

In the Evening Mail of October 2, 
1928, appears an article, conspicuously 
signed “Alfred W. McCann,” under the 
heading: “Why Shouldn’t Public Know 
Flour Truth? McCann Asks.” He may 
well ask such a question, because the 
article itself supplies a portion of the 
answer; one reason. why the public does 
not know the full truth about flour is 
because a small part of it reads Branny’s 
misstatements. 

The article in question is a violent 
attack on the practice of flour bleaching, 
with special reference to the advertising 
activities of one particular firm of New 
York flour distributors. “Come,” Branny 
says to this firm, “and tell us what you 
think of the following honorable truth. 
Why should it be suppressed? We would 
like to know why we oughtn’t to go bust- 
ing out about them and why you would 
like to have the truth submerged.” 

The “truth,” in this instance, as re- 
lated by McCann, is this: “In Pennsyl- 
vania the authorities are in the habit of 
directing their prosecutions against the 
little grocery stores that sell the bleached 
flour containing nitrous acid and not 
against the millers who do the bleach- 
ing.” In support of this “truth,” he cites 
thirteen specific instances of fines 
amounting to sixty dollars each paid by 
grocers for selling bleached flour. 

Is it possible that the erudite and 
impassioned Branny has not yet heard 
the news that Pennsylvania repealed its 
bleached flour law last April? The state 
legislature passed a bill striking out from 
the law defining adulterated foods the 
words “oxides of nitrogen, nitrous acids 
or nitrates,’ and the governor duly 
signed it. Not a word of this appears 
in his article. Undoubtedly all the cases 
he cites are genuine, but they all happen 
to go back to a period when the bleached 
flour law was still operative. In other 
words, his statement that the Pennsyl- 
vania authorities “are in the habit of 
directing their prosecutions against the 
little grocery stores that sell the bleached 
flour containing nitrous acid” is either 
a deliberate falsehood or a colossal piece 
of ignorance; had he said “were” instead 
of “are,” his allegation would have been 
justified by the facts. 

It is, of course, possible that Branny 
wrote this remarkable article many 
months ago, and that the ‘Evening Mail, 
owing to pressure of more important 
material, kept it safely on ice until Oc- 
tober 2; in that case Branny is relieved 
of responsibility for the false statement, 
and the burden is shifted to the news- 
paper. This, however, is a most unlikely 
explanation; the chances are either that 
his brain was so confused with bran that 
he had never heard of Pennsylvania’s new 
law, or else that he hoped to make use 
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of past truths to give the appearance of 
veracity to a present falsehood. 

In any case, the Evening Mail and 
Branny McCann between them have 
joined together to do exactly the thing 
he so vehemently denounces: to “syb- 
merge the truth” regarding Pennsylya- 
nia’s' present attitude toward bleached 
flour. The entire implication of his arti- 
cle is that Pennsylvania still prosecutes 
the sellers of bleached flour, whereas New 


York freely permits its sale. The fact 
is, of course, that Pennsylvania, like 
practically every other state in the coun- 


try, now permits the sale of bicached 
flour provided it is properly labeled, and 
provided the bleaching has not been used 
to conceal inferiority; the use of nitrous 
acids or nitrates as bleaching agents has 
not been illegal in Pennsylvania 
months. 

It appears that the path of wisdom for 
Branny is to stick to bran. In this field 
nobody is disposed to dispute his su- 
preme mastery, and every one is so tired 
of his arguments that it is no longer 
worth while to refute them. Tie can 
ring the comic changes on the theme of 
bran to his heart’s content, and the time 
has long since passed, if indeed it ever 
existed, when he could do any herm by 
such antics. When, however, he ventures 
out of his familiar territory, and inder- 
takes to deal with subjects reyirding 
which he is evidently quite uninf :rmed, 
he may possibly get both himself and the 
Evening Mail into trouble; the process 
of “submerging the truth” is by no means 
popular, nor is it always safe. 


for six 


LOOKING UP 


The official report of the Department 
of Commerce that during the mouth of 
September the United States shipped 
abroad 1,568,000 barrels of flour sround 
in its own mills suggest¢ that the export 
trade in flour is not as near demise as 
has generally been said. This is the larg- 
est quantity of flour exported in any 
one month since September, 1921; only 
twice before in the past twenty years 
have September flour shipments exceeded 
it. Coming immediately after an .\ugust 
export figure which was likewise the 
third largest for the month in twenty 
years, it shows that the crop year's for- 
eign flour trade is starting off excep- 
tionally well. 

It is also significant that there is a 
steady increase in the proportion of 
United States wheat going abroad in the 
form of flour. In September thir! y-one 
per cent of the total wheat exported was 
as flour; for the corresponding ‘nonth 
of 1922 the percentage was only cight- 
een. 

Figures covering October export flour 
shipments, while not as yet complet«, are 


’ still more satisfactory. Total flovr ex- 


ports for the three weeks to Octo!er 21 
were 1,154,000 barrels; if the las! ten 
days of the month maintain the same 
average, the final figure will be cluse to 
1,700,000 barrels, a new record for Oc- 
tober flour exports. 

Radical changes both in the dis‘ ribu- 
tion of the export trade among the mills, 


,and in the destination of foreign ship- 


ments, have led many millers to b«lievés 
from their personal experience, tht the 
entire flour export trade has coll: psed, 
and that it is rapidly becoming a negli 
gible element in the milling industry. 
The official records, however, prove that 
this trade is not only still alive )ut 
actively flourishing. Pessimists in get 
eral may well take note of this interest- 
ing fact. 
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While flour business has not been par- 
ticularly active during the past week, it 
has shown a firm tone, and there has 
been a moderately steady volume of 
buying reported. The market is, of 
course, materially influenced by heavy 
resales of low-priced flour bought by 
jobbers at anywhere from 25c to 75c 
per bbl under current mill prices. Soft 
winters have shown the least variation, 
and thus the soft winter wheat mills 
are now doing relatively the best busi- 
ness. The hard winter wheat mills, on 
the other hand, are in many cases meet- 
ing sharp competition from their own 
flour in jobbers’ hands. ; 

i:xport demand has continued surpris- 
ingly active, although the tendency is to 
consolidate it with a relatively small 
number of mills. Never before have the 
advantages of. grinding Canadian wheat 
in bond for export been as conspicuous 
as they are now, and some Canadian 
wheat has likewise been bought for do- 
mestic grinding. With Winnipeg De- 
cember down to 9344c, as against $1.12% 
for Minneapolis, the duty does not look 
particularly formidable. 

‘Yhe course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Oot. 20 ..ss28e0 $6.70 $6.10 \e 
Oct. 33 .isautes 6.60 5.95 5.55 
Oct. 1 .sesauwus 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Gept. 1 ..ssanen 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Aeg. 1 ...seaeee 6.45 5.55 5.35 
July 1 .ccvgasme 6.55 5.90 5.85 
Ju 1 .<eeneee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 ..wwganes 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ..evkas 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Fed. 1 ..cssasne 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 2 ..scsnwn 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 ..ssqusee 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1 .... seas 7.36 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 ..ccaenee 7.05 6.35 5.90 
May i4, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oot. 90 ...508m5 \. $4.70 $4.65 
Oot. 83 ...cccee 5.25 4.70 4.60 
Oot, 1 .<aeee 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Gopt. 1 .csecnan 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Bag. 1 ..sctiken 5.30 4.55 4.60 
eely 1 ..ceecune 5.30 4.90 4.95 
game 1. custtee 5.50 5.15 5.30 
May 1 ...sccsue 5.70 5.45 5.55 
April 1 ..scs 5.55 5.25 5.40 
march 1 ..éesas 5.60 5.20 5.40 
wee. 1 .s.saeeee 5.50 5.20 5.20 
ean. 2 wosconnen 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 5.65 5.20 5.15 
mev. 1 ..caseune 5.55 5.35 5.25 
Sot. 1 .saseeeue 6.25 4.90 4.75 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11,15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 30 
was $33.65 per ton, which compares with 
o following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


, ere $33.45 March 1...... $34.75 
mrt. 1... .ceaee iE a. SS See 32.70 
Sa BG.30 Jam. 2 .....00. $1.15 
aa SE Pees 28.95 
. eee Jay "i ee 28.40 
Fee > Re ee a 24.70 
P| re 34.15 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 
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age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
J eo . aa 54 68 69 
Oct. 14-20 ...... 57 74 72 
Ti Tene escceeve 62 73 70 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 58 76 82 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 31.) 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market is 
steady, with fair demand. Millfeed is 
steady, with increased active demand. 
Prices are slightly higher. 

Pui.apetputiaA, Pa.—Trade in flour is 
slow, with buyers’ ideas of value gen- 
erally below those of mills. Millfeed is 
quiet, with ample offerings at former 
rates. 


Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Flour trade re- 
mained quiet at the opening of the week 
of Oct. 28-Nov. 3, with new sales light 
and specifications on contracts fair. 
Millfeed was in fair demand. 


Sr, Louis, Mo.—The local market con- 
tinues very quiet, with business largely 
confined to mills’ regular trade. Little 
flour is being booked for export, and 
sales to the South are small. Little hard 
wheat flour is moving through St. Louis. 
Millfeed is quiet and steady. 


Curicaco, I1u.—Flour prices are un- 
changed, and demand continues very 
quiet. Directions are hard to get, buy- 
ers being very slow in ordering out flour 
against old contracts. Feed prices are 
unchanged, although there is an easier 
undertone to the market. Demand is 
quiet. 


Mitwavxer, Wis.—Lack of strength in 
wheat and the reduced level are caus- 
ing flour buyers to hold off. The de- 
cline of 5@10c bbl is no attraction, Rye 
flour is quiet, with moderate local con- 
sumptive call. Millfeed is just steady. 
Offers are negligible, with scattering de- 
mand 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Flour quotations 
are about unchanged. Buying remains 
rather quiet, but trade shows more in- 
terest than in recent weeks, and business 
activity is increasing. Millfeed is slip- 
ping again. Demand is not quite equal 
to offerings. Sales have increased some- 
what at the full decline. 


Cotumsvus, Onto.—Flour business re- 
mains quiet, buyers not showing any in- 
terést in present prices and not being in- 
clined to place contracts on the present 
market. The trade generally seems to 
feel that prices will work somewhat low- 
er. Feed is in good demand for imme- 
diate and prompt shipment. 





Battimore, Mp.—Flour and wheat are 
in a rut as a result of the whole trade 
waiting for Washington to say or do 
something that will turn the market up 
or down. The bears outnumber the bulls 
about fifty to one, and it will be a great 
sight to see the former taking to the tall 
timber. Feed is unchanged and dull. 

New York, N. Y.—Buyers and sellers 
are apart in price views, and buyers’ 
bids are below working basis. Mills are 
holding somewhat firmer and, since the 
trade is not in urgent need of flour, sales 
are not large. Trading in the export 
market, which has recently been fairly 
brisk, has slowed down somewhat, for- 
eign bids also being under the market. 


LONDON MARKET QUIET 


Recent Reduction in Home-Milled Flour Re- 
stricts Demand for Imports—Hol- 
land Market Difficult 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market continues quiet for 
imported flour, the recent 1s reduction in 
home milled straight run to 37s, deliv- 
ered, further restricting demand for im- 
ported flour. Canadian offers remain 
firm, with top grade at 36s 6d@37s 3d 
($5.75@5.85 per bbl), and export grade 
at 338s 3d@33s 9d ($5.20@5.30 per bbl). 
net, c.i.f., November and December sea- 
board. Practically no Kansas flour is 
being offered, and no Australian except 
on passage at 3ls, c.i.f. 

Holland reports a few sales of hard 
wheat straight run at 15.50@15.75 flor- 
ins ($5.35@5.45 per bbl), but the decline 
in home milled flour makes business dif- 
ficult. L. F. Brorxman. 


RATES FOR CORN MILLERS 


Railroads Grant Excursion Fares for Chicago 
Meeting—Neither Certificates Nor 
Validation Necessary 


Cuicaco, Int.—According to an an- 
nouncement of T, M. Chivington, secre- 
tary American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
corn millers attending the annual meet- 
ing of this association at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec, 3-4, will be able 
to enjoy special excursion fares put in 
by railroads on account of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show, which will be 
held in this city Dec. 1-8. 

The Western Passenger Association 
has authorized the sale of round trip 
tickets at one and one third the regular 
rates from the following states: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Wisconsin. The Cen- 
tral Passenger Association has author- 
ized a rate of one and one half the regu- 
lar fare for round trip from the follow- 
ing states: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky (Louisville), Iowa 
(Keokuk), Missouri (St. Louis). 

From sections of the country not in- 
cluded, these round trip tickets can be 
purchased at gateways in central and 
western association territory. 

Mr. Chivington states that these are 
excursion rates open to the public on 
sale Nov. 30 to Dec. 4, good for return 
trip until Dec. 10. Neither certificates 
nor validation of return tickets is neces- 
sary, and alf that is required is to ask 
the ticket agent for a special excursion 
round trip ticket. S. O. Werner. 




















The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 28 Oct. 29 

Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...284,660 421,445 471,270 
ae 18,765 6,775 9,530 
Duluth-Superior 24,270 29,370 20,630 














Milwaukee ..... 4,000 10,200 19,485 

SE 6c aipaat 331,695 349,660 467,790 520,915 
Outside mills...142,925 ...... BORMOe sees 

Ag’gate sprg.474,620 ...... TOROEO scdees 
WE, SHE .ccces 49,000 46,000 38,000 29,550 
St. Louist ..... 49,400 49,700 50,400 48,300 
SED sespeose “abies 122,150 161,650 165,545 
Rochester ..... 9,200 7,600 11,900 9,600 
Chicago ....... 32,000 32,000 30,000 35,000 
Kansas City. ...113,775 121,015 115,852 92,700 


Kansas Cityt...350,490 375,580 361,485 449,760 





TREE 2 scccece 21,295 20,330 
St. Joseph ..... 51,265 22,115 
DY 3508ss006 f fl. aa 
ae 39,085 40,775 54,100 48,150 
SS 40,200 42,200 37,800 37,500 
Toledof ....... 84,600 85,980 86,290 93,370 
Indianapolis ... 10,740 10,375 13,185 10,730 


Nashville** ....137,935 150,855 129,315 128,010 
Portland, Oreg. 54,095 56,015 36,540 33,690 
OO ae 43,635 44,595 40,705 27,750 
ZACOMM 2.2.00. 54,915 54,625 28,560 52,495 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Oct. 28 Oct. 29 
Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...... 50 53 75 86 
SE ara 78 74 34 41 
Duluth-Superior .. 66 74 81 56 
Outside mills* .... 61 63 69 65 

Average spring.. 54 69 72 75 
Milwaukee ....... 34 38 64 70 
ee EE se eck as 97 91 75 58 
Se eee 64 64 65 és 
ED wee@a> «anes. ad 73 97 99 
Rochester ........ 49 41 64 61 
ED, 6.4 00 « 4.0-4'6 6 80 80 75 88 
Kansas City ...... 75 80 87 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 66 73 74 89 
0 Te 92 112 84 
I | 75 102 108 47 
DE SOtcaceesees 44 43 77 va 
MY 6 is 0249-4 6-6 60 63 84 77 
SI, 68.64.40 9.09 5:0 84 88 79 75 
..., rae 69 72 66 70 
Indianapolis ....., 54 52 66 47 
Nashville** ....... 70 74 69 61 
Portland, Oregon... 87 90 64 59 
Soe 83 84 77 52 
TRCOMM .cccococes 96 96 50 92 

ED: 0 > vedunee 69 73 76 71 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
27, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 6 “62 12 159 335 
Saree 335 17 10 ae 34 
Pacific ..... 1,425 ° ee 

Totals ....1,806 17 22 159 369 
Prev. week. .1,405 42 27 387 56 


Totals July 1- 


Oct. 27 ..30,199 8,423 5,987 





Among the products shipped from 
Penang, the principal port of the Straits 
Settlements, tapioca ranks both in value 
and volume after tin, rubber and copra. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. .30. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring AIG ies oss ios hsb. ot esesece 
Spring standard patent .............eeceees 
GPting. RISE MINN FAW i che winds ch 6:0 bv dev 0's oe 
Hard winter short WORE no's os oc cc ede oteccses 
AOTC WiKGGE GU sk. vc cceccacveatees 
Hard winter first clear .............ee0c008 


Soft winter short patent ................++- 
Soft winter EE 8 os's b-670.0 66 ope tac seevces 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, white ... 
Ryo flour, staMGalG ...4.coccscccececccseeve 


FEED— 


Spring bran ..... 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran .. 


Standard middlings (brown a.) Rae 


Flour middlin: 
Red dog - @s (gray shorts)....... 





POOP Pee eee eeeeesesreseseseeeesrsreee 


Family patent 
ee -$6.15@6.30 (49's) 
@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights, ftNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. 
$6.10@ 6.50 $6.25@ 6.60 §$.....@..... $6. 
5.70@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.20 eee. Py rer 5. 
4.60@ 5.20 4.75@ 5.20 cccee Devees 4 

5.50@ 6.10 --@.. 6.00@ 6.35 5 

4.65@ 5.00 PO 5.20@ 5.70 4. 
4.25@ 4.50 -@.. 4.15@ 4.40 4. 
5.00@ 5.50 Peer Ae , Po 5 

4.50@ 4.75 ¥en MMos --@.. 4 

4.20@ 4.50 -@. o dae 4 

3.60@ 3.80 3.60@ 3.65 a eee 
3.50@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.65 

30.00 @31.50 28.0089 28.50 rae YS Is ok 

30.50 @31.50 sves oe dese 26.75 @ 27.50 30 

31.00@32.00 é dev i is see's ete Gsess< 30 

30.50@31.50 28.00 @ 28.50 28.00 @29.00 rr 
33.00 @34.50 32.00 @32.50 30.50 @ 31.50 33. 
35.00@36.50 34.50@35.00 re eA 40 


Straight 
$4.60@5.00 (49's) 





Cut-off 
$4.60@5.10 (4 9’s) 
gel ies 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
20@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.55@ 6.75 $7.40@ 7.60 $6.35@ 6.60 $7.25@ 7.60 
80@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.15 6.30@ 6.50 6.60@ 7.35 6.10@ 6.35 re Ae 
75@ 5.20 5.50@ 5.90 ecses 5.70@ 6.00 5.40@ 6.00 occee Deoece cans oP eves 
60@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.70 6.10@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.50 
60@ 5.00 5.35@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 ee eer 5.80@ 6.10 ay Pe 
15@ 4.40 4.60@ 5.15 ses cess 108 SOD 0 cece . ee y US 0 4é Decree 
-25@ 5.50 Tres SEITE 5.85@ 5.60 efi Lee 5.60@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.90 7.00@ 7.30 
-60@ 4.80 4.70@ 4.90 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.35@ 5.50 5.35@ 6.00 5.10@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 
00@ 4.25 er, sere cece e De ccce ) Pere 5.00@ 5.60 oseee@ee 3.75@ 4.25 

. ere 4.00@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.35 4.25@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.60 a -@. 

-@... « cove Qe vece 3.85@ 4.00 rT. ee reo Per o Bix ve -@. 

ooo QPiveas Trh Fee 34.50@35.00 36.50 @ 37.50 36.00 @ 36.25 34.00@35.00 oe @.e. 

-00@30.25 a er PeTTR Pe re wre «eee» @36.00 bine Pavteas ee. Sere 

-00@30.50 ee 35.00@36.00 37.00@37.50  36.25@36.50 ore, ee 31.00 @33.00 
vase eS 35.00@36.00 37.00@37.50  36.00@36.50  34.00@35.00 34.00 @ 36.00 

00 @34.00 Me 37.00@38.00 38.00@38.50  38.50@39.00  37.00@38.00 vor ee 

oe Prevcee -@... 40.00 @ 41.00 41.00@ 42.00 + eee + @42.00 38.00 @39.00 er, Pe 
Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ee Pre $6.70 @7.10 $5.85 @6.25 
6.40@7.00 7.15 @7.65 6,60@7.00 
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SUIT AGAINST RAILROADS 


Southwestern Millers and Hay Dealers Join 
Kansas City Board of Trade in Move 
to Gain Rate Refunds 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The suit brought in 
the federal court here by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in an effort to col- 
lect $1,000,000 in overcharges on freight 
rates from various railroads gave indi- 
cation of involving a much greater 
amount when it was announced that the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, the Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers’ Association and 
produce dealers would also enter the 
fight. 

The additional amount involved in the 
flour, hay and produce claims has not 
been estimated, but it will be large, it 
was said. If these associations definitely 
decide to enter the case, they will file a 
joint action with the grain interests 
against the railroads. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, has notified members of 
the action considered, and asked their 
views. Blanks will probably be sent out 
to millers for information pertaining to 
dates of shipments and the amount of 
freight paid during the period of exces- 
sive rates. 

Approximately 33,000 cars of wheat, 
corn, oats, Kafir, rye, barley, bran, hay 
and flour were shipped and received by 
the Kansas City market from the date 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
ruling on Oct. 21, 1921, until Jan. 7, 1922, 
when railroads put into effect the lower 
rates. 

The action, announced by W. R. Scott, 
transportation commissioner of the 
Board of Trade, will be for the purpose 
of recovering freight charges paid by 
members of the exchange and country 
shippers in excess of the rate fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in an 
order made Nov. 1, 1921, in which the 
railroads were instructed to put into 
effect a lower rate on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and hay, effective Dec. 27, 1921. 

The claims against the railroads will 
date from Oct. 21, 1921, to Jan. 7, 1922. 
A similar case was filed by the Omaha 
(Neb.) Board of Trade, and the federal 
court decided in favor of the shippers. 
The railroads took an appeal, and the 
case now is in the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 

Oct. 20, 1921, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission found the 35 per cent 
increase of 1920 in all freight rates was 
twice as high on grain and hay as the 
commission believed reasonable “for the 
future.” However, no order was made 
for a rate reduction, and the railroads 
did not voluntarily make one. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
later issued a definite order directing the 
railroads to reduce rates on hay and 
grain, and put the new schedules into 
effect by Dec. 27, 1921. Some of the 
railroads delayed the reduction until 
Jan. 7, 1922. 

The suit of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will contend that the shippers 
were entitled to the reduction from the 
time the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found the rate to be unreasonable 
“for the future” until the date the rail- 
roads actually put it into effect. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 








NEW GRAIN LINE ON THE LAKES 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Eastern Steam- 
ship Co. of New York has been incor- 
porated for $1,000,000 by some of Buf- 
falo’s leading grain and elevator men. 
The firm has purchased three large 
steamers from the Republic Transporta- 
tion Co. and will use them in the lake 
grain trade. The steamers are the W. L. 
Brown, Mary C. Elphicke and G. Wat- 
son French. They have a combined cargo 
capacity of 1,100,000 bus, and are al- 
ready in the trade in which they will 
specialize, 

The same group of men recently pur- 
chased the steamer G. J. Grammer. Bo- 
land & Cornelius, Buffalo, have been 
designated to manage the operation of 
the fleet, with the exception of the Gram- 
mer, which will be operated from Cleve- 
land, by Charles O. Jenkins. 

Directors chosen by the new company: 
Judge Louis B. Hart, chairman; Nisbet 
Grammer, J. J. Rammacher, Edwin T. 
Douglas, Norman B. MacPherson, Nor- 
man P. Clement, George J. Grammer and 
John B. Richards. Operation of the new 
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fleet will mean much to the Buffalo grain 
business, it is expected, as it will assure 
bottoms to carry cargoes from the Head 
of the Lakes to this port, regardless of 
the competition of other commodities. 


P, D. Faunesrock. 





HORRORS OF EARTHQUAKE 





Japanese Flour and Grain Buyer Writes a 
Graphic Description of His Experiences 
During the Recent “Great Shock” 


Vancouver, B. C.—One of the largest 
flour and grain exporters here has just 
received the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the recent disaster in Tokyo: 

“On the Ist September the great shock 
attacked us 11:55 am. Hardly fires 
broke out in several parts of the city 
when the quake ceased and the districts 
of business and industry and warehouses 
have perfectly been destroyed. In 30 
hours there spread a field of ashes of 
eight miles square. 

“T could carry out nothing, and a few 
books were the only things that were 
saved in the safe. My people, who lived 
near the office, with their families, 50 in 
all, including babies born this year, flied 
at once, but the fire ran much faster than 
we could walk. We marched along the 
seaside about two miles, having been 
surrounded by fire from time to time. 
The roads were scattered by the heaps 
of things destroyed by the earthquake 
and crowded by people which prevented 
us from walking fast. 

“After two hours’ gasping walk we 
were saved on the lighters of Mitsui 
Bussan Co. and sailed off Shinagawa and 
passed the night on the sea. On the 
dawn of the 2nd we landed at Shinagawa 
and found refuge in the suburb where 
we could have each a bowl of boiled 
brown rice given by the people who were 
safe. We had never had a meal as ac- 
ceptable as these bowls. But for the 
lighter, we would have surely been killed 
by fire, because there were found hun- 
dreds of people dead at the place where 
we got refuge on lighters. 

“We spent the night in the suburb with 
the ground under feet and stars above 
heads. Since the great shock, we had 
been threatened by the series of subse- 
quent quakes which were numbered 
about 720 in three days. On 8rd we 
reached my residence, which I had pur- 
chased only three days before the acci- 
dent. On arrival at the house we found 
ourselves as naked as we were born and 
as fatigued and lifeless as rotten rope. 
We had a very hard time of it to obtain 
material for dress, beds, etc., and lived 
more than 10 days just as Adam and 
Eve. : 

“According to a witness who was on 
board a ship off Yokohama at the time 
of the accident, the whole city of Yoko- 
hama was perfectly destroyed at a mo- 
ment and it looked as if it were pan- 
cake. The Yokohama Specie Bank was 
the only building that stood after the 
quake. On the next morning Yokohama 
was just that village which Commodore 
Perry found a century ago. 

“The loss of Tokyo is 10,000,000,000,000 
yen; lives lost, 130,000; houses destroyed, 
20,000; sufferers, 1,850,000.” 

This letter was written by a Japanese 
buyer for the purpose of explaining the 
delay in establishing letter of credit cov- 
ering a substantial purchase made by 
cable Aug. 31, the day immediately pre- 
ceding the earthquake. It is interesting 
to note that, notwithstanding the experi- 
ences mentioned, the credit was duly re- 
ceived in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





SOUTHERN LAND PROBLEMS 

New Orteans, La.—vVirtually every 
southern state will be represented at a 
conference in New Orleans, Nov. 19-22, 
under the auspices of the Southern Pine 
Association, the Mississippi and Florida 
development boards and the New Orleans 
Association. of Commerce. It is pro- 
posed to discuss plans for the reclama- 
tion of cut-over, swamp and overflowed 
lands. It is pointed out that the drain- 
age of the lowlands of the South is as 
important to the prosperity of that sec- 
tion of the country as irrigation is to 
the West. 

Each of the organizations which has 
joined in calling the conference has a 
broader interest in the outcome than the 
direct results they might expect. The 


development boards are primarily inter- 
ested in obtaining settlers and in en- 
couraging diversification. The Southern 
Pine Assocation is concerned primarily 
with the lumbermen who form its mem- 
bership, and secondly, in encouraging re- 
forestation. The Association of Com- 
merce, in addition to its constant efforts 
to bring industries into New Orleans, is 
also interested in encouraging more 
farmers to come within the New Orleans 
trade territory. 

The conference is significant in that it 
indicates an awakening of this section of 
the country to the fact that there are 
millions of acres lying idle within the 
trade territory of scores of cities in the 
South, and that if these acres were made 
available for the land hungrv, general 
prosperity would be greatly increased. 

R. A. Sunrivan, 





WHEAT CONTRACT UPHELD 


Kansas Sup Court Decisi Firmly In- 
trenches Co-operative Marketing Move- 
ment—Injunction Against Farmer 


Wasurneton, D, C.—A decision by the 
supreme court of Kansas upholding the 
contract of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ 
Association is cited with considerable 
satisfaction by leaders in the co-opera- 
tive marketing movement in proof of 
their claims that farm co-operation is 
firmly intrenched. 

A member of the association sold and 
delivered 1,000 bus of the 1922 crop out- 
side the association, and threatened to 
sell the balance of his crop in the same 
way. The association brought suit seek- 
ing a restraining order against further 
violation of the contract and to recover 
25c bu liquidated damages for all wheat 
sold outside. The trial court denied the 
injunction and an appeal was taken to 
the supreme court, which reversed the 
former action and granted an injunc- 
tion, in connection with which the high 
court said: 

“This association was organized for 
the sole purpose of marketing wheat 
raised by its members, and performing 
such functions as are incidental thereto. 
From the very nature of things it must 
have wheat or it cannot exist. It has 
no power to buy wheat; hence it cannot 
go into the open market and purchase 
wheat to fill its contracts of sale if the 
members fail to deliver, and thus sus- 
tain its existence or recoup its loss. 
Even the payment of damages of 25c 
bu stipulated to be paid by each member 
for each bushel he produces and sells 
elsewhere, would not sustain the asso- 
ciation and enable it to do the business 
for which it is incorporated. 

“Hence, as a practical matter, it is of 
little consequence that the member is 
solvent and able to respond in damages. 
If the association received damages 
from all, or a substantial portion, of its 
members, it would cease as a going con- 
cern or be so seriously handicapped as 
to destroy its usefulness. Wheat is the 
only commodity the association can use 
as a going concern. All it can do with 
the money is to pay the expense and dis- 
burse the balance among its members. 
It necessarily follows that there is no 
adequate remedy at law. The only rem- 
edy is injunction, preventing the mem- 
ber from sellirig to others, and thus forc- 
ing the delivery of the wheat to the as- 
sociation.” 








Cuartes C, Hart. 





MONTREAL GRAIN EXPORTS 

Monrreat, Que.—The October grain 
rush which Montreal shippers and har- 
bor authorities have been looking for- 
ward to has definitely started, and in the 
week ending Oct. 27 4,500,000 bus grain 
were loaded into the holds of 18 ocean 
vessels by the Montreal & St. Lawrence 
Ports Stevedoring Co. On Oct. 28 the 
last of this fleet was cleared for the sea. 
The bulk of the outgoing grain just now 
is destined to Mediterranean ports. 
Hamburg is also a heavy buyer. 

A. E, Perks. 





GRAIN MEN CHOOSE CINCINNATI 

The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has decid- 
ed upon Cincinnati, Ohio, as the meeting 
place for the 1924 convention of this or- 
ganization. The dates selected are Sept. 
22-24. The Hotel Gibson will be conven- 
tion headquarters. 


October 31, 1923 
BRITAIN’S RUSSIAN TRADE 


Large Groups Form Company to Promote 
Resumption of Grain Shipments—Trade 
Development Prospects 


Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 17.—Great inter- 
est was shown today in the reported 
agreement, which the Evening Standard 
states is officially confirmed, between two 
large groups representing British and 
Russian interests, for the resumption of 
grain shipments from Russia to western 
Europe. This is considered in influential 
quarters in London as one of the most 
far-reaching commercial arrangements 
since the signature of the Anglo-It ussian 
trade agreement. 

It is explained that the new Anglo- 
Russian company consists, on the Rus- 
sian side, of the Russian State Grain 
Co., the Russian Co-operative Union, and 
Arco (the Russian buying and selling 
agency in London), while the Sritish 
interests are represented by the Co-op- 
erative Wholesale Society, two large 
grain firms, viz., Shipton, Anderson & 
Co. and A. E. Lawrence & Co., and Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamshi» own- 
ers and shipping agents. Moreover, an 
important section of London banking in- 
terests is prepared to give credit to this 
new scheme up to £1,000,000. 

In the view of the promoters, i! is not 
this arrangement alone that is of such 
first class importance. The enorm» us de- 
velopments regarding the import of Rus- 
sia’s output of other raw material, of 
which it is regarded as the forerunner, 
will in addition open up an out'ct for 
machinery and other manufacture: prod- 
ucts for which a market is so badly 
needed. Should this developme:! suc- 
ceed, its importance in the prese1)' state 
of unemployment in this country must 
be acknowledged, besides which, uota- 
tions of Russian currency will auiomat- 
ically follow on the Stock Exchanve, and 
it may possibly lead to Russia’s }re-war 
obligations being brought into con-idera- 
tion. 

During the past week, the dec‘ine in 
the sterling exchange between the | ‘nited 
Kingdom and America and Canaia has 
been worrying both wheat and flour trad- 
ers. While undoubtedly the strenzth of 
the wheat markets of the United King- 
dom has been principally brought about 
by the hand-to-mouth policy of !uyers 
on this side, yet the feeling prevails that 
without the influence of the depreciated 
sterling, as compared with the dollar, 
prices would have moved more in favor 
of buyers. 

The reason for this reaction in sterling 
is always hard for the man in the street 
to find out, and even a close study of 
our usually well-informed daily press 
presents a varied number of sol:itions. 
After a peroid of comparative stability 
the weakness of sterling must cause anxi- 
ety as to the future, unless a solution 
can be found. 

The Evening Standard goes on record 
that the real cause of the preset de- 
cline can be traced to the Bank of 
France, which in order to cover its lia- 
bility in New York, in all probability, 
has been selling sterling balances. and 
at the same time supporting the franc 
to relieve the pressure in paving for 
French imports. The Evening Standard 
further considers that a policy of this 
kind cannot be pursued for any !ength 
of time without proving too expensive. 

The Times, on the other hand, leans 
to the opinion that the sudden lack of 
confidence which has caused the cancella- 
tion of foreign orders to purchase ster- 
ling securities, and the conversion of 
sterling balances into dollars, is because 
on Oct, 10 Sir Montague Barlow. the 
minister of labor, made a speech i 
which he is alleged to have urge for 
consideration a measure of inflation as 4 
remedy for unemployment. ° 

A disclaimer, however, has been pub- 
lished by Sir Montague Barlow, who 
states that the schemes in which he pr 
poses to spend considerable sums of 
money, totaling about £50,000,000, on the 
relief of unemployment during the Ww!" 
ter, do not involve any interferenc with 
the financial policy hitherto pursued by 
the government, and he emphasizes that 
in this respect no change is contem)!ate¢ 
The effect of this disavowal has alread’ 
been felt by the improvement shown ™ 
continental exchanges. 

L. F. Brozx™y. 
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October 31, 1923 
WHEAT FOR THE GERMANS 


legation of Bankers and Grain Dealers 
wer Government to Back Plan of Send- 

ing 50,000,000-Bu Surplus Oversea 

Wasuincton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge and Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace were urged by a delegation of bank- 
ers and grain dealers from the North- 
west and Central West during the week 
of Oct. 21-27 to put the government 
behind a plan to sell 50,000,000 bus of 

yheat to Germany. 

. "This is what is known as the Gould 
plan, the author of which is W. E. Gould, 
hanker and landowner of Kankakee, IIl., 
who was a member of the visiting dele- 
gation. Others in the party were harles 
F. Lewis, broker, Minneapolis; George E. 
Marcy, president Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago, and George A. Roberts, grain 
dealer, Omaha. ; 

The proposal calls for financing by the 
government of the purchase of the 50,- 
000,000 bus wheat for export to Germany 
through the War Finance Corporation, 
but is not so definite as to what sort 
of pledge Germany shall make for re- 
payment. The delegation argued, how- 
ever, that this government would be more 
than repaid in the additional income rev- 
enue coming as a result of the prosperity 
sure to result at once from the adoption 
of the plan. 

Before taking the step recommended it 
was urged that the import duty on wheat 
be put up high enough to provide an 
absolute bar to Canadian grain. By thus 
helping Germany, where it was declared 


the one great need is food, it was as- 
seried by the delegation that the stabili- 
zation of that country would take place 


at once and the German government 
would be able to overcome the present 
cliaos, which was said to be due in large 
part to undernourishment of the popu- 
lation. 

l‘ormer Chancellor Cuno is said to have 
carricd an outline of the plan back to 
Germany when he sailed from New York 
a few days ago, and the matter was com- 
municated at sea to Dr. Otto Weifeldt, 
German ambassador, on his return from 
a visit to his home government. 

President Coolidge and Secretary Wal- 
lace manifested a keen interest in the 
proposal, but did not commit themselves. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





RIVER NAVIGATION PROGRAMME 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The adoption of a 
definite programme which will assure the 
completion for navigation purposes of 
the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri and IIli- 
nois rivers will be the purpose of a con- 
vention which has been called for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Nov. 22-23, by James E. 
Smith, St. Louis, president Mississippi 
Valley Association. § 

Judging from the Mississippi Valley’s 
success in increasing national waterway 
appropriations from $13,500,000 to $42,- 
800,000 in 1921 and from $27,625,760 to 
$56,590,000 in 1922, the meeting will de- 
vise measures which will later, it is ex- 
pected, crystallize into legislative action 
to supply the federal funds necessary to 
complete the work on the four rivers 
mentioned above, whether the amount 
necessary be $10,000,000 or $100,000,000. 

The call for the meeting states: “For 
years we have talked waterways. We 
have made encouraging progress within 
the past two years, yet the fact remains 
that there is not today a completed ma- 
Jor waterway project between the Alle- 
gheny and the Rocky Mountains. It is 
only by an extensive and determined ex- 
pression of ideas that we can hope to 
arrive at the definite plan we expect to 
adopt. 

“We must consider the fact that wa- 
terway interest is now at its peak, and 
that unless some definite plan is adopted 
at this time to assure the completion of 
these waterway projects, we may lose the 
prestige and influence we now command 
and thus retard the restoration of water 
transportation for many years to come.” 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





TURKISH TRADE PROSPECTS 

Sr. Lours, Mo.—Turkey is in a better 
financial condition than before the World 
War and will eventually prove a profit- 
able market for American merchandise, 
according to Julian E. Gillespie, trade 
commissioner of the United States Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who was in St. Louis Oct. 23. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The high protective tariff put into 
effect by the Turks, coupled with the low 
purchasing power of the people, prevents 
lucrative trade at present,” Mr. Gillespie 
said in an interview, “but there is a 
fertile field there for trade in certain 
manufactured goods and agricultural im- 
plements. The peasants still plow their 
fields with crooked sticks, and, of course, 
must be educated to the use of modern 
machinery. 

“If. the present government under 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha is_ successful 
there will also be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the investment'of surplus cap- 
ital. The provision of the Lausanne 
treaty reducing Turkey’s debt from 
$700,000,000 to $352,000,000 has been the 
great factor in improving its financial 
condition.” 

Perry J. Stevenson, United States 
trade commissioner at Johannesburg, 


South Africa, was in St. Louis recently - 


for the purpose of conferring with busi- 
ness men interested in trade with that 
country. He stated that South Africa 
provides a good market for American 
products and that the market is easy to 
develop, as British customs and methods, 
fairly well known to American export- 
ers, are used in the trade. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





HAMBURG NEWS OVERDRAWN 


Continental Mill Agent Says Reported Re- 
bellion at German Port Is in Con- 
trol of the Police 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A milling concern 
here cabled its Amsterdam agent on 
Oct. 24 inquiring about conditions at 
Hamburg. A reply, received the fol- 
lowing day, said that the Hamburg situ- 
ation was being overdrawn in press re- 
ports and that there was no disturbance 
with which the police were not fully able 
to cope. The agent added that flour ship- 
ments to Hamburg might be permitted 
to go forward without fear of compli- 
cations. R. E. Srerurne. 








BOARD TO CONSIDER BANK RATES 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A session of the 
Federal Reserve Board called for Nov. 
12 is looked forward to as the most im- 
portant meeting of that body since the 
war, because its action is likely to affect 
every line of business and industry. The 
big question to be considered is that of 
rates, on which there has been much dis- 
cussion in the last several months. 

Treasury authorities lately expressed 
the opinion that there would be no in- 
crease of rates this year, and particularly 
during the crop moving season, but bank- 
ing authorities are inclined to argue that 
the policy of uniform discount rates in 
force for some time has been a mis- 
take, and that rates should be higher in 
those sections of the country where com- 
mercial charges are higher and where 
loan applications are especially numer- 
ous. 

In some of the southern and south- 
western districts, it is declared, there 
should be some advances in discount 
rates, for the reasons mentioned. Many 
bankers contend that the discount rates 
should have been marked up at the 
spring meeting of the board, and that, 
had this been done, some of the banks 
would go.into the new year in much bet- 
ter condition than is now in prospect. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





NEW ORLEANS STRIKE SETTLEMENT 

New Ortreans, La.—Every ship in the 
port of New Orleans scheduled to be 
in operation in the near future is being 
loaded or discharged with both union and 
nonunion labor. This has been brought 
about by a sudden decision of the United 
States Shipping Board to take a hand 
in the local strike, almost on the same 
“5 decided to keep hands off. 

hile the ships are being operated by 

complete gangs of men, and commerce 
is again normal, there is an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction among both independ- 
ent and ‘Shipping Beard operators, and 
the union men. The independent opera- 
tors have not agreed to the terms of the 
union, and continue to employ nonunion 
longshoremen. Partitions have been 
erected in the various sheds to prevent 
possible friction between union and non- 
union men employed in handling cargo 
for. nee that are tied up end-to-end 
at the docks. 

The New Orleans Steamship Associa- 


tion scored the Shipping Board in a long 
statement given to the local newspapers, 
in which it included a resolution to this 
effect: 

“Resolved, That this association deems 
it essential to the interest of the port 
that settlement of the strike be not made 
without abolishing the obsolete system 
of two classes of labor for longshore and 
ship work, and the labor committee is 
hereby pledged the support of the as- 
sociation to this end and is authorized 
to take such steps as in its judgment 
will accomplish the desired result. 

“We therefore hear with deep regret 
the notification conveyed to us that the 
Shipping Board has decided to offer an 
agreement to the old union, based on 
paying the longshoremen 80c per hour 
and $1.20 for overtime, and paying the 
screwmen 20c per bale for cotton, and 
other conditions as at the port of Gal- 
veston. 

“Our definite objection to the course 
proposed by the Shipping Board is based 
on these two reasons: Dual labor has 
been the basic cause of our labor trou- 
bles. . . . There can be no continued 
peace as long as this condition exists. 
The second reason is that we have suf- 
ficient labor, as efficient as union long- 
shoremen, willing to work for the old 
rate, 65c an hour. These men could not 
obtain more than 40c or 50c an hour at 
other common labor.” 

While the scale the association is will- 
ing to pay for longshoremen labor may 
strike business men and others as bein 
low in comparison with the scale pai 
for common labor in some cities, it 
should be borne in mind, steamship offi- 
cials say, that conditions in New Orleans 
vary from those of many cities. The 
mild winters preclude the purchase of 
coal in such quantities as are bought in 
the North, and living costs in virtually 
all other lines are said to be lower. 

R. A. Suriivan. 





CANADIAN FLOUR IN GERMANY 


Dominion’s Products Said to Be Giving 
United States Exporters Sharp Competi- 
tion—Selling Terms Gain Advantage 


Canadian flour is giving American 
flour sharp competition in the German 
market, partly because of its quality 
but also in consequence of the fact that 
Canadian mills are satisfied to accept 
payment in cash documents at Ham- 
burg, whereas American mills will only 
sell against sight draft New York, says 
a report received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from _ its 
commissioner in Berlin. Flour importers 
in Germany, the report points out, are 
already nor ag by the depreciation 
of the mark, and find payment of sight 
drafts in New York an additional bur- 
den, in view of the fact that it means 
a percentage for the exchange brokers. 

Better credit arrangements, it is de- 
clared, would be a great help in widen- 
ing the market for American flour in 
Germany. Recently the German flour 
market has been active, owing to unfa- 
vorable reports of the German wheat 
crop, which has been much delayed. An- 
other stimulating influence has been the 
desire of importers to get their foreign 
currency invested in flour, so as to 
escape the effect of recent regulations 
governing the possession of foreign ex- 
change. Moreover, flour milling in Ger- 
many has been cut down by labor diffi- 
culties. If American millers wish to 
take full advantage of the opportunities 
thus opened, it is suggested they will 
have to meet Canadian competition in 
the matter of credit arrangements. 

Canadian flour, the icultural com- 
missioner reports, has lately obtained 
higher prices in Germany than American 
flour. He says German consumers like 
the Canadian flour because of its sharp- 
ness. The demand for Canadian flour in 
Germany has surprised the trade, be- 
cause it had been thought it could find 
a market only in Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland. Recently the Czecho-Slovakian 
government, to protect the native wheat 
crop and flour mills, prohibited the im- 
portation of flour into that country. 
Formerly, Canadian flour passed into 
Czecho-Slovakia through Germany. The 
movement into Germany continued in 
such volume after the Czecho-Slovakian 
embargo went into effect as to prove that 
the German market also was a good one 
for Canadian flour. 
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SHIPPING BOARD CLEARED 


Investigation of Complaints at Liverpool 
Concerning Damaged Flour Cargoes 
E tes Gover t Vessels 

Lonpon, Enc.—In a recent issue of 
The Northwestern Miller a statement ap- 
peared in the European department in 
criticism of the manner in which some 
shipments of flour to Liverpool had been 
handled by steamers belonging to the 
United States Shipping Board. The 
statement in question was as follows: 
“A good deal of flour has recently ar- 
rived in Liverpool in a badly damaged 
condition, and it is remarkable that in 
practically every case the steamers be- 
long to the United States Shipping 
Board. The flour was quite unfit for 
human consumption, and was sold in al- 
most every instance for feeding pur- 
poses.” 

On the United States Shipping Board 
learning of this severe criticism it imme- 
diately directed that investigations should 
be made to prove the truth or otherwise. 
It was found that between April 1 and 
Sept. 23 as many as 48 Shipping Board 
vessels called at Liverpool, 12 of which 
discharged consignments of flour ag- 
gregating over 20,000 bags. It is true 
that complaints of damage were received 
in regard to flour carried on two of these 
vessels, but the others returned a clean 
bill. The investigations made further 
disclosed the fact that a deal of 
damage to flour had actually occurred, 
but the culprit vessels were not operated 
by the United States Shipping Board. 

There is no doubt that the service ren- 
dered by the United States Shipping 
Board has steadily improved during the 
past two years, and that every effort is 
being made to still further improve the 
service. Under these circumstances the 
criticism levied was not altogether jus- 
tified and, naturally, proved very per- 
turbing to the officials of the United 
States Shipping Board. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the board is doing all in 
its power to support the millers of the 
United States in their efforts to hold 
their trade in the export markets, and 
prompt investigation of the criticism 
shows how anxious the board is to cor- 
rect any mishandling that might possibly 
have occurred. 








L. F. Brorxman. 





HAS HOPES FOR EUROPE’S FUTURE 


Burrato, N, Y.—P. L. M. van der 
Lande, of Deventer, Holland, member of 
the firm of Noury & van der Lande, re- 
cently spent several days at the firm’s 
Buffalo office. He says the bakers of 
Holland have a very strong association, 
and are buying the output of three mills 
which they control. European conditions, 
he declared, were very bad, but he ex- 
pressed the hope that a solution of the 
problems would be found. 

The steadily decreasing value of the 
mark, Mr. van der Lande pointed out, 
led German workmen to spend their 
money as fast as they got it, thus adding 
to the problem of the government. He 
predicted that the Germans would work 
out their own salvation and eventually 
establish a stable government, probably 
a republic or a modified monarchy. He 
did not believe communism could gain 
a foothold in Germany sufficient to bring 
about control by the radicals. 

Mr. van der Lande said the socialists 
and labor unions had such power in Hol- 
land that they were working hardship on 
business and industry. There was a law 
that forbade men from working more 
than 45 hours a week, thus adding to 

roduction costs and preventing Hol- 
and from competing with other nations 
for export business. Taxes were so high 
that many firms were being forced to 
meet their tax obligations out of their 


be * , 
r. van der Lande was met at New 
York by C. T. Stork, manager of the 
Buffalo office. 

P. D. Fanwnesrocx. 





SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Output by Nash- 
ville and southeastern flour mills, for the 
week ending Oct. 20, 1923, totaled 137,- 
937 bbls, or 70.4 per cent of capacity 
of mills reporting, which compared with 
150,856 bbls and 73.5 per cent the pre- 
vious week. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


Increasing Spread in Prices Allows Minne- 
apolis Millers to Buy 400,000 Bus 
Across the Border 


Minneapous, Minn.—Local millers 
have been watching closely the increasing 
spread between Minneapolis and Winni- 
peg wheat prices. The congestion and 
accumulation at western Canadian lake 
ports has had a bearish influence on 
prices at Winnipeg, while the scarcity of 
choice offerings has maintained and even 
advanced premiums on cash wheat at 
Minneapolis. 

The two markets were far enough 
apart on Oct. 25-26 so that local millers 
could take advantage of Canadian offer- 
ings, with the result that approximately 
400,000 bus were traded in on those days. 
The wheat offered was No. 3 northern 
but, from past experience and samples 
received, millers felt that this wheat 
would grade No. 2 or even No. 1 in this 
market. It is understood that the prices 
paid were 12@13c bu over Minneapolis 
December, delivered, duty paid. For the 
same quality wheat from North Dakota, 
1@2c bu more would probably be asked. 

The trade naturally has been excited 
over these purchases, and the latter will 
no doubt add to the agitation for a 
higher duty on imported wheat, which 
some agriculturists seem to think is an 
economic necessity. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 








PILLSBURY BOND ISSUE 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Lehman Bros., 
and Lane, Piper & Jaffray, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, are offering at 97 and interest, 
to yield about 7.43 per cent, $2,000,000 
principal amount Pillsbury Flour Mills, 
Inc. (of Delaware), 10-year 7 per cent 
convertible sinking fund collateral trust 
notes dated Oct. 15, 1923, due Oct. 15, 
1933. These notes will be secured by 
more than 99 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
of Minnesota, which is the operating 
company. 

The notes are convertible at any time 
before maturity or redemption date, at 
the holder’s option, into common stock, 
of the par value of $50 per share, of the 
Delaware corporation (the holding com- 
pany), at $45 per share. The Delaware 
corporation will issue 189,028 shares of 
its own stock of the par value of $50. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s recent 
$6,000,000 issue of first mortgage 20-year 
6 per cent gold bonds, the proceeds of 
which were to be used in the purchase of 
British holdings in the Minneapolis mills, 
was largely oversubscribed. 

A heavy oversubscription was also the 
reception of the recent issue of $2,000,000 
cumulative preferred stock by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. The proceeds of this 
transaction were to be used for the pur- 
pose of creating a sinking fund to enable 
officers and employees to purchase out- 
standing stock of the company. 










DEATH OF EDOUARD LANGFELDER 

News reports from Budapest announce 
the death of Edouard Langfelder, cre- 
ator of one of the world’s largest aoing 
concerns. He was vice president an 
general manager of the First Budapest 
Steam Mill Co. Mr. Langfelder was 63 
years old. Death was attributed to in- 
fluenza. When he took over the control 
of the business in 1900 the central plant 
had a capacity of about 2,500 bbls of 
flour per day. Today the company has 
six large mills in Budapest and 12 in 
the surrounding country, the total ca- 
pacity of which is about 25,000 bbls daily. 





TO WIDEN FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 

Cuicaco, Irn.—A. P, Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, has 
announced that, with a view to enlargin 
the organization’s field of activities an 
thus rendering better service to members, 
the board of directors of the Federa- 
tion, at a meeting at Chicago on Oct. 183, 
instructed the officers to secure the serv- 
ices of E. S. Wagner, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. This has been ac- 
complished, Mr. Husband states, and Mr. 
Wagner will come to the Federation on 
Nov. 1. 

Mr. Wagner has been connected with 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co. continu- 
ously for about 20 years; he is therefore 
well posted on flour milling and famil- 
jar with current milling problems, He 
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has in the past served the Federation as 
treasurer and as chairman of the com- 
mittee on transportation. Several years 
ago he was the Federation’s representa- 
tive on a committee appointed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to draft 
rules for handling loss and damage 
claims on grain. e has alwavs kept in 
close touch with the Federation’s ac- 


tivities. 
S. O. Werner. 


TARIFF INCREASE ASKED 


Minnesota Conference Calls Upon President 
Coolidge to Add 15¢ per Bu, Immedi- 
ately, to Duty on Wheat 


An immediate increase of 15c per bu 
in the tariff on wheat was asked in the 
following resolution adopted bv a con- 
ference in the office of Governor J. A. O. 
Preus, of Minnesota, on Oct. 29, and 
telegraphed to President Coolidge and all 
Minnesota representatives in Congress: 

“In view of the fact that wheat now 
in the farmers’ hands is speedily mov- 
ing to market at prices below what it 
osts to produce it, and further that 
oreign wheat is now arriving on the 

inneapolis market in competition with 
/wheat of the Northwest; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we indorse the posi- 
tion already taken by various farm or- 
ganizations of the Northwest, that the 
tariff on wheat be increased 50 per cent, 
and that we urge the President of the 
United States to use the authority con- 








'|ferred upon him by Congress to bring | 


| | 


about this protection to the farmers of 


|) the Northwest.” 
‘| The telegram was signed by Governor / 
Preus, N. J. Holmberg, state commission- |) 
\er of agriculture; J. F. Reed, president 


Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation; 
Putnam D. MeMillan, grain buyer for 
Washburn-Crosby Co; George C. Lam- 
bert, Equity Co-operative Exchange; 
Stuart Wells, vice president Wells- 
Dickey Co., and T. H. Hagen, manager 
of the commission department of the 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Ine. 

The conference discussed the proposal 
that the government finance the export 
of 50,000,000 bus of wheat to Germany 
as a method of relief to the farmer, but 
only in relation to the tariff, and it was 
the unanimous opinion that no such 
measure should be undertaken without 
first raising the tariff. 

The proposal of financing exports to 
Germany made by a voluntary committee 
of grain men and bankers has not yet 
received the indorsement of farm or- 
ganizations in the Northwest, pomlpey 
because, Mr. Reed said, it would wor 
chiefly to the benefit of the Canadian 
farmer unless the tariff was increased. 





RUSSELL MILL IN OPERATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The remodeled mill 
of the Kansas Milling Co. at Russell has 
begun operating after a shutdown of 
several weeks during which the plant was 
practically reconstructed. 

The capacity of the mill was increased 
to 800 bbls per day. Installation of sup- 
plementary power was necessary in con- 
nection with these changes, B. F. Her- 
rin, manager of the company, says that 
with the character of wheat available 
and the new mill tuned to high pitch the 
future looks exceedingly promising. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





VEATCH COMPANY IN BANKRUPTCY 
Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Leslie R. Veatch, as presi- 
dent of the Veatch Milling Corporation, 
mill designers and estimators, has filed 
a voluntary bankruptcy petition in the 
United States District Court here. He 
declared himself insolvent to the amount 
of $19,681, and the corporation in debt 
to the amount of $32,087. Individual 
assets of $3,305 and corporation assets 
of $14,796 are listed. There are about 
200 creditors. The company has offices 
in the Prudential Building, Buffalo. 
P. D. Fanwnestocx. 





KANSAS CITY RATE HEARING 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—New evidence and 
arguments in the proceedings by which 
the western states, under leadership of 
the Kansas public utilities commission, 
have sought reductions in rates of grain, 
grain products and hay in the western 


territory, will be heard at Kansas City, 
Nov. 14. Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son and examiners Keene and Beach will 
be in charge of the hearing, representing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The order to reopen the case is espe- 
cially important to middle western in- 
terests, in that it makes the rate adjust- 
ment a nationwide matter, instead of a 
question as to rates in the territory which 
brought the petition. The middle west- 
ern states oppose a national reduction of 
freight rates because eastern growers 
are closer to those markets with which 
farmers between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Mississippi River must compete. 
With equal. rates, this section is said to 
be penalized because of the long haul. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 


BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Threshing in Saskatchewan Makes Progress 
in Ideal Weather—Majority of Kan- 
sas Wheat Acreage Sown 


| . Win~nirec, Man.—The_ weather in 
| Manitoba is clear, with very heavy night 
frosts. Threshing is practically com- 

{pleted at all points. From some parts it 
jis reported that the grain threshed since 

the recent rainfalls has deteriorated as 
| regards grade, but this would apply to 
|; only a comparatively small amount of 
| wheat. The rains which delayed thresh- 
ing have put the soil into excellent condi- 
4,tion for plowing, and this work is pro- 
\f ceeding rapidly, under most favorable 
conditions. In this province about 75 
_ per cent has been completed. 

Threshing operations throughout Sas- 
katchewan have made excellent progress, 
_- owing to ideal weather conditions. Only 
\-10 to 15 per cent of all grains remain to 
\ be threshed. From 50 to 60 per cent 
of fall plowing has already been accom- 
plished, and work is proceeding without 
interruption. The provincial department 
of agriculture places its preliminary 
estimates of yield as follows: wheat, 20 
bus per acre; oats, 45; barley, 29%; 
rye, 15%; flaxseed, 10%. 

Rain and light snow: have fallen in 
some parts of Alberta, but, generally 
speaking, conditions are satisfactory for 
threshing and fall plowing. In _ the 
northern sections of the province some 
20 per cent of all grains has yet to be 
threshed. In the Olds district, where, 
throughout the entire season, crops have 
given excellent promise, yields are more 
than fulfilling expectations. Wheat is 
averaging 30 to 50 bus per acre, oats 60 
to 110, and barley 35 to 40. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—From 75 to 90 per 
cent of the Kansas wheat acreage has 
been sown, except in the southwestern 
counties, where it is about 50 per cent 
completed, according to the state board 
of agriculture. . Stands are fine in all 
parts of the state, and generally cover 
the ground, giving promise of excellent 
fall pastures. Winter wheat seeding in 
Missouri is nearly completed. 


Totevo, Oxn1o.—It is impossible to ar- 
rive at an exact estimate of the wheat 
acreage sown. Reports are conflicting 
and opinions differ. Some sections re- 
port a normal acreage, or about the 
same as last year, but rarely are there 
any reports of acreage in excess of nor- 
mal or of 1922, while there are fre- 
quently reports of less acreage than last 
year being sown. Conditions have been 
favorable, and wheat that is up pre- 
sents a good appearance and excellent 
stand. Farmers are busy in the fields 
with farm work, and the movement of 
wheat is light. 


Denver, Coro.—Rain commenced to 
fall on the morning of Oct. 23 and con- 
tinued until the next day, the storm ex- 
tending over the entire grain growing 
territory in Colorado, and turning to 
snow later. This will be a valuable as- 
set to farmers who have winter wheat in 
the ground. 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Good rains in 
this district have greatly facilitated win- 
ter wheat seeding and improved that al- 
ready sown. 


Great Faris, Mont.—Rains have halt- 
ed and materially delayed threshing and 
late grain harvesting in Montana. It is 
thought that, while there will be some 
damage to grain still in the shock, it will 
not cause large loss. Seeding and fall 
plowing have been going forward. 
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ANDERSON’S RELIEF PLAN 


Minnesota Congressman Proposes Govern. 
ment Payment to Farmers to Offset 
Deficiencies in Wheat Yields 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 30.—( Special 
Telegram)—A proposal for the relief of 
the farmers of that section of the wheat 
belt where there is this year a deficiency 
from the 10-year production averaye has 
been submitted by Representative Syd. 
ney Anderson to Herbert Hoover, Sec. 
retary of Commerce. 

The proposal, which is expected later 
to be submitted to Congress, involves 
payment by the government of 50c bu on 
the difference between this year's pro- 
duction and the 10-year average. The 
states which would benefit are \inne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakot., Mis. 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoiia and 
Colorado, in which the total deficit as 
compared with the previous production 
on a 10-year average is 103,443,900. Com- 
pared with the 10-year average for the 
entire United States, the deficicncy jp 
these same states is 143,125,500 bus, and 
it is upon this latter figure tha! it js 
proposed that the government should 
make settlement. 

The states named, it is pointed out by 
Mr. Anderson, ordinarily produce 52@62 
per cent of the total United States wheat 
crop, but in 1923, with 55.39 of the total 
wheat acreage of this country, they pro- 


duced only 40.14 per cent of the total 
crop, the deficiency by states, coi pared 
with the 10-year average of eich of 
the states included, being as follows: 


Missouri .7 bus, Nebraska 5.7, !Xansas 
4.8, Oklahoma 1.6, Colorado 3.6, \inne- 
sota .9, North Dakota 3.5, South Da- 
kota 1.9. 

The proposal sets forth that such a 
settlement would result in an increased 
farm purchasing price in Kansas of ap- 
proximately $21,000,000, and in North 
Dakota of $14,000,000. The advantages 
of this remedy are declared by its author 
to be that it would improve the veneral 
economic condition and tend to siabilize 
these areas, besides easing the banking 
situation and removing the feeling of 
social and political unrest. The state- 
ment also is made that it involves no dis- 
turbance of the ordinary machinery of 
manufacture and distribution, and no 
increase in cost of bread to the con- 
sumer, 

No mention is made of how the plan 
would be financed, but it appears plain 
that it could be done only by a direct 
appropriation of Congress. States which 
have an excess production over the 10- 
year average, of which there are svveral, 
would not benefit. Crarzes C, Hart. 





LAKE SHIPPING AGREEMENT 

Toronto, Ont.—The board of grain 
commissioners and United States lake 
shipping interests have agreed upon a 
formula under which American vessels 
will now engage in the Canadian grain 
trade. The board has put this agree- 
ment into the form of a ruling which is 
as follows: “We are prepared to accept 
as compliance with section three of the 
inland water freight rates act: (a) the 
filing with the board of tariffs by vessel 
companies, and (b) the filing by ship- 
pers, before loading, of copies of char- 
ters or contracts for space.” This «gree- 
ment will speed up movement of grain 
across the lakes. A. H. Baicey. 





FLOUR SEIZED AT ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30.—(Specia! Tel- 
egram)—Seizure of the first car o! flour 
in St. Louis as a result of the govern 
ment’s investigation in this mark«t, 0 
curred today. The flour, a second cleat 
which was bought by a local company 
from a Kansas mill, was seiz o 
grounds of its containing excessive mois- 
ture and not being properly mark: i. It 
is said the sacks, 140-Ib jutes, con‘ained 
no marks indicating weight, whicl the 
government found to be slightly less 
than 139 Ibs. As the flour was not 
marked, the government did not Pring 
a charge of short weight, althoug!. that 
is the basis back of the contention of its 
not being properly labeled. The mols 
ture content was found by the govern 
ment, represented by an inspector of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the | nited 
States Department of Agriculture. to be 
well in excess of that allowed, 1342 pe 
cent. W. G. Martin, JB. 
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‘The flour market is very spotted. Sev- 
eral Minneapolis mills report little or no 
business in the week ending Oct. 27, 
while others say they made very satis- 
factory sales. The latter apparently 
participated in the purchases made by at 
least one big bakery combination. Some 
mills that eater particularly to family 





trade also reported fair sales. 

While business is far from being ac- 
tive, millers are rather optimistic. The 
trade as a whole is not carrying heavy 
stocks, and should be in the market right 
along for spring wheat flours. Jobbers, 


riicularly, are reported as carrying 
ight stocks, and are supplying their 
weekly requirements from mill ware- 
houses at distributing centers. All classes 
of buyers are interested in fancy and 
first clears, and spring wheat mills gen- 
erally are oversold on these grades. Bak- 
ers ure using more first clears than for- 
meriy in their blends. 

The most unsatisfactory feature to 
the market at present is the dearth of 
shipping directions. The mill that has 
over two or three days’ directions on 
hand is an exception to the general rule. 


part 
P 
i 


Most of them do not know one day 
whether they will be operating the next 
or not. For the week ending Oct. 27, the 
Minneapolis output was only 50 per cent 
of capacity, and if directions do not 


come in more freely, the output this 
week may fall below this mark, 


Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Oct. 30 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

Cotton < ésase eawbced $6.25@6.60 $6.60@7.30 
Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.20 6.50@6.85 
Second patent .......- 5.90@6.00 6.25@6.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.20 4.90@5.20 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.60 3.40@3.50 

*140-lb jutes, 

DURUM 


The demand from macaroni manufac- 
turers for semolinas and durum patents 
is very light. Millers say that, so far, 
the trade has not sensed the situation in 
regard to wheat supplies. About the 
beginning of September the premium on 
No. 1 amber durum wheat was 5c over 
the option, while on Oct. 30 it was 16c 
over. Much of the durum wheat arriv- 
ing at terminals is unfit for milling pur- 
poses. The millers are picking up all 
the choice amber wheat that is arriving, 
and storing it against their requirements 
during the winter and spring months, 
when they believe good milling durum 
wheat will be practically unobtainable. 
For this reason they are urging their 
trade to anticipate their flour require- 
ments at this time. 

In the week ending Oct. 27, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,785 
bbls durum products, compared with 
69,955 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


No. 9 Oct. 30 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.70@5.85 $5.50@5.70 
Fancy patent ........ 5.25@5.40 ....@.... 
Durum flour ......... 4.50@4.75 4.60@4.80 


Clear 


MILLFEED 


_ The millfeed market is still very quiet. 
Eastern inquiry has ceased, the trade 
there being influenced by rather free of- 
ferings of Canadian rl ¢ Argentine bran. 
It is understood that the latter is of- 
fered in Boston at several dollars a ton 
under northwestern bran. 

‘The trade generally in the Middle 
West has not stocked up to any extent. 


The weather is much colder, and this, it 
is expected, will stimulate the demand. 
Southern inquiry for flour middlings and 
red dog has fallen off considerably. 
While jobbers ask $28 ton, Minneapo- 
lis, for bran and standard middlings, 
November shipment, they say it is hard 
to obtain this price. Some prompt 





to about 4c over. On Oct. 30 Canadian 
offerings were 2@S3c out of line. 


CAREER OF J. W. AUGHENBAUGH 


J. W. Aughenbaugh, of the firm of 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., whose sudden death on Oct. 22 
was announced in The Northwestern 
Miller of Oct. 24, was a territorial pio- 
neer of Minnesota and a miller of na- 
tional repute. He had attended to his 
regular duties at the mill on the day of 
his death, and two or three times that 
day had mentioned how well he was 
feeling. About 8 o’clock in the evening 
he was stricken, and died at 9. With 
him at the time were his wife, his son, 
Dana W. Aughenbaugh, two daughters, 
Mrs. G. W. Strong and Mrs. Daisy Mill- 
er, and his two partners, E. A. and G. 


W. Everett. Heart failure, brought on 
by hardening of the arteries, was the 
cause of death. The funeral was 


The Late J. W. Aughenbaugh 


bran is offered at $27.50. Mill offerings, 
however, are limited, and it is asserted 
that, if a buying movement should set in, 
the price would probably advance sharp- 
ly. The larger mills are all oversold for 
30-day shipment, and limit offerings to 
mixed cars with flour. 

Bran and standard middlings are quot- 
ed nominally by mills at $28@28.50 ton, 
flour middlings $32@32.50, red dog 
$34.50@35, mixed feed $31, and rye mid- 
dlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,009 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Oct. 30 Year ago 
BOB 2c ccccccveces $27.75 @28.00 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.75@28.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 29.00@31.00 26.00@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 29.00@30.00 


WHEAT 


Offerings of Canadian wheat have had 
a depressing effect on cash wheat values 
in Minneapolis, though premiums on top 
grades are, if anything, a little higher 
than in the previous week. The percent- 
age of choice wheat in current arrivals 
is light and is absorbed daily, city mills 
taking practically everything offered. 
Medium grades are a little lower. No. 
1 dark northern sells at 4@14c over De- 
cember, and No. 1 northern at le under 


held Oct. 25. 
of Owatonna, national chaplain of the 
American Legion, conducted the service. 


The Rev. E. C. Clemans, 


Mr. Aughenbaugh was born in Ohio 
on Christmas Day, 1846, and came to 
Minnesota with his parents in 1856. At 
the age of 15 he enlisted in the navy, 
and served three years on the lower 
Mississippi and along the Red River un- 
der Commodore Porter. He then en- 
listed in company B, First Minnesota, 
and served until the close of the Civil 
War. 

In 1865, Mr. Aughenbaugh began 
working in the Polar Star mill at Fari- 
bault and later was head miller succes- 
sively in mills at Freeborn, Warsaw, 
Waterville and Faribault, Minn. In 
1877 he entered into partnership with 
William Everett, the founder of the 
Eaco mills at Waseca, and continued the 
partnership, after the death of Mr. Ev- 
erett, with the latter’s sons, E. A. and 
G. W. Everett. 

Mr. Aughenbaugh was beloved locally 
for his great generosity, upright, un- 
swerving honesty and his outspoken can- 
dor and devotion to family and. friends. 
His pocketbook was open at all times to 
the needy. His one hobby, outside of 
his mill, was his garden, and throughout 
the summer months -he daily delivered 
bouquets of flowers wherever he thought 
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they would bring comfort and happiness. 
Mr. Aughenbaugh was a thirty-second 
degree Mason, a Knight Templar and a 
Shriner. 


JAMES L. SWANTON DEAD 


James L. Swanton, for 42 years a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis and charter member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, died Oct. 
25, at his home here. Mr. Swanton was 
in the early days connected with A. D. 
Mulford, the Great Western Elevator 
Co. and the Dibble Grain Co. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. . 

SHORTAGE OF HARD GLUTEN WHEAT 

The Nov. 1 issue of the Wheat Grower, 
the official organ of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association, claims that 
there is a shortage of hard spring gluten 
wheat, such as is grown in North Da- 
kota. The commercial value of gluten 
at the present price of flour, the article 
claims, is around 20c per lb. With the 
average gluten content of North Dakota 
wheat this year estimated at 13.35 per 
cent, there are about 8 lbs of gluten in 
a bushel of wheat. On this basis the 
commercial value of wheat should be 
$1.60 per bu. 


CEREAL COMPANIES SUED 


C. M. Rich and A. H. Rich have filed 
suit against the Corno Mills Co. and the 
National Oats Co., of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and J. R. Mathews, J. C. D. Reed 
and J. C. Simonds, of East St. Louis, IIL, 
for $250,000 damages and an injunction 
prohibiting the defendants from using 
their name or any of their brands or 
trademarks. The plaintiffs were for- 
merly associated with the defendants in 
the cereal miiling business, but were 
ousted from the company last September 
and their option to purchase the Na- 
tional plant at Cedar Rapids withdrawn. 


NOTES 
Cracked corn is $3.50 ton lower for 
the week. 


Lee M. Abbey, president Pioneer Grain 
Corporation, Minneapolis, is calling on 
his eastern mill connections. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from Europe. 

C. E. Ballard is representing the Bar- 
ber Miiling Co., of Minneapolis, in west- 
ern Ohio and Michigan territory. 

H. F. Bergman, Minneapolis oil meal 
jobber, left Oct. 29 to call on the trade 
at Chicago, Buffalo and other eastern 
points. 

Donald C. Graham, sales manager H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a trip to eastern flour 
centers. 

C. R. Heaney, manager of the Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, left Oct. 24 for 
the East. He will probably be gone five 
or six weeks. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
left Oct. 29 for the East, to be gone 
several weeks. 

John W. King, of New York, forei 
freight agent for the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co., with Mrs. King, visited 
in Minneapolis recently. 

W. H. Rowe, of Cleveland, until re- 
cently district salesman for the Graf- 
ton (Ohio) Flour Milling Co., was a 
Minneapolis visitor, Oct. 26-27. 

R. W. Goodell, of Minneapolis, vice 
president King Midas Milling Co., at- 
tended the regular monthly directors’ 
meeting of his company in Philadelphia. 
‘London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Oct. 30 as follows: 
sight, $4.48%4; three-day, $4.48; 60-day 
$4.45%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.75. 

Minneapolis linseed mills are asking 
$49 ton for prompt shipment linseed oil 
meal, and $50 for future shipment, while 
jobbers quote prompt shipment at $48.50. 
Demand is light, but is expected to im- 
prove with colder weather. 

Based on the close, Oct. 30, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minneseta for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1, No. 1 northern 98c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 1 
northern 98c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 92c, No. 1 northern 86c. 

(Continued on page 492.) 
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The total volume of flour booked dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 27 by south- 
western mills siightiy exceeded that of 
any preceding week of the month, which 
has been a quiet one, Quotations are 
generally unchanged, although a few 
mills advanced prices about 1Uc bbl. 

Business was largely with jobbers, 
and, in most reported instances, buyers 
took less than 1,000 bbls. Over halt the 
mills did not share in the improvement. 
Those that did report increased sales 
made bookings mostly to regular cus- 
tomers for scattered shipment, usually 
90 days. While no widespread con- 
fidence was shown in present prices by 
buyers, a number who had tilled re- 
quirements early in the season through 
this month re-entered the market for at 
least a portion of their needs during the 
holiday season. While bookings were 
made to bakers in a few instances, this 
class of trade bought more sparingly 
than others. 

Brokers found it difficult to bring the 
views of their buyers in line with cur- 
rent values. Increased interest in the 
market was apparent, but buyers of all 
classes seemed to expect a more material 
reduction in flour prices when wheat 
started to decline during the week end- 
ing Oct. 20. Millers, however, did not 
follow the wheat market closely at that 
time, because of a sharp break in mill- 
feed. Price cutting was not extensive, 
but, where reductions were made, mill- 
ers had their offerings quickly taken. 

Shipping instructions were sufficiently 
active to keep mills operating about on 
a parity with other recent weeks, and 
with the five- and ten-year average for 
the period, although mill capacity in the 
Southwest has been increased substan- 
tially within the past two years. 

Export sales and inquiries from abroad 
were not active, and prices were usually 
too far out of line to promote business. 
Canadian price competition was report- 
ed as holding down sales of flour from 
the Southwest. A fancy first clear was 
sold to Holland at a price that netted the 
mill $4.30, jutes, Kansas City. Other 
mills reported that ordinary first clear 
offered to the same market at $3.90, bulk, 
Kansas City, could not be placed. A 
slightly increased volume of clear, 
straight and cut straight was sold to 
Porto Rico and Cuba, 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Oct. 27): 
patent, $5.85@6.35; 95 per cent, $5.20@ 
5.80; straight, $5.10@5.60; first clear, 
$4.10@4.35; second clear, $3.50@3.85; 
low grade, $3.30@3.45. 


MILLFEED 


An extremely sensitive market for 
millfeed has developed in Kansas City, 
with support largely speculative and 
mills inclined to hold back offerings. 
This has resulted in wide fluctuation. 
Bran, starting a week ago at near $80, 
the high point of the season, dropped 
rapidly to below $26 when support was 
withdrawn from the market, although 
offerings from mills were not heavy at 
any time. Near the close of the week 
ending Oct. 27, speculative buying was 
again apparent, and the market regained 
part of its former losses, selling at $28 
@28.50. Consumptive demand is re- 


ported as light, with feed hard to place 
at current prices. Little interest is be- 
ing shown in deferred shipment. Quo- 
tations, sacked, per ton (quotations of 


Oct. 27): bran, $27@28; brown shorts, 
$28.50@29; gray shorts, $30@31. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending Oct. 
27, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 53 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 89 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 59 per cent in the week 
ending Oct. 13. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 81-87 ...5:. 150,900 113,777 76 
Previous week ... 150,900 125,550 83 
Year aG0 ....00+.- 132,900 115,852 87 
Two years ago .. 105,900 92,700 89 
Five-year AVeTage ......eeeeeccceee 80 
Ten-year AVCTABS ....- cee ceceseves 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 81-37 2.000. 510,030 350,489 66 
Previous week ... 510,030 340,563 67 
Year ago ........ 486,630 361,484 74 
Two years ago... 501,930 449,761 89 

Five-year average ....-.eseeeeeeeee 77.3 
Ten-year Average ......csceecerccee 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,925 bbls, against 28,597 in the 
previous week, 17,856 a year ago and 
12,409 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic business‘ active, 16 fair and 31 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,- 
400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. B1-BT .corcccsccccvvee 35,793 75 
Previous week ............ 48,580 102 
WOOP GO sicbs ve cedewse gcse 51,263 108 
Two years ago .........066 22,115 46.6 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%c, 
November seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 52%4c 
November seaboard, via New York .60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Orleans, 
4814c; Antwerp, via New Orleans, 5044c, 
November seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York, 58c; Antwerp, 
via New York, 58c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 48144c, via New York 55c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 55%4c, via New 
York 63c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
55%4c, via New York 65c. f 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis... 19,500 17,550 140,075 125,425 
Wh't, bus..1,467,450 1,719,900 621,000 873,450 
Corn, bus....163,500 163,750 122,500 83,750 
Oats, bus....324,700 130,900 217,600 118,300 


Rye, bus..... 8,800 5,600 1,100 12,100 

Barley, bus.. 33,000 4,500 21,000 2,600 

Bran, tons... 780 1,180 4,780 6,040 

Hay, tons.... 2,820 5,496 672 1,224 
CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Oct. 27: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.07@1.25, No. 2 $1.04@1.25, No. 3 
$1.08@1.25, No. 4 96c@$1.20; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 
3 $1.10@1.14, No. 4 $1.06@1.10. 

White corn, No. 2 92@938c, No. 3 90@ 
91c, No. 4 89@90c; yellow corn, No. 2 
97@98c, No. 3 95@96c, No. 4 93@95c; 
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mixed corn, No. 2 90c, No. 3 88@90c, 
No. 4 86@90c. 


SPECIAL SERVICE TO MINNEAPOLIS 


Arrangements have been made for a 
special service over the Chicago Great 
Western Railway for millers and others 
from the Southwest who will be guests 
of The Northwestern Miller at the Cele- 
bration of its Fiftieth Anniversary, at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 22, 23 and 24. Special 
cars for the accommodation of millers 
and their friends will leave Kansas City 
in the afternoon of Nov. 21, either at- 
tached to the regular train or moved as 
a second section, arriving at Minneapolis 
the following morning. Reservations for 
about 60 from Kansas City, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas have so far 
been received. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE MEETING 


The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League will be held at 
the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Tues- 
day, Nov. 20, according to announcement 
by C. V. Topping, secretary. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 9:30 a.m. 
The original date set was Oct. 11, but 
this was later found to conflict with an 
important rate hearing which members 
of the league wished to attend. 

No hard-and-fast programme for the 
meeting has been arranged, it being con- 
sidered more important to allow millers 
a free discussion of conditions and prob- 
lems of milling. Members will be allowed 
to introduce any topic they wish to hear 
discussed, 

Two factors influenced the officials of 
the league in naming the date, Secretary 
Topping said. The American Royal Live 
Stock Show will be held here Nov. 17-24, 
and the railroads have made a special 
fare of one and one third for the round 
trip to Kansas City from points in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, -Texas, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska and Arkansas. 

The date will also be convenient for 
the millers who will attend The North- 
western Miller Anniversary Celebration 
at Minneapolis, Nov. 22, 23 and 24. A 
special train for these will leave Kansas 
City for Minneapolis the afternoon of 
Nov. 21. 


SEPTEMBER MILLING ACTIVITY 


September flour output figures, as 
summarized from The Northwestern 
Miller’s reports by the, Federal Reserve 
(tenth district) bank, follow: 

Mills in the Southwest reporting 
weekly to The Northwestern Miller made 
2,006,979 bbls of flour during September, 
operating on an average of 72.7 per cent 
of full-time capacity. This flour output 
is 32,260 bbls below the total production 
in August and 96,279 below the total for 
September, 1922. Production at the prin- 
cipal milling centers during the month is 
here shown: 


Production, Pct. of 
bbls capacity 





Be rere i ee 541,195 86.1 
OMAR « o'0'c 0.00 00s sNews ee 91,105 , 94.6 
SEED be 606 cece cases reews 86,459 44.8 
is MEN 5 cc cvecdecesdeen 119,774 60.6 
UEUUED 0 Sse dk vcacevecevece 181,732 67.5 
GEE wetci tec cirectvenes 986,714 17.9 

Total, September, 1923. .2,006,979 72.7 
Total, August, 1923 ...... 2,039,239 69.5 
Total, September, 1922... .2,103,258 79.1 

NOTES 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
is on a brief business trip to Chicago. 

William Kelly, president William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
cently made a brief visit to Kansas City. 

F. H. Strickland, southwestern repre- 
sentative Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, is making a week’s trip over his 
territory. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the board, 
and Thad L. Hoffman, president, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., have returned from 
a tour of eastern markets. 

T. A. Noftzger, general counsel Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., visited the home of- 
fice of the company here recently. Mr. 
Noftzger’s home is in Wichita, Kansas. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ yo en Kansas City, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association in Omaha, 
Oct. 26. 

George A. McCandles, northern IIli- 
nois representative Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, visited the home of- 
fice here recently, accompanied by C. A. 
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Hirt, of the Hirt Baking Corporation, 
Peoria, Ill. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, has ar- 
ranged a meeting of entomologists of 


Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne. 
braska in Kansas City, Oct. 29, to con- 
sider campaigns to eradicate chinch bugs 


and other wheat pests. 

H. C. Monk, formerly with Goffe & 
Carkener, Kansas City grain dealers, has 
resigned, to become associated with his 
father in a produce concern. Mr. Monk’s 
membership in the Kansas City Bord of 
Trade has been posted for transier to 
R. A. Wood, of the same firm. . 

The Monthly Review, published jy the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kans. City, 
says in the November issue: “\ very 
heavy reduction in the volume of wheat 
arriving in September at the fou. lead- 
ing markets of the tenth district \vas re- 
ported. Receipts aggregating 10,139,550 
bus during the month were 49.1 p:r cent 
less than in August, and 29 per cit less 
than in September, 1922.” 

The Newton (Kansas) Milling « Ele- 
vator Co. has placed its western Penn- 
sylvania ow with B. A. Word, Jr, 
who was formerly one of the company’s 
salesmen in Indiana. Mr. Word will 
make his headquarters in Pitt-urgh. 
The eastern Kansas and southwestern 
Missouri territory of the Newtoi Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. will be haniied by 
F, J. Graham, Kansas City, in the ‘uture. 

The Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
has joined the Kansas City Mastc, Bak- 
ers’ Club in trying to increase |'\e use 


of toast. In a local newspaper dver- 
tisement the company featured «\ectric 
toasters and the fact that it woul: honor 
a coupon inclosed in the loaf «i any 


member of the club for $2 on thi price 
of a toaster. The bakers will inclose 
coupons in the wrappers once a week un- 
til Dec. 15. 


Local shippers and millers are s:id to 
be watching the Montana wheat situation 
closely, with a view to bringing the north- 
western b weg into this territory. Re- 
ports indicate that a fairly large quan- 
tity of good, heavy milling whea: may 
be procured from that state. A small 
amount has been shipped to the Kansas 
City market, and some to mills in interior 
Kansas, but prices now are about five 
cents out of line with this market. On 


some of the shipments, Omaha. villing 
was obtained. 

Twenty members of a marketiny class 
at the Kansas State Agricultura! Col- 
lege came to Kansas City from M inhat- 


tan, Kansas, for a two days’ visi! with 
the grain trade and flour mills. The 
students were accompanied by lt. M. 
Green, professor of grain markcting, 
and C. D. Davis, professor of «rops. 
Visits were made and methods s\udied 
at the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the (amp- 
bell Baking Co., J. C. Lysle Millins Co, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., the kansas 
state grain inspection departmen! and 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


The Bulte Mills, until recently the 
principal mill of the Kansas Flour Mills 
., has been shut down the past few 
weeks for a general overhauling. [t is 
the first time since it was built, over 20 
years ago, that it has been closed :lown 


for a thorough repairing. Several ‘imes 
during that period it ceased oper: tions 
for a few days, when shipping instruc- 
tions were slack, to allow men to make 


minor repairs, but, with few excep'ions, 
the original machinery, spouting and 
other parts have served since the !uild- 
ing of the mill. In that period, ‘i has 
made an enviable record in running 
time. A new boiler and new spouting 
are now being installed, and it is uncer- 
tain when the plant will resume opera 
tions. 


SALINA 


Flour sales are reported fair by Sa- 
lina millers for the week ending Oc‘. 25; 
averaging well with the preceding ‘eek. 
Shipping directions continue good with 
some mills, not so with others. 
Very little export has been worked dur- 
ing the past week by local millers. Prices 
are steady. Quotations, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City: fancy short patent, 
$6.10@6.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.70@ 5.80; 
straight grade, $5.50@5.60. 

There is a heavy farm movement of 
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wheat in the country at present, and 
carload wheat is moving steadily. . 

Feed demand has improved, with 
prices steady. Quotations: feed in mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.35@ 
1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.48@1.50; 
gray shorts, $1.60. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a conbiaell weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern ‘Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Oct, 18-25 ccccrecsrceseees 20,179 44 
cam Sipe cite he ne ee 43 
vious wee 24,786 54 


ye BBO eocvesecssererees ; 
Grain inspections at the Salina station 


of the state grain inspection department 
for the week ending Oct. 25: wheat, 77 
cars; barley, 11; oats, 2; corn, 20. 


NOTES 


J. S. Hart, of the Denton-Hart Grain 

Co. Kansas City, recently visited Salina 
grain men. 
" \. §, MeVey, bookkeeper for the 
Bossemeyer Grain Co., has gone to Kan- 
sas City, where he has a position with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Work of rebuilding Elevator A, of the 
Western Star Mill Co., recently damaged 
by fire, is progressing rapidly and the 
plant will soon be ready for installation 
of new machinery. 

Many farmers of western Kansas, 
wher: there is a bumper crop of corn, 
are cudeavoring to make early shipment 
by posing of it as snap corn. The 
first ‘ew earloads received in Salina ar- 
rived in very poor condition, either heat- 
ing in condition to heat if moved 
an eat distance. Line houses with 
coun!:y stations have issued orders to 
dis nue loading this corn until it has 


dri it sufficiently for handling. It is 
quite probable that corn shipped before 
Dec. | will carry much moisture, as corn 
in this section has not matured under 
favorable conditions for it to dry out 
before that time. 
WICHITA 
Business showed some improvement 


during the week of Oct. 21-27, according 


to millers here. Prices are about the 
same as in the previous week, with fancy 
short patent quoted in cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City basis, at $6.50@6.60 bbl, and 
straight grades at $6.05@6.10. Export 
demand is quiet. 


Demand for feed picked up somewhat. 
Prices, Kansas City basis, 100-Ib sacks: 
bran, $28 ton; mill-run, $80; gray shorts, 
$33. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Oot. 21-37 wsdeusiee 64,620 39,087 60 
Previous week ..... 64,620 40,800 63 
ZOMP QO .csebecune 64,620 54,102 83.7 


OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


The Association of Operative Millers, 
District Organization No. 1, will hold its 
second quarterly meeting in Hutchinson, 
Nov. 3. A luncheon at the Board of 
Commerce rooms will open the pro- 
gramme, followed by technical talks on 
milling subjects. The initial meeting of 
the district organization, said to be the 
first of its kind, was held in Wichita 
three months ago. B.C. Williams, of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, is chair- 
man, and William R. Luby, of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, is secretary of 
the district group. Approximately 200 
millers are expected to attend the Huteh- 
inson meeting. M, F. Dillon, Kansas 
City, is secretary of the organization. 


ATCHISON 

Millers early in the week of Oct, 21-27 
reported a brisk demand from scattered 
Sources. This was attributed to the be- 
lief by buyers that the market was on 
the bottom temporarily and the fact 
that a weakness in feeds was a possible 
Source of a more bullish feeling on fu- 
ture flour prices. 

Despite this weakness in flour prices, 
the demand was accompanied by a lib- 
eral supply of shipping directions, which 
allowed mills to operate practically full 
time, one plant being forced to run Sun- 
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day on account of pressing export or- 
ders. 

While the majority of the business 
booked was for domestic purposes, yet 
several round lots of flour were reported 
as worked to the Continent, and one mill 
reported several bookings to Latin 
America. 

Late in the week, buyers did not seem 
willing to follow the advances and few 
bookings were reported. 

The grain elevators report an active 
demand for cash corn for deferred ship- 
ment. Many of the elevators are now 
taking in cash corn which, while grad- 
ing around No. 5 on account of moisture, 
is of very good quality. 


NOTES 


M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a recent 
visitor here. 

E. B. Hackney, of the Blair Milling 
Co., recently spent a day in Kansas City 
calling on the trade. 

C. D. Ferguson, of the E. M. Rogers 
Co., Fort Worth, recently called on the 
grain and seed interests here. 

C. H. Blanke, manager Blair Elevator 
Corporation, spent the current week end 


have been made over into living quarters 
for many thousand rainbow trout sup- 
plied by a hatchery operated in connec- 
tion with the hotel. From this main 
supply the lake below and the river clear 
to its junction with the White, a dozen 
miles below, are annually stocked with 
fish. Because of the fact that the tem- 
perature of the water never varies in 
summer and the stream never has been 
known to freeze in winter, the mill pond, 
raceway and lake below have been found 
to be ideal for trout culture, and, when 
they strike, for fishing. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


OKLAHOMA 


Railroad traffic in Oklahoma had prac- 
tically been restored to normal in the 
last week of October, and a majority of 
mills of Oklahoma and the Texas pan- 
handle that were affected by floods were 
operating again. Nothing like a normal 
business had been restored, however. 
The movement of flour and teed to in- 
land points was light. Railroads had 
begun to move, over circuitous routes, 
mill products destined to Arkansas and 
other southeastern states and into and 
out of Texas. Light demand for flour 











Roaring River Hotel, a Built-Over Flour Mill in Missouri, Recently Destroyed by Fire 


in Nebraska City and Lincoln, and re- 
ports the movement of grain very light 
in that locality. 


OZARK LANDMARK BURNS 


The Roaring River Hotel, a resort on 
Roaring River, eight miles from Cass- 
ville, in Barry County, Missouri, burned 
Monday, Oct. 15. The property was a 
total loss in spite of the efforts of a 
bucket brigade of fire fighters. 

The Roaring River Hotel was a built- 
over flour mill which had for probably 
three quarters of a century served the 
surrounding territory in the “hill” coun- 
try of southwestern Missouri. It was 
located about 300 yards from the source 
of the river as it bubbled, at a tempera- 
ture of 51 degrees, out of the side of the 
mountain. The original builder had 
dammed the stream and led a raceway 
along the side of the hill to the mill 
site. The mill itself was built of hewn 
timbers on a laid-up foundation of na- 
tive rock. For many years the upper 
part of the structure was occupied by a 
woolen mill, and farmers from 20 miles 
or more brought both their grain and 
their wool clip to the mill. In recent 
years “shipped in flour” has displaced the 
local milled product, and about three 
years ago the old mill was rebuilt as a 
summer resort hotel. 

In the rebuilding, the hotel kitchens 
and living quarters occupied the main 
building, with the adz-squared timbers 
fully exposed in side walls and ceilings. 
The wheel pit underneath the kitchen 
was rebuilt of concrete and housed a 
turbine wheel, which furnished electricity 
for lighting, refrigeration and operating 
the modern coffee percolator. In_ the 
rear . | the building was stored much of 
the machinery, including the French 


buhrs, which the owner of the hotel 

hoped some day to reinstall in a mill to 

be built lower down on the stream. 
Meantime, 


the flume and headrace 


and wheat exports caused less embarrass- 
ment than domestic business. 

Millers report that orders from near- 
by states are slow, particularly from 
jobbers and wholesalers, for the opinion 
prevails that the price of wheat and, 
consequently, that of flour, is: about due 
for a break. Flour prices maintained 
the level of the past few weeks, hard 
wheat patent selling at $6.30@6.60 bbl 
and soft wheat patent at $6.50@6.80. 
Corn feed.prices were slightly reduced. 
Millers found it next to impossible to 
move these feeds at the prices they had 
to make. Both millers and buyers were 
relieved by a 15c reduction in the price 
of white corn. Corn chops were reduced 
to $2.05@2.10. Corn meal prices ranged 
68@72c for 25-lb bags. 

Movement af wheat from farms con- 
tinued light, mainly because of floods. 
A survey made by one Oklahoma milling 
concern recently shows that probably 50 
per cent of the Oklahoma wheat crop is 
yet in growers’ possession. Other reports 
show 30 to 40 per cent. The opinion is 
prevalent in the trade that the acreage 
in Oklahoma and western Texas is equal 
to that of last year. 


NOTES 


L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co., is on a business tour of Texas. 

Jule G. Smith, president Fort Worth 
Elevators Co., is a candidate for finance 
commissioner of Fort Worth. 

Among exhibits at the recent Garfield 
County fair at Enid, Okla., were the 
Mitchell Baking Co., the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association, the Red 
Star Milling Co., and Klein’s bakery. 

The absorption of the assets of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Clovis, N. M., by 
the Stone Grain Co. of that place, is 
announced. Robert Stone, who owns a 
majority of the shares of stock, is sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager of the 
company. It has a capital stock of 
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$150,000, and deals extensively in mill- 
feeds and grain. 

The Home Industry League of San: 
Antonio, Texas, was incorporated recent- 
ly by Arthur Storms, vice manager of 
the Pioneer Mills, James A. Gallagher, 
H. W. Tucker and G, G. Geyer. The 
purpose is to encourage the buying of 
home products. 

Eighteen counties of Oklahoma, em- 
bracing the greater part of the state’s 
wheat belt, have been assembled by the 
extension division of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College into the north- 
western district for farm demonstration 
purposes. Fred R. Merrifield, who for 
three years was farm agent of Wood- 
ward County, has been appointed district 
agent, and will co-operate with the board 
of agriculture, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association and 
other organizations in urging wheat im- 
provement and better soil culture. 


COLORADO 


Due to recent weakness in the wheat 
market, buyers have shown less inclina- 
tion to increase their future commitments 
on flour. Also the volume of shipping 
directions on old contracts has been of 
smaller volume, which has given the mills 
ample opportunity to clean up old orders 
and get in position to make quick ship- 
ment. Those mills which are on full 
time have sufficient orders to maintain 
this gait for a week or 10 days and, con- 
sidering the volume of flour already 
booked, it appears probable that further 
shipping instructions will arrive so that 
a full-time run can be maintained for 
several weeks. 

It is now an established fact that the 
crop of soft white wheat in the West 
is considerably smaller than was predict- 
ed early in the season. In that territory 
it continues to sell at strong prices, even 
though a heavy movement has been in 
progress for some time. It is thought 
that soft wheat flour from Colorado ter- 
ritory will not sell much, if any, cheaper 
this season. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.25@6.35 bbl, standard patent 
$5.50@5.60, self-rising flour $6.50@6.60, 
all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60-day 
shipment. 

Millfeed continues in heavy demand, 
although a decided drop in bran prices 
has been anticipated for some time. Cash 
corn has declined substantially in this 
market in the past few days, and this 
may affect millfeed values in the near 
future. Bran is selling at $28 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. 

* * 

D. M. Roller, of the Jennings & Roller 
Grain Co., Wray, Colo., spent Oct. 26-28 
in Denver, calling on the trade. 


OMAHA 


There is little activity in flour trade 
circles. All millers agree that business 
is very quiet. The decline in wheat has 
greatly lessened if not entirely killed the 
interest which, when the market was 
strong, promised heavier buying. 

Millfeed prices have declined substan- 
tially, so that flour prices cannot fully 
reflect the decline in the wheat market. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, says: “The 
difficulties in the milling business in 
Nebraska are common to all the other 
states. Overcapacity and overproduc- 
tion are the twin devils which have rid- 


_den the markets down everywhere, de- 


moralized business ethics and practices, 
and caused us to loose cohesion as indus- 
trial brothers. Scattered all over the 
country, segregated into 10,000 units, 
with a few arrogant fellows exercising 
despotic powers to crush and destroy all 
rivals, we have been led into a mutual 
mauling mélée, where every man’s hand 
is against his brother. We bid our heads 
off in premiums, fighting each other for 
wheat to make into flour, and sell below 
cost in order to take customers away 
from the other fellows. It is solely in 
our power to correct this situation. The 
protective tariff of $1.56 per bbl on flour 
keeps the products of foreign mills out 
of our markets, so that we hold our fate 
in our own hands. 

“Neither the government, nor any 
legitimate interest, nor the consumers, 
begrudge us a fair measure of profit. 
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The field is ours. Are we going to con- 
tinue to fight over it like Kilkenny cats, 
and lose all our fur, or will we curtail 
production, figure conversion costs on a 
12-hour basis or less, and get a little 
margin of profit on sales based on the 
Federation Sales Contract form? Wit- 
ness the proceedings of the great Mill- 
ers’ National Federation meeting in Chi- 
cago. The main question was to deter- 
mine some way to stop this reckless mar- 
keting of flour below cost; to reorganize 
or revive the lines of solidarity in the 
industry, and they found the results of 
the discussions so encouraging that an- 
other meeting is to be held in January. 
As President Roos well said, ‘It is a 
state of mind-fear of the other fellow 
that leads us to cut prices.’” 
OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 231-27 .....06- 33,100 = =—s— an seee 8 
Previous week ..... 2 20,716 92 
WOOP GOO ceccees x 21,294 112 
Two years ago..... 24,000 20,328 113 





NEBRASKA GRAIN RATE HEARING 

An informal grain rate hearing before 
the Nebraska state railway commission 
on Oct. 25 was attended by John A. 
Kuhn, traffic manager of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, J. W. Shorthill, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Grain and Live Stock State Asso- 
ciation, various country grain shippers, 
and representatives of the railroads, at 
which rates on grain from points other 
than those provided for in the order is- 
sued by the Commission last July were 
discussed. 

The order issued in July provided for 
a reduction in rates on grain to Omaha 
to the basis of the Nebraska distance 
tariff rates from points within a radius 
of about 100 miles; and the carriers vol- 
untarily agreed to apply the rates on 
both intrastate and interstate traffic. 

This left an unequal adjustment from 
the stations immediately beyond the line 
of demarcation where the distance 
tariff prevailed, the difference being as 
much as 1%c per 100 lbs higher from 
a station five miles beyond the last point 
where the reduction of July was made. 
It also disturbed cross-country competi- 
tion. It was this situation that the 
Commission, in common with the car- 
riers, desired to have ironed out. No de- 
cision was rendered at the hearing, but 
it is thought that there will be no diffi- 
culty about making an adjustment satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

Leicn Leste. 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour in September, 
1923 and 1922, via United States and Cana- 
dian seaboard ports, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics: 









WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1923 1922 
United States ........ 474,445 815,033 
United Kingdom 

ve U. &. porte....» 2,220,844 5,308,172 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,615,336 1,530,833 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports..... 33,034 283,732 

Via Canadian ports. . 955,868 1,295,710 

TOARID 2 vvsesctiaves 5,299,527 9,233,480 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923 1922 
United States ........ 12,690 53,108 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 43,721 46,998 

Via Canadian ports.. 129,133 267,102 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 89,910 160,854 

Via Canadian ports.. 181,025 169,317 

BOOKS: 650 deans vases 456,479 697,379 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada dur- 
ing September, 1923, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 lbs: 





To 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
i eS See eee ee ch ee Pe 25,858 
meetn Beanery, TH. Bi. sSece ' ccwes 3,345 
in Ay Me Mcovcale’ estes .tatwe. eevee 
Other New Bruns- 

Wee POGMOR cc cise: twee "OE oo tege 
Montreal, Que. ...... 8 rere 91,873 
Quebec, Que. ........ SOU. rages . cegee 
i SR  ckdae: asves. cadena 510 
eg ee 1,153 
Athelstan, Que. ..... sedes- Kenes 19,445 
Niagara Falls, Ont... 18,086 10,890 44,245 


Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 
Winnipeg, Man. 
North Portal, Sask... 
Vancouver, B. C. .... 


25,635 255 24,557 
2 


59,949 





Totals 12,690 270,935 
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Flour business in this territory was 
very unsatisfactory during the week end- 
ing Oct. 27. Reports from local dealers 
were almost unanimous that sales were 
of a routine character and buying was 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. The trade 
here apparently is satisfied with its pres- 
ent holdings. Many are booked up until 
after the first of the year, and they can 
see nothing in. the present situation to 
warrant heavy buying. 

Mills seem very anxious for immediate 
shipment business. Most of them have 
a large amount of orders on their books, 
but shipping directions are coming in 
very slowly, and in order to get business 
they are again quoting extremely low 
prices for quick delivery, but these have 
not stimulated buying. Mill representa- 
tives are devoting more time to getting 
directions than to new business. 

One local representative the past week 
canceled over 8,000 bbls of flour on ac- 
count of lack of directions and inability 
of buyers to take out flour bought in 
contract time. This flour was purchased 
at prices much below present levels, but 
buyers had no room for it and preferred 
to cancel rather than to pay carrying 
charges. 

Clears are firm, but demand is spotted. 
A number of mills are offering first clear, 
but not in any quantity, and prices they 
are asking are generally considered too 
high. Second clears are more plentiful, 
and demand locally is rather slow. A 
local mill reports the sale of a fair-sized 
lot of second clear for export, but over- 
sea business, on the whole, is very quiet. 

Local mills are operating their rye 
units practically full capacity, the week’s 
output totaling 7,000 bbls, an increase of 
1,500 over the previous week. Inquiry 
locally is rather quiet, but buyers are 
ordering out rye flour on old contracts 
quite freely. Export business holds up, 
and sales were reported to Baltic coun- 
tries. White is quoted at $3.60@3.80 
bbl, medium at $3.50@3.60, and dark at 
$3.20@3.50. 

Sales of semolinas were confined to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. The trade still 
looks for a lowering of values to a level 
which millers cannot meet. Shipping di- 
rections also are slowing up. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.65@6.05 bbl, jute; 
No. 3 semolina, $5.45@5.80; fancy durum 
patent, $5.35@5.60. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.50 
bbl, standard patent $5.70@6.25, first 
clear $4.60@5.20, second clear $3.65@ 
4.10; hard winter short patent $5.50@ 
6.10, 95 per cent patent $4.90@5.40, 
straight $4.65@5, first clear $4.25@4.50; 
soft winter short patent $5@5.50, stand- 
ard patent $4.70@5.20, straight $4.50@ 
4.75, first clear $4.20@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


There was better inquiry for millfeed, 
and the market has a firmer undertone. 
Mill offerings continue light, but job- 
bers were offering more freely, demand 
coming principally from mixers for bran 
and standard middlings. The advance 
also stimulated inquiry from the country 
trade. Transit offerings of feed which 
caused a slight recession in prices a 
week ago have been cleaned up, and the 
market is in a much healthier condition. 
There is also improved inquiry for de- 
ferred delivery, this coming mainly from 
mixers. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30@31.50 
ton, hard winter bran $30.50@31.50, soft 
winter bran $31@32, standard middlings 


$30.50@31.50, flour middlings $33@34.50, 
red dog $35@36.50. 
CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Oct. 21-237 .......0- 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
Year 8G0 ..cccseee 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago .... 40,000 19,500 49 


CASH WHEAT 
Receipts of wheat were lighter, and 


there was less activity in the market. 
On a few days, competition developed 


between mill buyers for the choice mill- . 


ing grades but, toward the week end, 
buyers hesitated to pay the high pre- 
miums for choice wheat. Elevators, 
which have been the principal buyers for 
several weeks, apparently have all the 
wheat they want for the present. Win- 
ter wheat premiums were steady, com- 
pared with the futures, and basis was 
practically unchanged for the week. 
Spring wheat receipts continue very 
light. Total receipts of all wheat were 
321 cars, against 435 last week, and 388 
a year ago. Salcs for shipment totaled 
255,000 bus. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red sold around 244@38c 
over December; No. 1 hard 2@8c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@5c over; Nos. 1 and 2 
yellow hard 2@2%c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 12@18c over, No. 2 dark 10@ 
16c over, No. 1 northern 3@17c over, 
No. 2 northern 1@15c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.091%4 
@1.09% bu, No. 3 red $1.06%@1.08%; 
No. 1 hard $1.083%,@1.14%, No. 2 hard 
$1.08%@1.11%, No. 3 hard $1.05%@ 
1.07%; No. 1 dark northern $1.18%@ 
1.24%, No. 2 dark $1.16%,@1.22%, No. 1 
northern $1.09% @1.23%. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago. 


Get. BO nneweccses $1.05% $1.09% $1.06% 
Oct. BB ...cccescs 1.05% 1.10% 1.07 

Oet. BP 22 vieesenc 1.05% 1.10% 1.07% 
Oct. BF wcccsveses 1.06% 1.11% 1.07% 
Se | Se 1.07% 1.11% 1.08% 
Oct. 26 .....ceeee 1.06% 1.11% 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn prices show a loss of fully 10c. 
Receipts fell off, but arrivals of new 
corn were more liberal. A good share 
of this did not grade high, on account 
of high moisture, although some of it 
showed good quality. Demand was fair- 
ly active, although not as urgent as in 
previous weeks. Sales for shipment to- 
taled 1,610,000 bus, and receipts for the 
week were 892 cars, compared with 1,045 
the previous week, and 1,641 a year ago. 
No. 1 mixed was quoted at $1.00% bu, 
No. 2 mixed $1@1.00%; No. 1 yellow 
$1.03, No. 2 yellow $1.03, No. 4 yellow 
90c, No. 5 yellow 85@87%4c; No. 1 white 
$1.08, No. 2 white $1.03, No. 3 white 
$1.03, No. 4 white $1.0244, No. 6 white 
85@86e. 

Cash demand for rye slowed up, and 
prices were easier. Receipts totaled 25 
cars, against 28 last week, and 130 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment were 7,000 
bus. No. 2 was quoted around 70%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Oct. 27, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-—-Receipts—, -Shipments—. 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis..... 187 342 196 291 
Wheat, bus.. 594 1,037 395 687 
Corn, bus...... 1,591 3,789 689 3,302 
Gate, BEB. .:.:. 1,450 2,016 973 1,229 
eee 37 147 22 70 
Barley, bus.... 319 369 65 83 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Not much activity is reported in oil 
meal. Demand is spotted, and sales are 
mostly to fill in. Mills are still operat- 
ing at nearly full capacity, although 





October 31, 1923 


complaint is heard about some jobbers 

being slow in giving directions avaingt 

old contracts. Mills quote oil meal 

around $51.50@52 ton, f.o.b., Chicago 

although some resellers are offering at 
0. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


* The aggregate production of flour dur- 
ing September at 41 mills in the district 
reporting to the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve Bank shows the usual seasonal de- 
crease compared with August. The de- 
cline, however, was not as large as in 
1921 and 1922, when the decreases were 
approximately 10 per cent. Compared 
with a year ago, production increased 
6.9 per cent. The operating ratio, based 
on 24 working days in September, was 
59.6 per cent of capacity, compared with 
57.2 in August. Last year at this time, 
based on 25 working days, operations 
were 53.5 per cent of capacity. The 
production of wheat flour during the 
month was 4.9 per cent less than in 
August and 6.9 per cent greater than a 
year ago, while production of flour other 
than wheat increased 7.6 per cent and 
7.4 per cent, respectively, over tlic pre- 
ceding month and year. 

Stocks of flour on hand Sept. 3) were 
less than those of Aug. 31, 192:, and 
Sept. 30, 1922, while stocks of wheat 
were practically the same at the nd of 
September as at the close of the pre- 
vious month. Compared with Se)t. 30, 
1922, stocks of wheat increased 2:.5 per 
cent. Sales of flour decreased 159 per 
cent in volume and 9.2 per cent in value 
during September, compared wit! Au- 
gust. Although the volume of flour sold 
during September, 1923, was only | per 
cent smaller than in September, 19 °2, the 
value represented was 9.2 per cen less, 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Prices on corn goods continue very 
high, which has restricted buyin, al- 
though the trade is ordering out a <ainst 
old contracts quite freely. The ‘nove- 
ment of new corn is increasing, ani mills 
look for increased activity as soon :'s this 
becomes general and prices reach « more 
attractive level. Mills are receiving nu- 
merous inquiries for new crop stu'!, but 
are slow in making offerings. | xport 
business continues quiet. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.50/@2.75 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.45@2.624%4, white ani yel- 
low cream meal $2.45@2.62%, pear! and 
granulated hominy $2.50@2.6214, oat- 
meal $2.77%, jute, car lots, f.o.b.. Chi- 
cago; rolled oats, $2.40@2.50 per 90-lb 
sack, 

TOAST CAMPAIGN 

The committee, consisting 0! one 
member from a number of lines of busi- 
ness, is speedily perfecting its plais for 
the “Toast for Breakfast” campaign 
which will commence Dec. 3. The allied 
industries are joining with the |akers 
and flour men with considerable enthusi- 
asm, and intend to give this movement 
active support. It is stated that \lbert 
Pick & Co., Chicago, a large hote! and 
restaurant supply house, is sending out 
80,000 circulars carrying the story of 
toast. A local electrical company stated 
that it expects to spend $80,000 in fea- 
turing electrical toasters. 

J. W. Hines is representing the whole- 
sale bakers on this committee, Jolin M. 
Hartley the retail bakers, A. P. Hus- 
band and John W. Burns the milling in- 
terests, and P. P. Croarkin the Chicago 
Flour Club. 


NOTES 


W. W. Farmer, St. Louis broker. was 
a recent visitor in this market. 

A local feed jobber has received an 
inquiry from a concern in St. ohns, 
N. F., for wheat feeds. 

Oscar Miller is now representin: the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, ‘linn. 
in Indiana and Kentucky. 

Fred Hall, manager Falcon Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in Cl.icag? 
recently calling on the trade. 

H. B. Smith, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., has be:n 
a business trip through Illinois. 

Cloyd Loughry. of the Loughry ros. 
Milling & Grain Co. Monticello, Ind. 
called on the trade here recently. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary Americal 
Corn Millers’ Federation, Chicago. has 
returned from a trip to the South. 
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October 31, 1923 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
recently visited Chicago headquarters. z 

alph Denio, of the J. W. Denio Mi - 
mer Che Sheridan, Wyo., visited the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation offices recently. 

T. C. MeGrath, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, stopped 
in Chicago on his return from an eastern 
trip. 

Fred H. Brinkman, credit manager 
Chicago office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., has returned from a vacation trip to 
California. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president Mills 
of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited 
Chicago on his return from a trip to 
eastern markets. 

H. F. Marsh, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way home from a visit to 
markets in the central states. 

K, J. Hoagland, of the Mills of Albert 
Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
in Chicago on his return from a trip to 
markets in the central states. 

H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle. Roller 
Mill Co. New Ulm, Minn., visited in 
Chicago on his way back to the mill 
from a two weeks’ trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

The American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, gave a Halloween party the eve- 
ning of Oct. 26 at its headquarters for 
the members of its staff and students of 
the school of baking. 

Vv. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, flour dealers, who met with 
a severe accident on Oct. 19, is still 
confined to the nouse at his place in 
Libertyville. He is, however, expected 
back at his office in another week. 

Lake shipments from Chicago during 
the week ending Oct. 27: 49,000 bbls 
flour, of which 26,000 went to Buffalo, 
10,000 to Erie, and 18,000 to Ogdens- 
burg; 105,000 bus wheat to Buffalo, and 
151,000 bus corn to Collingwood. 

Don C. Graham, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
a few days in Chicago on his return 
from a three weeks’ eastern trip, and 
while in Chicago conferred with P. D. 
Sedgwich, Illinois representative of his 
company. 


John J, Stream, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, announces that 
the board has not been invited to Wash- 
ington to attend any hearing by the gov- 
ernment to help the wheat farmer. W. 
E. Gould, an Illinois banker, had pro- 
posed the plan of a government credit 
of $50,000,000 to aid Germany in pur- 
chasing American wheat, and accom- 


panied by Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Omaha grain men had gone to Washing- 
ton to urge this plan upon President 


Coolidge and Secretary Wallace. 


The Aready Farms Milling Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, has leased 
the entire fourth floor of the Farwell 
Building, 366 West Adams Street, and 
will move its offices there from the 
present location in the Continental & 
Commercial Bank Building. O. E. M. 
Keller is president of this concern, and 
Arthur Meeker, of Armour & Co., owns 
the controlling interest. It is reported 
that the three associated companies, the 
Golden Grain Milling Co., with a plant 
at East St. Louis, Ill, the Clover Leaf 
Milling Co. Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Triangle Milling Co. Kansas City, of 
which Mr. Keller is also president, will 
be combined with the parent company. 


MILWAUKEE 


_ In the absence of any radical change 
in the trend of wheat prices, and in view 
of a relatively easy tone displayed by 
the market, flour trade in the week ended 
t. 27 was quiet. Sales were of mod- 
sonte proportions, but generally far be- 
pad the quantity that past experience has 
xed as a normal volume. Mills willin 
to make concessions were able to wor' 
some business, but they are steadily be- 
coming fewer, ‘ 
‘: The question, “When is flour a good 
uy?” has not been answered by the de- 
velopments of the crop year thus far. A 
man who is constantly in touch with buy- 
oa whose ordinary wants range from 
- to 2,000 bbls, said that a number of 
's customers answered the question by 
Saying, “Around $5 bbl.” To support his 
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view he said that with a surfeit of wheat 
in this country, a bumper crop in Can- 
ada, and no good prospect of working 
even a part of the surplus abroad, wheat 
and flour prices must come down. In the 
face of this belief there is little oppor- 
tunity to do a volume business in flour. 

Local mills are selling about as much 
flour as they are making, but this repre- 
sents not much more than one third of 
capacity. Outside mills are providing 
keen competition and are naming prices 
that. many times make local quotations 
seem exorbitant, despite the fact that the 
asking prices of local mills are regarded 
as eminently fair in relation to the price 
of wheat and the position of distant fu- 
tures. It is almost impossible to get cus- 
tomers to go past near-by dates in book- 
ing new business. They are looking for 
a break, and they consider the reactions 
occurring almost daily as not of suffi- 
cient proportion to induce them to pur- 
chase for winter and spring require- 
ments. 

Prices are largely nominal and carry 
a wide range, owing to the effort of out- 
side mills to underbid local interests for 
the greater share of the limited amount 
of business passing. The tone of prices 
is easy. At the close, on Oct. 27, fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $6.25@7 bbl, and straight 
at $5.90@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The price of clear flour remains rela- 
tively high, owing to the good demand 
and the short supply. Local mills are 
able to offer very little first clear, as 
they are sold up well ahead. Second 
clear is in comparatively good request, 
but moves less rapidly than choice and 
fancy. Prices are largely nominal, with 
the inside of the range reduced some- 
what, outside mills being willing to take 
about 25c bbl less than local mills. At 
the close, on Oct. 27, first clear was 
quoted at $5@5.50 bbl and second at 
$4.05@4.60, in cotton. 

There has been very little change in 
the price of Kansas patent, as mills have 
been compelled to buy their winter wheat 
at stiff premiums and there is no imme- 
diate sign of a recession. There remains 
enough difference in the price of spring 
and winter wheat flour to throw an ad- 
vantage to Kansas in every instance 
where price governs the transaction. 
This difference is fairly wide in respect 
to fancy patent, but in the case of bak- 
ers patent some outside mills are offering 
it at or even a little below the equivalent 
grade of spring as priced by local mills. 
As this represents the bulk of the busi- 
ness of mills, it furnishes an excellent 
index on trade conditions and the strenu- 
ous brand of competition existing. Fancy 
brands of hard winter wheat patent were 
quoted at $6.10@6.80 bbl, and straight 
at $5.80@6.35, in cotton. 

Soft winter patent is nominally steady, 
with business slightly improved. Cake 
and cracker bakers appear to be fairly 
well fortified with existing supplies, and 
are not taking on much for the present, 
expecting prices to ease up, Temporarily 
the effort is to — stocks at a com- 
fortable margin, although when a fair- 
sized lot is offered at bargain counter 
prices, buyers fall in line quickly. Soft 
winter bakers patent was quoted at $5.25 
@5.60 bbl, in cotton. 

Local mills still complain of the dearth 
of shipping directions. With buyers in 
their present mood concerning prices, 
they are not willing to order out a great 
deal of flour which they have on mill 
books. Much of this was bought at a 
substantial reduction under present val- 
ues, and they are able to fill in without 
difficulty while awaiting the expected 
lower level. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oot. 81-37 ....:.085 12,000 4,000 34 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,500 38 
Last year ........- 16,000 10,200 64 
Two years ago..... 28,000 19,500 70 
Three years ago.... 24,000 1,700 7 
Four years ago.... 24,000 14,800 62 
13,500 75 


Five years ago...» 18,000 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye mills in Wisconsin are enjoying a 
better business than they have had for 
about three years, and while consumption 
is still far below the point reached in 
the windup of the pre-prohibition era, 
sentiment is much more optimistic than 


it was a year ago. Sules are mainly to 
local and near-by markets, but some flour 
has been worked for export. 

A peculiar situation has been brought 
about by the relatively better call for 
dark than straight. While the spread be- 
tween the choicest patent and lowest 
quality flour is very narrow, dark is com- 
manding a premium over straight, due 
to the scarcity of the former, the call 
being best for pure white and dark. At 
the close, on Oct. 27, pure white was 
quoted at $3.80@3.90 bbl, straight at 
$3.55@3.65, and dark at $3.70@3.80, in 
cotton. 

CORN Goops 


The expected break in corn prices has 
come, and while it is not yet as sharp 
as looked for when the new crop moves 
in quantity, it has had an effect upon 
corn cereal prices. Cash corn broke 5@ 
10c during the week ending Oct. 27, 
mostly through the decline in the record 
breaking premiums over options. New 
corn as yet is a rarity, but when the 
market becomes burdened with the peak 
of the load, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the cost will come down to a 
more nearly normal relation. ‘Tempo- 
rarily the situation with respect to the 
demand for corn cereals is not changed, 
as buyers are unwilling to enter the mar- 
ket until price conditions revert to a sat- 
isfactory basis. The use of substitutes 
continues, with corn flour commanding a 
price comparatively higher than wheat 
or rye flour. 

The absence of export business is at- 
tributed entirely to the extremely high 
prices, while at best trade across the seas 
is beset with strong restrictions by finan- 
cial conditions. Prices are largely nomi- 
nal and easy, with corn flour quoted at 
$2.50@2.65, corn meal $2.45@2.55, and 
corn grits $2.50@2.65, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


While current demand is not strong, 
there is a firm undertone. Bran has im- 
proved its position to some extent, and 
middlings have recovered in sympathy, 
although, on the whole, the call is only 
fair. Feeders are still backing away, the 
recent decline having failed to attract 
business to the degree expected. Large 
consumers are not satisfied that feed 
should command present prices, and ex- 
press their opinions in no _ uncertain 
terms. 

Compared with the previous close, 
spring bran is 50c@$1 ton higher, and 
winter bran has come to a parity with 
spring by a flat advance of $1. Mid- 
dlings are up 50c@$l, ranging at par 
to 50c under bran. Flour middlings and 
red dog hold their own. Hominy feed 
has advanced $1@2 with the sensational 
advance in corn, but this is now subsid- 
ing. Oat feed is $1 lower and weak. 
Meal is largely nominal and unchanged. 
Gluten feed is nominal. 

Mills quote standard bran at $30@ 
30.50 ton, winter bran $30@30.50, stand- 
ard fine ‘middlings $29.50@30.50, flour 
middlings $32@32.50, red dog $34.50@ 
36.50, rye feed $28@28.50, hominy feed 
$40.50@41, reground oat feed $14@15.50, 
old process oil meal $50@51.50, cotton- 
seed meal $45@50, and gluten feed 
$45.25, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed Ic lower. Receipts, 53 
cars; previous week, 46; last year, 61. 
Millers and agree absorb offerings. 
Basis unchanged, but steady to firm. 
Dark qualities scarce and wanted. No. 
1 dark Dakota northern closed at $1.18@ 
1.27, No. 2 $1.15@1.23, No. 3 $1.13@1.21; 


No. 1 hard winter $1.13@1.18, No. 2 $1.11~ 


@1.17, No. 3 $1.08@1.13; No. 1 soft win- 
ter $1.10@1.11, No. 2 $1.09@1.10, No. 3 
$1.06@1.09; No, 1 mixed $1.08@1.16, No. 
2 $1.07@1.14, No. 3 $1.05@1.10. 

Rye closed steady. Receipts, 27 cars; 
previous week, 37; last year, 92. Offer- 
ings light, and demand moderate from 
shippers. Basis easier, No. 2 ranging 
Yc over December price. No. 1 closed 
at 70% @7014c; No. 2, 70%c; No. 3, 69@ 
693%4c; No. 4, 67@68c. 

Corn closed 5@10c lower. Receipts, 
51 cars; previous week, 81; last year, 
262. Offerings light, with fair demand 
for yellow, and white and mixed dis- 
counted. Basis sharply reduced, but No. 
2 yellow still ranges 31@32c over De- 
cember price, with white 27@28c over 
and mixed 24@30c over, outside for best 
color. New corn on market, but in lim- 
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ited quantity. No. 2 white closed at 
$1.01; No. 2 yellow, $1.05; No. 2 mixed, 
98c@$1.03%. 

Oats closed firm to %4c¢ higher. Re- 
ceipts, 334 cars; previous week, 354; last 
year, 262. Offerings moderate and de- 
mand good, local and shipping. Basis 
improved, No. 3 white spot ranging % 
@1%c over December price, according 
to weight. No. 3 white closed at 42% 
@43'éc. 

Barley closed 2@5c lower. Receipts, 
141 cars; previous week, 170; last year, 
123. Offerings moderate, and trade lim- 
ited by increased prohibition enforcement 
activities. Choice to fancy, 46@48-Ilb 
test, quotable at 72@74c; fair to good, 
43@45-lb test, 62@72c; light weight, 38 
@42-lb test, 60@65c; feed and rejected, 
59@62c. Iowa was quoted at 64@73c, 
as to quality; Wisconsin, 64@74c; Min- 
nesota, 60@74c; Dakota, 60@72c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 79,330 52,670 19,000 40,830 
Wheat, bus.. 70,000 85,400 39,600 45,585 
Corn, bus.... 81,080 387,760 53,625 183,975 
Oats, bus.... 734,800 490,680 713,875 432,525 
Barley, bus.. 222,780 194,340 91,680 86,760 
Rye, bus..... 38,265 130,180 18,110 47,670 
Feed, tons... 2,400 1,990 6,412 4,726 

NOTES 


George Kingsbury, a pioneer grain 
dealer of Ripon, died suddenly of heart 
disease at his home in that city on Oct. 
22, aged 77. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and presi- 
dent Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, was on ’change here on Oct, 26. 

Mead, Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
and Toronto, Can., manufacturing infant 
diet materials, has purchased a five-acre 
tract at Clintonville, Wis., and will build 
a new plant. The base of the product is 
milk, with the addition of wheat and 
other grains. 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture reports that the yield of barley in 
1923 averaged 28.8 bus per acre, com- 
pared with 31.8 in 1922. The five-year 
average, 1917-22, is 29.8 bus. The total 
production is estimated at 13,000,000 bus, 
or 6 per cent below the 1922 yield. 

The Amherst mill of the Jackson Mill- 
ing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has re- 
sumed the production of rye flour, which 
was intermitted in September because of 
the slackening of demand. This mill is 
operated by waterpower, and present 
conditions permit of operations at the 
rate of 11 hours daily. H. A. Wilson, 
local manager, has been ordered to grind 
at capacity, as orders require the maxi- 
mum output for some time. 

L, E. Meyer. 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 








c—— Wheat ——Rye 
Yield Yield 
‘ Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1923* 58,253 782 13 5,234 65 12 
1922.... 61,630 862 14 6,210 95 15 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.. 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.. 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.. 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.. 3,541 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913.. 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905. 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903. 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902. 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901. 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900. 42,495 622 12 1,691 24 15 
1899. 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 5630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892 38,554 516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890 . 86,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887 -. 87,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 


1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 
*Oct. 1 estimate. fAverage crop per year 
for the period. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers ip 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 10, 1923 








WATCH YOUR BILLS OF LADING 


As an outcome of the continuance of 
the strike in Irish ports, another worry 
has been added to those importers are 
called upon to endure, owing to the 
sudden insertion of special strike clauses 
in the bills of lading issued by the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
Ulster Steamship Co., Ltd., Head Line 
and Lord Line. 

This fact, which has just been brought 
to the notice of the flour trade, is of 
the greatest importance to shippers in 
America and Canada as well as to the 
importers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Shipowners sometimes have the nasty 
habit of inserting clauses in their bills 
of lading solely for their own benefit, 
while traders get into the careless way 
of accepting a bill of lading as made out 
without first reading the closely printed 
clauses, the text of which in many cases 
is so small as to need a magnifying glass 
to render it decipherable. 

Particular attention is called to strike 
clauses that have been inserted in the 
United States Shipping Board bill of 
lading, which read as follows: 

“In the event of congestion, strike or 
labor difficulties occurring at port of 
destination named herein, before or after 
receipt of goods by the carrier, vessel 
shall have liberty, without proceeding to 
or near the said port of destination, to 
proceed to discharge the goods at the 
nearest available strike free, uncongested 
port, dispatching notice thereof to the 
consignee, and otherwise to the shipper, 
and such discharge shall be deemed a 
final delivery under this contract; all 
expenses incurred on the goods shall be 
a lien thereon. 

“For any detention of the vessel due 
to failure of the receivers and/or con- 
signees to receive cargo as fast as steam- 
er can deliver to lighters and/or wharves, 
vessel working all hatches at once, con- 
signees shall pay demurrage at the rate 
of 6d British sterling per net registered 
ton per day or fraction thereof, and the 
vessel shall have a lien on the goods for 
the collection of such charges.” 

A clause inserted in the Ulster Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., Head Line and Lord Line 
bill of lading reads as follows: 

“If in consequence of continuance or 
recurrence at port of delivery of strikes, 
including lockouts by shipowners or 
labor disputes of whatever nature, im- 
mediate and continuous discharge and 
receipt of cargo or any part of it cannot 
be effected, shipowners reserve the right 
to keep cargo on board during the return 
voyage, and to either reland same or 
part of it at port of shipment or keep 
cargo or part of it on board until ship’s 
next arrival at port of delivery. It is 
agreed that the exception from liability 
contained in the bill of lading shall con- 
tinue in force so long as the goods are 
in the shipowners’ possession, and that 
the exercise of powers conferred by this 
clause shall not be deemed a deviation 
with respect to cargo relanded at port 
of shipment.” 

No trumpet sounds, nor do the drums 
beat to herald these innovations, but to 
say that they have created a most seri- 
ous situation is to put the case mildly, 





and it is suggested that documents which 
contain the objectionable clauses should 
be refused acceptance. Such action 
would be unfortunate, but it is up to 
the shipper to scrutinize his documents 
carefully. The Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association has been cabled to on 
this matter, also other milling associa- 
tions in both America and Canada, and 
it is hoped that a stop may be put to 
the insertion of such clauses. 


FLOUR MARKET 

The greater stability in prices notice- 
able at the beginning of the month has 
been not only maintained but increased. 
With the advance an improvement in 
volume is reported, and if prices from 
Canada are not raised unduly buying is 
likely to continue. From reports of va- 
rious importers it is understood that the 
mills, with one or two exceptions, are 
sold up to all November seaboard, while 
some cannot even offer for this position, 
making first half December their earliest 
shipment. 

This seems all to the good for Cana- 
dian flours, for there is no doubt they 
are and will be wanted in order to help 
bolster up the home milled flour, which 
is not running as strong in quality as it 
was. Export Canadian patents are of- 
fered for October seaboard at 33s 9d, 
c.i.f., for November seaboard at 33s 6d 
@34s, c.i.f., and for December seaboard 
at 34s@34s 6d. Canadian top patents 
are offered for the same shipments at 
prices which vary 2s 6d@4s over the 
export price for each month. 

Kansas straights are reported as being 
offered at 37s, c.i.f. 

Australian flours are quoted for ship- 
ment at 32s 6d@33s 6d, c.i.f., which is 
above the ideas of this market, as re- 
sellers are yoann to accept 30@3Is, 
c.i.f., for parcels on passage. 

There were strong rumors current that 
London millers were prepared to ad- 
vance their official price earlier in the 
current week, but nothing happened, and 
it still remains at 38s, delivered, for 
straight run, which is equal to about 
34s, c.i.f., but while there is a desire to 
advance the official price, millers are still 
prepared to accept at least 2s less. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals during the current week 
have been exceptionally small. The 
quantities are as follows, in sacks of 280 
lbs: from the United States, Atlantic, 
3,748; Canada, Atlantic, 4,000; Australia, 
240; Argentina, 357. 


WHEAT MARKET 


The wheat market, in spite of the con- 
tinued receipt of bearish information, 
continues to show a surprising amount 
of strength. The American government 
report is considered bullish, but as 
against this we have the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, esti- 
mating that the European native crop 
(excluding Russia) has yielded about 
27,000,000 qrs more than in 1922. In 
the last fortnight of September the 
Danube and Black Sea ports shipped 
180,000 qrs, and there is a good prospect 
of Roumania once again becoming a 
shipper, as the Roumanian government 
has recently published an estimate in- 
creasing the official total by 1,200,000 
qrs, which will give an estimated sur- 
plus for export of about 2,000,000 qrs. 
Lastly, with the depreciation of the 
mark, the purchasing power of Germany 
is reduced, and her imports must be- 
come more and more restricted as time 
goes on, unless Russia can continue to 
supply her needs by barter. 

Against these facts, however, must 
be put the very low figure to which the 
stocks afloat for Europe have been re- 





duced. It must be admitted that a 
quantity of only 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 
qrs is small, showing a reduction of the 
world’s weekly shipments for the first 
two months of this crop year of nearly 
2,000,000 qrs, of 174% per cent, compared 
with the same period last year, and 
about 4,500,000 qrs, or 32 per cent, com- 
pared with 1921. 

No doubt these small shipments, in 
spite of the reduced demand from im- 
porting countries, form the crux of the 
situation, and help to account for the 
very definite advance during the past 
week of both wheat and flour. The late- 
ness of the Canadian crop movement 
also must have its effect. In anticipa- 
tion of sales by Canadian shippers, buy- 
ers on this side held off, and it is evident 
it was realized by Canada that the Unit- 
ed Kingdom had not purchased suffi- 
cient to maintain her stocks at their 
normal level, so that she has now arrived 
at a point when the query arises as to 
who will be compelled to give way first, 
the shippers or the buyers. 

If the Canadian crop turns out to be 
equal in quantity to the last government 
estimate, then it must be obvious that 
prices cannot be maintained at their 
present level throughout the crop year, 
unless very serious damage occurs to 
both the Australian and the Argentine 
crops, and there is no prospect of this 
as yet. 

Wheat prices all show an advance on 
the week, except for the near position, 
which is inclined to ease. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba afloat sold at 44s 101d, net, 
and September-October at 43s 9d, which 
is 1s 3d advance. October-November 
made 42s 9d, and December-January 42s 
74d. Rosafe, 62%4-lb, afloat, offers at. 
43s 3d, with September-October at the 
same price. Choice white karachi, afloat, 
42s 9d. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 


The quarterly statement of the Lon- 
don wheat and flour stocks issued by the 
secretary of the London Corn Exchange 


follows: 
*Wheat tFlour 
Imports for 13 weeks end- 


ing Sept. 28 ...........+- 1,420,609 293,522 
Add stocks on July 1, 1923. 7,628 82,327 
DEON cccccsrccvecceceses 1,428,237 375,849 


Stocks on Oct. 1, 1923..... 87,071 42,616 


Total distribution, 3 mos. 1,341,166 333,233 
Average deliveries per week— 


TRIS GUAFISE vcircccccvcose 103,166 25,633 
Tamet GUATCEP .cccccccccser 104,542 29,586 
Same quarter last year.... 98,416 36,593 
Average weekly deliveries for 
Secececeeedesceseonas 96,440 34,083 


tSacks, 280 lbs. 

From these figures it is possible to 
judge what effect the strike has had 
upon stocks. The arrivals of wheat 
show an increase of just over 95,000 
qrs, and the average weekly deliveries 
show a decrease of about 1,400, which 
makes a decrease in the total distribu- 
tion of 17,877 qrs, while the stocks when 
compared with those of last quarter 
show an increase of nearly 80,000. No 
doubt, while some ships were unable to 
continue deliveries, owing to the lighter- 
men’s strike, the wheat had to be landed, 
and the trend of the market has not 
helped toward its disposal. 

Flour shows decreased arrivals of 
about 77,000 sacks during the quarter, 
and the stocks show the very large de- 
crease of nearly 40,000 sacks, but unfor- 
tunately the decrease in distribution is 
most serious from the importers’ point 
of view, being 51,388 sacks, or as shown 
in the weekly distribution, a weekly 
decrease of some 3,853 sacks. 

It can be confidently stated that stocks 
would have been decreased still further 
if more strong Canadian flour had been 
available, for the bulk in warehouses at 
the end of the strike, in fact at the end 


of September, consisted of Australian 


flour, which would have gone into con- 
sumption readily if strong flours had 
been available. Large arrivals of Ca- 
nadian flour are expected before {/e end 


of October, and the premium tht was 
demanded recently for strong flours on 
the spot and ready for delivery has 
eased off quite a good deal. , 


MILL OFFALS 


The: demand for mill offals i; well 
maintained and a further adv:ince jis 
reported. London bran cannot »ow he 
purchased at less than £6 10s })r ton, 
with middlings at £8 10s, both « x-mill, 
Plate pollards are dearer, and it would 
now be difficult to buy at less than £5 
7s 6d per ton, cif. Fancy Pla!» mid- 
dlings are quoted at £8 5s, ci! For 
French pollard, sellers are askiig £5 
lbs, cif. 


OATMEAL 

All oatmeal prices show a firi: tone, 
with Midlothian offered at £22(@ 23 per 
ton, ex-store. Aberdeen on the -pot is 


held for £20, but forward de!iveries 
could be purchased at £19.  Anvcrican 
prices are reported firm and adv: ncing, 


but there is little forward busines~ being 
done. Asking prices are about ‘ss 6d 
for oatmeal, and for rolled oats 3:)(@40s, 
c.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the two 


weeks ending Oct. 12, 1923, in 140-lb 
bags: 
From New Orleans per ss. West Nu: |iam— 
GGG WATE sic vcsvesrccsssvcseeces. 1,496 
From Baltimore per ss. City of Fli: 

PEO GAGE eck ce stcccesecesecccscecnss 5,500 
From Montreal per ss. Welland Coun!y— 
Royal House- Glenora .... 4,000 

MOIS ccccocves 1,000 Famous... 3,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. Chickahominy— 
Gee TG baie ete evabercierce.. 1,000 
From New York per ss. Minnewask 
p.  . PPVEPLERT TELLER Ee 88 
From Montreal per ss. Verentia— 
Daily Bread ... 3,250 Cup Winner 750 
National ....... 250 Wilsuitu ..... 250 
Holdfast ....... 500 Biguna..... 500 
Royal ..cccscve 260 Victory ...... 1,000 
Summit ....... 1,000 Medora ..... 1,000 
Queen of Super- Canadian Maid. 500 
TRRIVOR sc cccce 250 
From Baltimore per ss. Maryland 
ps rr . - , ee 500 
Copyright ..... 100 Royal Pansy . 500 
White Swallow. 600 ‘“‘T” ......... 3,999 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
Patricia ...22-- 600 Thumbs Up .. 250 
Mascot ........ 500 Faupel’s Best . 250 
From Montreal per ss. City of Paris 
Keetoba ....... 500 Glenora ...... 1,000 
a. Meee 500 Famous ...... 1,000 
Daily Bread ... 1,000 


From Baltimore per ss. Chickasaw- 


No mark 5,500 


ANTWERP FIRMS AMALGAMATE 

The flour importing firm of Hivene 
M. Janssens & Co., Antwerp, annonces 
that it has amalgamated with the firm 
of Robyns Fréres, under which sty'c all 
its business will be conducted in f1)‘ure. 

Through this amalgamation the | +t of 
the pioneers in the American flour | rade 
in Antwerp disappears. The fir of 
Eugene M. Janssens & Co. was < tab- 
lished in 1878 by the late Eugen M. 
Janssens, with I’. Robyns as his « sist- 
ant. In 1893 Mr. Janssens died and 
the business was continued by his \ dow 
under the management of F. Ro yn 
who succeeded in building up a very 
important trade in American flour 
both Belgium and Holland. _!..rge 
quantities of flour were imported when 
the absence of duty, and conditions zen- 
erally, favored the use and consum)tion 
of American flour in Belgium. Although 
the growth of the home milling industry 
and the imposition of a duty rendered 
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business in American flour very difficult 
of late years, yet the firm retained a 
certain amount of trade in Belgium 
throughout, but its chief business has lat- 
terly consisted of selling to outside mar- 
kets, such as Holland, Greece and Tur- 
= course of time Mr. Robyns’ son, 
G. C. Robyns, entered the firm, and 
acted as assistant manager from 1905 
until the present time, At the close of 
the war three of Mr. Robyns’ sons, who 
had hitherto been engaged in the grain 
business, started on their own account 
under the name of Robyns Fréres, for 
the purpose of dealing in grain and 
flour. 

The firm has made good progress, 
especially in its grain business, and now 





F. Rebyns 


that Mr. Robyns, Sr., and his son, G. C. 
Robyns, have joined the firm to super- 
intend the flour and feed department, 
linking it up with both the buying and 


selling connections of the old firm of 
Eugene M. Janssens & Co., they expect 
to build up an extensive trade in flour 


and feed, which business will be con- 
ducted on exactly the same lines and 
principles as hitherto. 

The passing of such an old landmark 
in the flour trade of Antwerp as the 
firm of Eugene M. Janssens & Co. is a 
matter of regret, but its rejuvenation in 
association with Robyns Fréres calls 
oo the best wishes of all its old 
riends. 


CORN EXCHANGE FESTIVAL 


Owing to the fact that the major por- 
tion of the London Corn Exchange 
stands in the parish of “All Hallows, 
Barking by the Tower,” the thanksgiving 
for harvest is usually held in this church. 
The festival this year was kept on Oct. 
10, when the church was filled to its 
utmost capacity by members of the 
Corn Exchange. A choir, drawn from 
the same source, led the singing of the 
chants and hymns with great heartiness. 

The sermon was preached by the vicar, 
the Rev. P. B, Clayton, M.C. (Military 
Cross), and during the singing of the 
last hymn a collection was made on be- 
half of the Corn Exchange Benevolent 
Society, which was afterwards supple- 
mented by a collection among those who 
were not present at the service, amount- 
ing in all to £60. 

The printed “Order of Service” used 
on this occasion had a very attractive 
and appropriate cover. It consisted of 
a wide border in sepia of wheat ears, 
grapes and vine leaves intertwined, with 
a view of the exterior of the church 
in the center and the medallion of the 
Corn Exchange (representing Ceres) at 
the foot. 

r The service began with the hymn 

Come, ye thankful people, come” fol- 
lowed by a “Bidding Praper” setting 
forth the purposes for which the congre- 
gation was gathered together, and which 
were summed up by the recitation of 
The Lord’s Prayer.” The Harvest Psalm 
(147) was then sung, followed by an 
&Ppropriate lesson , tan one of St. 
Paul's Epistles, the sermon, and finally 
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the hymn, “We plow the fields and scat- 
ter.” 

The first church of All Hallows was 
built in 685 A.D. It was burned in 
1087, rebuilt, and again suffered destruc- 
tion by fire. Part of the present build- 
ing dates back to the fifteenth century, 
the tower having been added in 1659. 
The woodwork in the interior is magnifi- 
cent, some of it dating from 1613. 

The church has many historical asso- 
ciations. It was here, owing to its near- 
ness to the execution block on Tower 
Hill, that the headless bodies of Bishop 
Fisher, Archbishop Laud, the Earl of 
Surrey, and many others were buried. 
Bishop Fisher was beheaded for oppos- 
ing the Reformation in England, in 
1535; Archbishop Laud was put to death 
by Cromwell and his Long Parliament, 
in 1645, for high treason; and the Earl 
of Surrey in 1547, also for high treason. 
It is also linked with the New World 
by the baptism in the church of William 
Penn, which has been appropriately com- 
memorated by a bronze tablet erected by 
the Pennsylvania Society. The marriage 
of John Quincy Adams, the second presi- 
dent of the United States, also took 
place in this church. 


LIVERPOOL 

Trading in wheat is quiet. For some 
time buyers were willing to follow the 
advance asked by North America, but 
recently’ they have not been so eager, 
with larger shipments from Canada, and 
home grown wheat also offering very 
freely. Prices are unchanged to slight- 
ly higher. Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures show an advance of %d per ctl 
for December delivery, while October 
is about 24d up, but not much busi- 
ness has been passing. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


The flour trade is also quiet. Im- 
ported flour is very scarce on spot, and 
shippers’ prices remain far too dear to 
give importers any chance of competing 
with English millers. Manitoba export 
patents are quoted for November sea- 
board at 33s 3d, c.if., but without re- 
sult, while spot stuff is simply not to 
be had. 

Practically no business in Kansas pat- 
ents is passing yet, quotations being 
around 35s, ¢c.i.f., for October seaboard. 
Buyers are well stocked at the moment 
with American soft winter patents, and 
will not follow the advance asked by 
shippers, who quote 35s 6d. 

Australian flours on spot are gradu- 
ally being cleared up, and what is left 
is held at about 35s, ex-store, but less 
would probably be taken. No interest is 
shown in forward shipment, which is 
too dear at 34s, cif., while parcels 
afloat could be obtained at 32s, c.i.f. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Liverpool millers report rather a bet- 
ter week. Bakers’ stocks were evidently 
getting pretty low, and quite a fair 
trade has been done. Millers have now 
advanced their prices for all grades Is 
per 280 Ibs, but not much business is re- 
ported at the increased figure. The 
quality of the milled flour remains satis- 
factory, patents in particular being of 
excellent value. Prices are nominally as 
follows: bakers about 33s 6d, straight 
run 35s 6d, and best patents 38s, all ex- 
mill. 

LOW GRADE FLOURS 

Low grade flours remain very quiet. 
No business is passing in American sec- 
ond clears, for which shippers are ask- 
ing 24s, c.i.f. Plate flour remains very 
firm, and could not be bought under £9, 
cif. The majority of buyers are well 
stocked, and seem rather skeptical about 
these high prices continuing. 


FEED 

A rather better trade has taken place 
in feeding cakes, etc. A good deal of 
Plate linseed cake has been sold for 
October seaboard to Liverpool at prices 
ranging £10 l5s@£l1l, cif. while a 
fair amount of Indian linseed cake has 
changed hands at. £10 15s. English lin- 
seed cakes have advanced in price, and 
cannot now be bought under £11 10s 
for future delivery. It looks as if 
there will be no trade for a considerable 
time in American linseed cakes. One of 
the largest buyers here says that he has 
only a normal demand from the country, 
and has enough American linseed cake to 


last him for nearly 12 months. Cotton- 
seed meal is quite out of line. Bids of 
£11 10s are invited for Californian, 
while Texas is offered at £12. 


SCOTLAND 

The flour market continues firm. 
Stocks of both wheat and flour are light 
for the season. It is now almost mid- 
October and, as arrivals are not of any 
considerable volume and the apple im- 
port season is once more in full swing, 
it does not look as if there will be ship- 
ping space to enable a good reserve of 
flour to be stocked before the close of 
the St. Lawrence. Business is fairly 
quiet, despite the firmer tone, but there 
is more inquiry for Manitobas, both on 
spot or near at hand. The market for 
these is rather bare, and the trade is 
going to the home millers. 

It has been evident for weeks that the 
bakers missed a fine opportunity to se- 
cure cheap flour when it was offering, 
and if they are inclined now to build 
up their reserves it will be from the 
home millers. Whether or not flour 
freights are too high, it is a fact that 
home millers are able to buy Canadian 
wheat at levels below the price at which 
the importers can buy Canadian flour. 

At this date, Oct. 9, prices ruling for 
flour, quoted on a c.if, basis, are as 
follows: imported Manitobas, best grade 
and rather scarce on spot, are offered 
at 35s per sack; Manitoba export pat- 
ents, 32s 6d. Kansas flour is still out of 
line, while there is no Pacific flour on 
offer. Top American winters are at 33s 
@33s 6d on spot, and 33s 6d@34s per 
sack for shipment. Canadian winters 
are about 33s 3d for both spot stuff and 
stuff on passage and forward (in cotton 
bags). Australian flour is about 3ls per 
sack on spot and 30s 6d for October 
shipment. English wheat flour from the 
new crop is being offered on the Glas- 
gow market in fair quantities at 33s 6d@ 
34s 6d, c.i.f. 


TRADERS AND RAILWAY RATES 


Scottish traders are alert on the sub- 
ject of railway rates and general railway 
service. The amalgamation of the Brit- 
ish railways into a few big groups has 
meant that control of Scottish railways 
has practically passed into the hands of 
boards of directors in London. For this 
reason it is feared that Scottish local 
interests may be neglected. 

There is, of course, a railway rates 
tribunal to which it is open for traders 
to apply for revision of rates, and there 
is also machinery for the creation of 
local advisory committees of traders in 
order that they may safeguard their 
own interests by the examination of any 
new schedules or powers sought by the 
railway companies. These local commit- 
tees are being formed by the local cham- 
bers of commerce. 

In Glasgow the matter received much 
attention of late, and a committee rep- 
resenting the various organized trades 
has been appointed. This committee, 
which will serve for the central and 
southern area of Scotland, includes 
among its membership one representa- 
tive of the baking trade and two of 
the grain, flour and malt trades. 

The bakers.are represented by James 
Macfarlane, of Macfarlane, Lang & Co., 
who is nominated by the National Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers’. Association; the 
grain, flour and malt trades are repre- 
sented by W. G. McKinnon, of Mc- 
Kinnon & McDonald, 67 Hope Street, 
nominated by the Glasgow Flour Trade 
Association, and by William Aitken, 67 
Hope Street, nominated by the Glasgow 
Corn Trade Association. In addition 
the grain trades have an indirect repre- 
sentative in James Begg, of John Jack- 
son, Ltd., wheat importer, who repre- 
sents the Glasgow Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


IRELAND 


Recent improvement in trade has been 
fully maintained, and there have been a 
few sales for October-November ship- 
ment from the mills. There has been 
also an attempt made to buy ahead as 
far as January shipment, but prices for 
this position have been prohibitive. In 
Belfast, cables received during the week 
have been quite firm. 

Good Manitoba export patents are of- 
fered at 34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and best 
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short patents at 37s. It is reported, how- 
ever, that there were sellers of short pat- 
ents at about 35s, net,.c.i.f., Belfast, 
these prices coming from Glasgow im- 
porters. 

Minneapolis flour has been of excep- 
tional value, as it has been possible to 
buy a very good one at about 33s 6d@ 
34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. There are no 
stocks, but some business has been done 
for shipment, and as these flours are 
tempting enough at the price no doubt 
stocks will soon be available. 

With regard to soft winters, it is pos- 
sible to buy from local mills a very good 
patent flour at a price equal to 32s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, for extended shipment, 
and a really good short patent at 34s. 
English millers are meeting this compe- 
tition strongly, especially in the higher 
grade, with delivery as required. 

On the other hand, there are cables 
from some of the American mills quoting 
34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35s, Dub- 
lin, for high grade flours, and for those 
equal to the ordinary local patent 32@ 
33s, net, c.i.f., either port, for October- 
November shipment from the seaboard. 

Shipment at present is impossible at 
the prices wanted by Australian millers, 
and yet local importers are accepting as 
low as 32@33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
such flour as they have on spot. Need- 
less to say, unless a change takes place 
this flour cannot be replaced for ship- 
ment, and buyers will have to go to a 
higher level if they mean to bring any 
more along. 

ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour at Dublin for the 
week ending Sept. 22 were only 2,000 
sacks, making the total since Aug. 1 
40,000 sacks. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has taken a sudden turn for 
the better, due to the advent of colder 
weather and a sudden rise in the asking 
price by American millers of about Is 
per sack. Arrivals also have been lower, 
and with a better demand and stocks 
gradually being depleted, and no pros- 
pects of any large arrivals in sight, im- 
porters took advantage of the firmness 
of cables to advance their prices. 

The latest figures for the very cheap- 
est brands of rolled oats are now over 
39@40s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and a similar price Dublin, adding the 
difference in freight. Other brands, un- 
der established marks, have been as 
high as 41@42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. On 
spot importers are asking equal to 41s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s, Dublin, and 
are not inclined to take under this figure, 
especially in the north of Ireland, as 
stocks do not warrant any cutting in 
price. The demand for imported is 
fairly good. 

FEED 


Mill offals have been very firm, and 
an increased demand about corresponds 
with a little larger output by home mill- 
ers, due to the better trade in flour. 
Finest English broad white bran is still 
maintaining its price at £11 per ton, 
delivered, either port, and local white 
bran is easily salable at £9, same terms. 
Common red bran is eagerly sought after, 
and the cheapest sort made is available 
at £7 per ton. 

MILLFEED 


Feedingstuffs are active, and millers 
report a good demand for every class. 
Indian meal is maintaining its price at 
£9 5s@£9 10s per ton in the north of 
Ireland, and demand is very good. In 


. Dublin and the south nothing under 


about £9 15s is taken for the same meal, 
and for flaked corn £2 per ton more is 
required, 

Linseed cakes are firm in price, and 
not very plentiful on spot. Demand is 
good, and £11 5s per ton, net, cif,, 
Belfast, and £11 10s Dublin, is about 
the figure on passage or for shipment. 
Decorticated cotton cakes are scarce and 
in good demand at £13 per ton, delivered. 


HOLLAND 


The better attitude of. the foreign 
wheat markets, notably in the United 
States, although a welcome feature to 
flour importers in view of the recent 
heavy arrivals and shipments on their 
way, has failed so far to create a much 
better feeling here, and although — 
were marked up somewhat by holders, 
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they were not in proportion to the ad- 
vance abroad. 

The dominating feature is the arrivals 
referred to, which are finding their way 
slowly into consumption, but as the 
much higher prices now asked by United 
States millers are above the home parity, 
importers feel fairly safe and there is 
no pressure on their part to dispose of 
their flour. On the other hand, fresh 
offers received from day to day are laid 
aside without much interest being taken 
in them. 

The weather has turned colder and 
very wet, which in itseif, with the win- 
ter months approaching, ought to have 
some influence on buyers, but the 
knowledge that requirements are well 
covered for the near future does not 
make them feel anxious. Moreover, the 
advance has been rather too sudden to 
create confidence in its stability, and 
many prefer to take a reserved position 
in respect to future prices. 

The assurance that there will be this 
season a fair surplus of wheat naturally 
gives more confidence, particularly as 
this is spread over the various wheat 
producing countries, and home millers 
have the choice of various sections 
from whence to draw their raw ma- 
terials. This the importer of American 
flour has to take into consideration 
while inland flour remains his principal 
competitor. 

Of late, Belgian flour has been im- 
ported into Hovland again in fairly large 
quantities, and the favorable rate of ex- 
change helps its sale. In the first week 
of October, when the upward movement 
set in, some sales were put through on 
a basis of 15% florins per 100 kilos for 
Kansas hard wheat straight flour, as 
against 16% for the home milled article. 
Sales, however, were not of much im- 
portance, and the subsequent advance 
put a stop to further purchases. Pat- 
ents, both Kansas and Minnesota, are 
out of line at prices asked, which work 
out at 17.25@17.75 florins, as against in- 
land flour now held at 16.50. Although 
a couple of shipments were booked, such 
sales are of little consideration. 

There has been a renewed demand 
from Germany, both for shipment via 
Hamburg and for delivery from here to 
the Rhine provinces, and it is reported 
that fair quantities have been shipped al- 
ready, with more to follow, and this in 
spite of the very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing across the border, 

Summing up the position, there is a 
surplus stock of American flour, consid- 
ering home requirements, but if these 
shipments to Germany keep up for a 
little while, it will help to create a 
sounder position, and importers, finding 
their holdings working off well, will 
prove more inclined to consider fresh 
business. 

Much will depend, however, upon the 
course of the American wheat market, 
the recent rise being regarded with feel- 
ings of doubt, for the sales now being 
effected by holders here are below the 
American parity, although still leaving 
them a profit, as the recent imports were 
bought in at a lower price. It shows, 
however, that importers have no con- 
fidence in foreign quotations. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Bupaprest, Sept. 27.—According to esti- 
mates published by the Prague statistical 
office, the crops reaped in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia are as follows, in millions of 
bushels: wheat, 36.4; rye, 48.5; oats, 45.9; 
barley, 44.7; corn, 9.5. 

The wheat yield, though a shade het- 
ter than last year’s, is somewhat dis- 
appointing after the optimistic expecta- 
tions entertained early in the season, 

Owing to the unrenunerativeness of 
agricultural production, as a _ conse- 
quence of the continual decline of wheat 
prices, the area under wheat in Czecho- 
Slovakia has diminished, as is shown by 
the following figures (in millions of 
acres): 1923, 1.48; 1922, 1.52; 1917-21, av- 


“— 1.56. 

is decline means that a considerable 
quantity will have to be imported. The 
wheat shortage is estimated at 18,900,000 
bus, making due allowance for consump- 
tive and seed requirements. 

On the Prague Produce Fxchange, 
prices are looking up, because, owing to 
the increase in German railway tariffs 
on Sept. 25, amounting to 40 per cent, 
all goods shipped via Hamburg have be- 
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come dearer. The commercial situation 
of the Czecho-Slovakian mills continues 
unsatisfactory. Grain and flour are 
quoted, in Czecho crowns, per 220 Ibs, 
delivered in Tetschen, as follows: wheat, 
160@170; rye, 110@120; American top 
patents, 255@270; fancy clears, 250@ 
260; first clears, 220@230; second clears, 
170@180. Lard supplies are nearly ex- 
hausted, and prices of American are 
tending upward, owing to the swine 
plague now prevalent in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Beno Scuwarz. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Constantinopte, Oct. 1—On Oct. 2 
the remaining allied forces of occupation 
will evacuate Constantinople, which will 
be occupied by the Turkish national 
forces. A large part of the Christian 
population has left the city, and this 
wili bring about a decrease in flour con- 
sumption. The prospects for future 
business are, therefore, very poor. 

The Turkish government, although 
badly in need of money, is unwilling to 
grant any concessions and, in conse- 
quence, being unable to obtain loans 
from other countries, is imposing heavy 
taxes on individuals and movable prop- 
erty, which, it is said, will be extended 
to immovable property as well. More- 
over, if this market is to limit its trans- 
actions to Constantinople and its sur- 
roundings alone, business must perforce 
be greatly reduced. 

The recent break in Bulgarian wheat 
prices, and the fall in the currency of 
that country on account of political 
troubles, could not but influence this 
market, which is one of the main ports 
receiving Bulgarian wheat. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the weakness resulting from the 
accumulation of relatively large wheat 
stocks, a new factor is adding its influ- 
ence to make the situation worse, from 
the importer’s point of view. 

Regular wheat arrivals are reported, 
a large part coming from Bulgaria. 
Russia is developing activity in this mar- 
ket, having shipped 3,700 tons of wheat 
here during the past six weeks, which 
explains the withdrawal of Turkish im- 
porters from the wheat market of 
America. 

Local wheat stocks amount to about 
7,000 tons of different grades, Manitoba 
No. 1, ate | No. 2, Tunis, etc. There 
are practically no flour arrivals, the 
stock of local milled and foreign flours 
amounting to 80,000 140-lb sacks. The 
mills of this city are running at full 
capacity, a large quantity of their low 
grade flours being shipped to Anatolia. 

Arrivals for the last 20 days: wheat, 
2,950 tons from America, 2,200 from 
Russia, and 1,805 from Bulgaria; flour, 
750 140-lb sacks from Marseilles. 

Prices for the past few days have been 
as follows: hard wheat patents $6.60 and 
soft wheat patents $6, per sack of 140 
Ibs; local milled flours from Manitoba 
wheat $6, and from Bulgarian wheat 
$5.60,per 72 kilos; French “Tuzelle,” 
$5.15 per 63 kilos. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


Buparest, Sept. 27.—According to the 
statistics of the International Agricul- 
tural Institute at Rome, the wheat area 
of Jugo-Slavia amounted, in million 
acres: 1923, 3.6; 1922, 3.72; 1917-21, av- 
erage, 3.62. 

These figures show clearly the stagna- 
tion of agricultural production, due 
mainly to the agrarian reform, viz., the 
paresling out of landed properties. Espe- 
cially in the Voivodina or Bacska dis- 
trict, which formerly belonged to Hun- 
gary, there is a most noticeable deciine 
in wheat production. 

At the conference of grain exporters 
held recently at Belgrade it was stated, 
on the basis of the statistical material 
gathered by the Association of the Jugo- 
Slavian chambers of commerce, that this 
year’s wheat crop amounts to 56,830,000 
bus, leaving an export surplus of 12,- 
860,000. 


Since August the price of wheat has 
declined from 1740 to 1400 Jugo crowns 
per 220 lbs; nevertheless, the reduction 
of the export duty to 30 dinars remained 
inefficacious, because farmers, who wish 
to derive a separate advantage fron the 
said reduction, now claim prices: which 
are proportionately higher, and thus still 
remain above the parity of the inter- 
national market. Millers and exporters 


offer for wheat 1400@1420 Jugo crowns, 
without finding sellers. 

Another hindrance to the export of 
wheat is the unprecedented stringency 
of money in Jugo-Slavia as a conse- 
quence of the “deflatory” policy of the 
finance minister, Dr. Stojanovic, who 
obstinately refuses to raise the note cir- 
culation. The kingdom has a population 
of 12,000,000 inhabitants, while the note 
circulation amounts only to 5.6 milliards 
of dinars, which means 30 Swiss francs 
per capita. This scarcity of money has 
for a long time handicapped industry, 
commerce and export. 

The National Bank of Jugo-Slavia has 
granted a credit of 150,000,000 dinars 
for the export of wood, plums and 
wheat, but that granted to Bdcska for 
wheat export amounts to only 500,000 
dinars, and this explains why the ex- 
port of wheat is so difficult, exporters 
being deprived of the necessary export 
credit. The finance minister, Dr. Stoja- 
novic, declares that he is determined to 
continue his deflatory policy; therefore, 
exporters must procure foreign credits. 
For some time past Czecho-Slovakian 
firms have made direct wheat purchases 
on Jugo-Slavian markets. 

The lack of rolling stock is also in- 
terfering with the export of wheat and 
flour, and only those Czecho-Slovakian 
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mills which are situated on the Danube 
can avail themselves of the waterway. 
Ben6 Scuwarz, 


BULGARIA 


Buparest, Sept. 27.—This country 
which depends mainly on agriculture 
has to contend with great difficulties 
which are handicapping the export of 
agricultural products. Recently the goy- 
ernment reduced the duty on the export 
of wheat from 1.40 to 0.40 leva, and 
the flour export duty from 1.70 to 039 
leva, per 220 lbs, because grain and 
flour prices are so high in Bulgaria that 
the export of these goods is impossible. 

The competition of American and 
Canadian mills has supplanted Bulgarian 
mills in the markets of Greece. In pre- 
war times Bulgaria regularly exported 
relatively large quantities of grain to 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt. The an- 
nual export into Greece amounted in 
the average to 1,600,000 bus, but in 1999 
this figure has sunk to 450,000, while the 
import from the United States and Can- 
ada rose to over 11,000,000 bus. 

Similar conditions prevail also in Tur- 
key and Egypt. Those Bulgarian mills 
which formerly did an export business 
have either ceased running or reduced 
their output considerably. 

Beno Scuwarz, 








United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 


products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 





Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec. 1 ........06- 88.3 48.0 34.4 
BDER—E00G, 2 nncccccccce 87.4 61.8 45.0 
SURO eEOS. Bcc cccccces 76.0 48.7 31.9 
Ct ae Seer re 79.9 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec, 1 .........+- 98.6 64.4 43.8 
1915—Dec. 1 . 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec, 1 \ 88.9 52.4 
1917—Dec, 1 , 127.9 66.6 
1918—Dec. 1 .........6- 204.2 136.9 71.9 
pit ae errr rere 204.8 144.7 70.8 

nh db eseesnses 207.6 138.1 64.8 
MTOR BE wccsscces 208.0 137.2 62.6 
PS Peer 214.2 149.6 65.8 
Be & .osccceunscs 231.1 162.6 70.9 
WOO 2 ce vscceces 228.4 171.2 71.2 
GMB she sticdsbe 222.0 176.5 70.9 
a Aes 217.2 191.2 75.3 
| a Serer 205.7 1865.4 71.7 
Cte BE eeccccvcese 209.6 153.9 68.4 
PEO Bek éesereoe 213.2 133.4 68.7 
BOR, DB cccccccsevs 215.1 134.9 71.7 
1920—Jan. 1 ........... 231.8 140.4 78.2 
WO DE ecccevedeus 235.7 146.8 82.7 
S'S ere 226.6 148.5 84.5 
BOGE B icecicseds 234.0 158.6 90.7 
SS aT 251.3 169.6 98.3 
Gee BE wpecsecsoes 268.3 185.2 102.9 
GOT GD esscccsveds 253.6 185.6 104.5 
P'S errr rr 232.2 163.7 81.9 
i" 155.7 70.2 

121.3 60.7 

87.3 64.5 

67.7 47.2 

66.7 45.6 

62.4 41.8 

64.5 41.9 

63.0 39.3 
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uck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 65.7 67.1 2381.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 1821 
50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 1147 
53.7 63.4 75.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 1740 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 2966 
91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 1658.1 114.4 143.1 3101 
85.4 182.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 3614 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 4441 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 5406 
115.6 138.3 159.8 187.5 175.4 5617.6 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 154.7 488.2 
117.1 129.8 150.7 152.8 143.9 3823 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 1383.3 438.9 
130.2 152.38 160.7 178.6 188.2 433.6 
137.1 154.6 154.9 217.6 156.6 4565 
129.3 146.0 155.7 243.6 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 456.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 393.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3. 183.9 180.2 421.38 216.6 4211 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 369.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 2903 
91.2 162.3 159.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 181.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 1504 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 1426 
49.2 . 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 126.7 
61.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 145.7 
60.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 145.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 1648 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.3 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.5 1165.0 
42.2 70.2 81.2 111.1 88.1 1446 
43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 151.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 2162 
52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218.7 
66.3 87.6 93.3 104.38 114.1 230.6 
67.7 88.0 97.5 104.1 112.2 236.9 
62.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 
49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 2114 
45.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 
46.7 63.2 $4.1 69.6 94.8 188.1 
51.6 67.2 80.3 62.8 80.7 210.7 
52.5 69.2 88.5 68.2 77.1 2114 
58.6 72.2 89.5 69.3 82.9 224.2 
55.0 71.2 87.5 64.7 87.3 235.6 
57.4 70.8 89.8 63.6 92.3 256.1 
68.6 69.4 95.4 73.6 98.6 268.0 
60.7 72.1 94.5 $1.3 103.8 2910 
60.9 66.3 102.2 76.6 105.8 255.2 
55.7 58.2 102. 83.1 114.0 2417 
50.7 56.2 98.5 119.0 133.7 2048 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s om tted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1928 

January ...... 9,112 10,542° 11,686. 9,118 11,3657 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February ..... 9.779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,89 
March ........ 9.557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 10,779 
ASO nhs. 0kt0's 8,138 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,376 8,516 7,824 8,718 
TRE oni oy. WA's 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 (6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 9,185 
SRE - eam 40S 0-0 7,661 7,361 8,465. 7,291 6.512 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,581 8,900 
cy See aes 8,975 7,821 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 10,183 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 65,71 9.857 11,739. 9,059 13,268 12,271 12,168 
September 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,72 
October ....... 2,254 - 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 18,384 .-+* 
November 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 18,518 9,889 10,221 13,625 «+++: 
December .... 9,608 12,487 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 .--*: 
Totals .... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 182,333 108,783 121,014 125,310 *91,09 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


in 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,423 130,103 


*Nine months. 
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WHEAT ON THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


(Continued from page 461.) 


These resources, consisting largely of 
domesticated herds of reindeer, caribou 
and musk oxen, have been widely ad- 
vertised by the arctic explorer, Viljalmur 
Stefansson, who, more than any other 
wanderer through the Far North, has 
viven attention to that region’s capacities 
for contributing to the world’s food 
supply. 

Mr. Stefansson gives testimony of the 
Arctie’s ability to produce bread cereals, 
but argues against the persistent effort 
that is being made toward further ex- 
tension northward of cereal production. 
To a recent query as to his views on this 
subject, Mr, Stefansson replies: 

“Do men gather grapes from thorns or 
figs from thistles? I must answer that 
we don’t succeed at it very well, but we 
spend much of our time trying. In 
other words, I think there should be a 
careful study of the nature of every 
geographic area and that the people 
should try to produce in it, not the things 
that were produced in those parts of 
Italy or Russia from which they happen 


to come, but rather those commodities for 
which there is, somewhere in the world, 
an adequate demand and which that par- 
ticular region can best produce.” 

Among his published writings, Mr. 
Stetansson makes the statement that 
wheat and other cereals, such as rye and 
barley and most garden vegetables, 


h probably not tomatoes, can be 
on the Arctic Circle in the Mac- 


thous 


yTOW th 
ons valley. But this he qualifies as 
follows: 

“While it is true that most of the 
common garden vegetables can be culti- 
vated almost anywhere in about half of 
Alaska, and while it is true that wheat 
and strawberries have been successfully 
cultivated north of Slave Lake on the 
Mackenzie River, and while similar suc- 





cess in arctic Europe and Asia has been 
even more notable, I still think it a 
mistake to pride ourselves on_ these 
endeavors. They are rather symptoms of 
one of our most serious economic ills. 
They are but another series of attempts 
to gather grapes from thorns and figs 
from thistles.” 

In recent correspondence with the 
writer of this article, Mr. Stefansson 
cites the case of a farmer who has been 
making a desperate effort to grow wheat 
on a small holding northeast of Saska- 
toon. Two years out of the past five, 
his crops have been ‘frozen. 

“The trouble is,’ Mr. Stefansson com- 
ments, “not that the growing season is 
too short but rather that midsummer 
frosts come occasionally... I maintain, 
therefore, that a frost resisting quality, 
if it were attainable, would be much 
more desirable in a northern cereal than 
a shortened growing season. 

“I have seen a beautiful stand of 
wheat at Fort Providence, north of Great 
Slave Lake, somewhere near 61 degrees 
north latitude. If wheat prices were 
higher than they are, wheat raising might 
pay up there, but at prices which give a 
Minnesota farmer only a fair margin of 
profit it cannot be profitably produced, 
in my opinion, at Fort Providence. Still, 
I am ready to be corrected on this point, 
for I do not know the figures for sum- 
mer frosts at that particular place.” 

Mr. Stefansson’s doubts concerning the 
advisability of impressing the Arctic as 
a wheat region are confirmed somewhat 
by the fact that there have been years, 
even in the favored farm areas of Alas- 
ka, when untimely frosts brought failure 
to otherwise hopeful crops. Such a year 
was 1922, when, according to Walter H. 
Evans, chief of the division of insular 
stations, United States Department of 





Agriculture, an unusually early frost de- 
stroyed practically all of the grain in the 
Tanana valley. = 

The five experiment stations in Alaska, 
nevertheless, are persistent in their ef- 
forts to make Alaska self-supporting so 
far as agricultural food products are 
concerned. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has carried on its experimental work 
in Alaska for more than 20 years. 

“So far as present information goes,” 
writes Mr. Evans, “I do not know that 
any wheat has been successfully grown 
north of the Arctic Circle, but at our 
experiment station at Rampart on the 
Yukon River, which is located within 60 
miles of the Arctic Circle, wheat has 
been successfully produced in nearly 
every season for the last 10 or 12 vears.” 

Wheat growing in Alaska has become 
so well established, in fact, as to war- 
rant the erection of a 25-bbl flour mill 
to grind for local consumption the grain 
raised in the neighborhood of Fairbanks. 
This enterprise was undertaken in 1920 
by an association of farmers, and the 
mill has been in use ever since, except 
for the unfortunate season of 1922. 

Flour of very good quality, especially 
for biscuits and pastry, is said to be 
made in this mill. Samples were sent 
recently to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, and were tested by 
baking experts in the experimental 
kitchen of the office of home economics 
and by the food control laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. These samples, 
while less satisfactory for yeast-risen 
breads than some of the flours produced 
in more southern latitudes, were proved 
excellent for baking powder biscuits, 
cake and pastries, when judged accord- 
ing to volume, texture, flavor and gen- 
eral appearance. The color of the crumb 
in these bakings was said to have been 
a creamy, not unattractive, yellow. 

In addition to the co-operative mill, 
the experiment station at Fairbanks has 
had in use for some time a small mill 
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for testing samples of wheat grown at 
the station, but nothing other than the 
production of whole wheat flour was ever 
undertaken with it. 

At the end of a very successful crop 
season in 1921, the Alaska experiment 
stations announced that they had demon- 
strated the possibility of raising locally 
a large part of the wheat required for 
local consumption, and that eventually 
Alaska’s whole requirement might be 
supplied at home. 

A report of the agronomist in charge 
of the five Alaska stations states that in 
1921 a crop of 3,500 bus of spring wheat 
was grown in the vicinity of Fairbanks. 
The grain was a variety of Siberian hard 
wheat imported in 1914. 

All other grain crops of 1921 matured, 
notwithstanding a frost-free period of 
only 95 days. A barley hybrid, produced 
by the Fairbanks station, matured in 80 
days from seeding. This variety is ex- 
pected to replace all other varieties in 
that region. It has a stiff straw, a long, 
beardless head, and _ hull-less grains, 
yields well and does not lodge readily. 

The experiment stations are still at 
work on the production of a wheat vari- 
ety, by hybridization, that will possess 
desired characteristics and still be suit- 
able for the climate. A spring wheat 
called chogot, obtained from Siberia, has 
matured as far north as Rampart in 
88 days, and without improvement this 
variety can be depended upon, it is said, 
to mature every year throughout interior 
Alaska. It has short straw, short beard- 
ed heads with brown chaff, and small 
grain. 

The hope of the experiment stations, 
however, is that persistence in the work 
of hybridization will result in the de- 
velopment of a wheat that will not only 
be early but will have something of the 
qualities of velvet chaff or red fife. 

No suitable winter variety has yet been 
found, although the Russian kharkov has 
been used with fair success. Hybridiza- 
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Giant Rhubarb Grown in a Skagway Garden 


tion is being tried in the effort to im- 
prove it. Winter rye has proved satis- 
factory, maturing fine crops of grain 
after coming through the cold months 
with a sufficient covering of snow. 

It is the opinion, however, of Profes- 
sor C. C. Georgeson, agronomist in 
charge of the Alaska experiment stations, 
that neither winter wheat nor winter rye 
are likely to become general crops in 
Alaska, for the reason that it takes 13 
months to produce a crop. 

“These grains,” he says, “must be sown 
the latter part of July or the first part 
of August in order to give the plants a 
chance to become well established before 
cold weather, and the crops do not ma- 
ture until the middle of August of the 
next year. It is, therefore, never possible 
to mature grain for seeding the same 
year it is harvested. No early maturing 
spring rye has so far been found. This 
grain requires a longer season than 
wheat; in fact, that so far tested will 
not mature at Rampart in normal years.” 

The chief concern of the Alaska ex- 
periment stations is by no means cen- 
tered upon grain culture, but embraces 
a very wide agricultural programme. 
According to the twenty-first annual re- 
port of this work, the station at Sitka 
propagates and tests, and to some extent 
disseminates, all manner of plants that 
promise to be useful to Alaska. 

Cattle and sheep breeding is conducted 
at the Kodiak station, and at the 
Matanuska station experiments are made 
in growing sugar beets. A small nursery 
has been started for propagating hardy 
nursery stock for distribution throughout 
the Matanuska valley, 

Estimates of the arable area of Alaska 
vary widely, some of them, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, being as 
high as 100,000 square miles. The most 
promising agricultural fields are in the 
Tanana and Susitna valleys, both tribu- 
tary to the government railroad, but 
extensive tracts of arable land are to be 
found in other parts of. the Yukon basin, 
and smaller patches here and there in the 
Pacific coastal district. 

The best developed farming region is 
in the vicinity of Fairbanks, where more 
than 2,000 acres were ‘under cultivation 
last year. Someof the most promising 
farming land, however, lies in the Susitna 
and Matanuska valleys. On the Kenai 
peninsula it is estimated that 1,000 acres 
are under cultivation, and extensive 
clearing is in progress. 

Throughout these most favored regions 
it has been demonstrated that practically 
wer agricultural crop common to the 
north temperate zone can be grown. Ex- 
cellent potatoes are produced without 
fertilization. Cabbage, turnips, .garden 
beets, onions, lettuce, cauliflower, kale, 
radishes and a number of other vegeta- 
bles grow luxuriantly. Native’ redtop is 
abundant on all soils that have been 
cleared of trees or burned over, and there 
are thousands of acres of natural mead- 
ows that are said to be capable of yield- 
ing two or three tons of hay per acre 

Tests in the Tanana and Susitna val- 
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leys have shown that sugar beets, con- 
taining a high percentage of sugar, can 
be matured. 

Readers of the press dispatches filed 
by the army of newspaper correspond- 
ents that accompanied the late President 
Harding on his Alaskan tour had glow- 
ing pictures of Alaska’s fertility. The 
presidential party was reported to have 
found a climate that was generally 
equable, moist and delightful on the 
coast, ee and often hot in the in- 
terior, with a temperature ranging from 
80 to 90 degrees in the vicinity of the 
Arctic Circle. Flowers and berries were 
growing in profusion, and Mrs. Harding 
was’ overwhelmed by the quantity and 
size of the floral offerings. 

President Harding’s visit was hailed as 
the beginning of a new period of pros- 
perity for Alaska, through government 
aid that might have been forthcoming as 
a result of his personal observations of 
the territory’s needs. In his address at 





View Along the Government Railway at Baird Canyon, Alaska 





Seattle, Mr. Harding said that the pro- 
gressive development of Alaska must de- 
pend largely upon the people who had 
settled and would settle there, instead of 
upon aid from the federal government. 
But at Spokane he had indicated that 
he was in favor of a radical revision of 
the government’s policy of conservation 
of natural resources in territories exclu- 
sively under federal control. This was 
looked upon as a hopeful pronouncement 
by Alaska, which is said to feel that it 
has been suffering chiefly, in recent years, 
from too much conservation. 

Alaska, in fact, has had much com- 
plaint to make of its treatment by the 
government. It has called itself “The 
Land Uncle Sam Bought and Then For- 
got.” Thirteen administrations have 
come and gone since Alaska, known at 
that time as “Seward’s Folly,” was pur- 
chased from Russia. But from only a 
few of these administrations has Alaska 
received more than routine and inter- 
mittent consideration. 

President Harrison is said to have in- 
tended something, but his interest was 
absorbed by Samoa, Chile and Hawaii. 
McKinley had the Spanish war on his 
hands, and was unable to do what he 
wished with Alaska. Roosevelt was busy 
with the Panama Canal, though he found 
time to inaugurate his now hampering 
programme of conservation. Taft is 
credited with desiring to do something 
for Alaska, but he had political battles 
to consider at home. Wilson gave Alaska 
the government railroad, but his ideas of 
legislation in Alaska’s interest were 
tangled in red tape. 

In the meantime, Alaska complained 
that its resources were mainly locked up 
for the benefit of posterity. Population 
began to shrink, and the census reports 
showed that between 1910 and 1920 the 
country lost 10,000 inhabitants. The loss 
no doubt would have been greater had 
it not been for the building of the gov- 
ernment railroad. 

Alaska, nevertheless, has shown no 
great discouragement. Privately it has 
gone on with its agricultural and indus- 
trial development so far as it was able, 
and officially its spokesmen have been 
exceedingly optimistic. Scott C. Bone, 
governor of the territory, writing in an- 
ticipation of the late President’s visit, 
said that its probable result would at 
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least be a measure of further education 
to the American public, which would 
learn that Alaska “is not a monumental 
iceberg, in midwinter, as the mind’s eye 
erroneously pictures it; that it is seldom 
snowbound and in the grip of bitter 
biting elements; that its ports, save those 
near the Arctic coasts, are open the year 
round; that, in fact, the winters, away 
off up in the interior, are no more severe 


and the blizzards no more prevalent, than 
in the far western and northern ‘tates, 
and that millions of people could live 


happily and thrive in Alaska if given the 
chance.” 


Mr. Stefansson, the explorer, |:as a 
similar thesis. He has written a most 
interesting volume designed to show the 
Arctic’s livable characteristics, calliig his 
book “The Northward Course of Em- 
pire.” For him the polar regio:- are 
not forbidding empires of nigh! and 
frozen silence, but lands capable « sup- 
porting comfortable, profitable !.uman 
life. 

“Men at every period of histor,” he 
says, “have been generally of the opinion 


that the ultimate limit of the nort!iward 
spread of civilization had then at iength 


been reached. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion, deduced from what we know of 
later history, that even the. thouchtful 
men of Memphis and of Babylon failed 
to see potentialities for much beyond 
barbarism in the Greece and It:ly of 
their time. We know as a matier of 
recorded opinion that the Greeks and 
Romans not only considered the people 
to the north of them inferior, }iit be- 
lieved that that inferiority mus‘ con- 


tinue, largely because of a sup) sedly 
hostile climate of the lands to the orth.” 

Tacitus appears to have been wrong 
when he said that people would never 


by choice live as far north as I'rance. 
The Moors of the Middle Ages were 
equally in error when they spoke of 
Britain as an unlivable island. So, too, 
are moderns, Mr. Stefansson argues. who 
hold similar opinions of the Arctic. 
“We have not come,” he says, “!o the 


northward limit of commercial progress. 
There was many. a pause but no stop to 
the westward course of empire until we 
came to the place where East is West. 
In that sense only is there a nortiiward 
limit to progress. Corner lots in Kome 
were precious when the banks of the 
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Eskimo Children Saluting the Flag in the School Yard Near Hope, Alaska 
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Thaimes had no value; the products of 
Canada were little beyond furs and fish 
when the British and French agreed in 
preferring Guadeloupe. But values have 
shifted north since then, and times have 


changed, and will continue to change. 
There is no northern boundary beyond 
which productive enterprise cannot go 


till North meets North on the opposite 
shores of the Arctic Ocean as East has 
met West on the Pacific.” 

Mr. Stefansson has devoted himself 
and his writings very largely to the task 
of breaking down popular illusions con- 
cerning the great North. “If the av- 
erage American or European university 
graduate has ten ideas about the North, 
nine of them,” he says, “are wrong.” 
There are far colder places than the 
North Pole and of this Mr. Stefansson 
brings unmistakable proof. Havre, Mont., 
he points out, is a more or less typical 
American town of 4,000 or 5,000 inhab- 
itants, “with stores and shops, with 
schools and little children going to 
school, with churches and people going 
to church at a temperature 14 degrees 
lower than it ever has been known to be 
on the north coast of North America and 
about 10 degrees lower than it probably 
ever is at the North Pole.” 

A complement of the popular idea that 
the North is insufferably cold in winter 
is the notion that it is also cold through 
the entire summer. Mr. Stefansson is 
willing to admit that there are chilly 
days in the Arctic winter, but he takes 
vigorous exception to a statement found 
in a new edition of a widely used Ameri- 
can school geography to the effect that 
by of the Arctic Circle it is always 
old. 

Inland from the Alaskan seacoast tem- 
peratures as high as 100 degrees are 
recorded. Mr. Stefansson finds such a 
record in the Fort Yukon station of the 
United States Weather Bureau, four 
miles north of the Arctic Circle. Neither 
New York nor Montreal are likely, he 
Says, to be cooler on a given July day 
than is Fort Yukon. The explanation is 
Plausible, though not widely understood. 
‘ As the sun,” writes Mr. Stefansson, 
does not set for weeks in midsummer 
and the nights are consequently hot, it 
1s not surprising that certain cereals and 
garden vegetables can be cultivated,” and 
_ in what is popularly supposed to be 
the coldest region in the world. 

The explorer then comes to a consid- 
eration of the length of seasons in the 
Arctic, concerning. which he says: “It is 


true, generally speaking, that the farther 
north you go in the northern hemisphere 
the longer the winter and the shorter the 
summer. However, this has far less of 
a ‘practical’ meaning than is commonly 
supposed. A Sicilian may think that a 
winter of three months’ duration is in- 
tolerable, and if he insists that it is 
intolerable you can’t very well argue with 
him, but you can at least prove to him 
that numerous prosperous people live in 
a climate where there are three months 
of winter.” 

Mr. Stefansson develops his theme with 
this further interesting statement: “It 
can be shown mathematically that the 
total number of hours of sunlight in a 


year (if we disregard cloudiness) is least 
at the equator and becomes greater (be- 
cause of refraction) as you go north. 
Undoubtedly temperature has an effect 
upon rapidity of growth, but still, sun- 
light as light rather than as heat seems 
to be the main factor. This explains 
the rhapsodies of the ordinary tourist 
who comes back from the Yukon or from 
Alaska with stories which the stay-at- 
home does not believe, but which are nev- 
ertheless true, about the wonderful size 
and marvelously rapid growth of the 
ordinary garden flowers when they are 
planted under the midnight sun. 

“Not being a botanist I do not vouch 
for the statement, which I believe to be 
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true, that many plants not only stop 
growing during the hours of darkness 
but also are sluggish in resuming their 
growth when the first beams of the morn- 
ing sun strike them. It is something like 
starting a motor car that has been al- 
lowed to get cold. In midsummer a 
plant has, say, 13 growing hours out of 
the 24 in Texas, 14 or 15 in Minnesota, 
20 up on Great Slave Lake, and 24 on 
Great Bear Lake. Another way of stat- 
ing it is that in the South the plants 
work single shift, and in the North 
double shift. A plant on the Arctic 
Circle, therefore, has almost as much 
growing time in one month as it has in 
two months in the southern United 
States.” 

The future of the Arctic region as a 
grazing country early impressed Mr. 
Stefansson. He found vast areas of 
grasses that might feed a tremendous 
multitude of animals. Not cattle, but 
reindeer, is his solution of the problem 
of how to use this fodder. The reindeer 
is already partly domesticated, and is 
believed to be capable of finding a great 
and popular market in competition with 
beef. 

Up to 1921 the only cattle introduced 
into Alaska were small herds used for 
dairying. Recently the government be- 
gan experiments with the importation of 
yaks. Domesticated reindeer herds num- 
bered nearly 100,000 head in 1920, the 
total value being estimated at nearly 
$2,500,000. This was the natural increase 
from 1,200 reindeer imported by the gov- 
ernment between 1892 and 1902. About 
70 per cent of the reindeer are owned 
by Eskimos, for whose support they were 
originally introduced. The value of this 
animal for food purposes has become 
more and more evident, however, and 
reindeer meat some time ago began en- 
tering into commerce in the United 
States. Reindeer steaks are said to have 
attained popularity in the Pacific North- 
west, and are considered likely to figure 
very largely in coming years in supply- 
ing the country’s requirements of meat. 

A fitting conclusion to any present- 
day discussion of the agricultural future 
of Alaska is the late President Harding’s 
report upon the subject, contained in one 
of his last public utterances. 

“TI have left agriculture to the last,” 
he said in his address at Seattle, “be- 
cause of the conviction that an examina- 
tion of the other resources and possibili- 
ties of Alaska was necessary to under- 
stand the agricultural problem. Our pol- 
icy toward agriculture must depend 
largely on the attitude we shall adopt 
toward these other resources. If we are 











as Seen from the Government Railway 
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to turn Alaska over to the exploiters, to 
have one after another of its resources 
wrenched out of it by the ruthless means 
of mass efficiency, we will never create 
or need a real agriculture there. 

“If that is to be the Alaska policy, 
we need not concern ourselves about 
agriculture. The adventurers and casual 
laborers, the masters of exploitation and 
agents of privilege, will be satisfied to 
live on canned vegetables and cold stor- 
age meat during the brief periods of 
their temporary stays. The slow proc- 
esses and modest returns of agriculture 
will not appeal to them. 

“But if on the other hand we are to 
make a great, powerful, wealthy and 
permanent community of Alaska; if we 
are to place its star in our flag to shine 
for a land of hope and homes and op- 
portunity for the average man, then we 
must commit ourselves to a programme 
of moderation, of control, of rounded 
and uniform development. We must en- 
courage the present tendency to make 
homes, to bring wives and raise families, 
to regard life in lovely, wonderful 
Alaska as an end, not a means. We 
must, if this is our aim, give especial 
attention to encouraging a type of agri- 
culture suited to climate and circum- 
stances. 

“We will learn many lessons by study- 
ing the methods of older countries with 
like conditions. . . . The federal govern- 
ment has done something, but all too 
little, along this line. We may well be 
generous in encouragement to the tech- 
nical, scientific and demonstration work 
of the agricultural agencies. We will 
need to help the Alaskan farmers to help 
themselves. They are making fine prog- 
ress, but in this one direction I would 
urge government interest and aid on a 
scale which is much more liberal. 

“In another direction there is justi- 
fication for a most liberal disposition, 
that of road and trail building. Much 
of Alaska which will in another genera- 
tion be rich and productive is yet unex- 
plored, to say nothing of being mapped 
and uipped with highways. There 
should be an organization capable of the 
readiest response to demands for roads 
and trails. 

“No discovery of riches should be 
kept from rational development for want 
of access to it. . Roads constitute 
a prime need in every new country, and 
our long national experience in pushing 
our highways ahead of the enrolling wave 
of settlement ought to convince us that 
the broadest liberality toward roads in 
Alaska will be certain to bring manifold 
returns, 

“Aside from all this, there is the ne- 
cessity to provide feeders for the rail- 
road which the government has built and 
is now operating. More than $56,000,000 
have been spent on this 500 miles of 
railroad. It was not built in the expec- 
tation of immediate or even early profit; 
rather it stands in much the same rela- 
tion to Alaska that the Union Pacific 
did to our widely separated ocean fronts, 
east and west, when it was constructed 
far in advance of economic justifications. 
It is a pledge, a testimony of faith, a 
declaration of firm confidence in the 
future of all Alaska.” 

Mr. Harding paid a high tribute to the 
men who built the Alaska Railroad, “for 
the skill, wisdom and patience with which, 
through all discouragements and multi- 
plied obstacles, they persevered to the 
finish.” 

“They have given us a splendid rail- 
road, and as they have built it miracu- 
lously, it is our determination to retain 
it and to operate it wisely, with a view 
to the broadest public interest and the 
sincerest concern for the territory’s 
future,” he added, “unless I am greatly 
mistaken. This gorgeously scenic route 
of 500 miles, through a riotous excess of 
nature’s beauties and wonders, is des- 
tined to attract travellers from all the 
world as soon as a report of its attrac- 
tions is commonly circulated. 

“In that connection, I think our policy, 
in co-operation with the hospitable peo- 
ple of Alaska, should be to invite and 
encourage travellers to this new domain. 
We can afford to make oe agg ahead 
of their coming, for I Pledge you they 
are certain to come, and in numbers we 
do not now dare predict. They will carry 
their descriptions to every quarter of 
the globe, and will send others to view 
and marvel.” 
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TAKE IT IN FLOUR 


A big question mark as to the future 
price of wheat has been injected in the 
trade by the reports of the remedial 
measures, to assist the wheat farmer, 
proposed for consideration at Washing- 
ton, until at last it is felt that this set- 
ting of the stage with political scenery 
has accomplished all that could be done 
by mere talk. Now things have sim- 
mered down to the consideration of a 
definite proposal to export 50,000,000 
bus wheat, on credit, to Germany and 
other countries. 

The question naturally arises, not 
merely as to the economic soundness of 
such a proceeding, but also as to the 
effect of such a movement on wheat 
prices, if it took place. There are some 
who contend that the United States is 
already virtually on a domestic basis, 
as far as bread grains of miiling quality 
are concerned; and there probably would 
be no doubt of that fact after a with- 
drawal of the large amount specified. 
It would indeed be an exceptional expe- 
rience for this country to be obliged to 
meet an actual shortage of wheat, with 
its breadstuffs selling above a world par- 
ity on account of the import duty. 

If such a large quantity of wheat is 
to be exported, on favorable and excep- 
tional credit terms, it is felt that the ex- 
porting country should have something 
to say about the way in which it is tak- 
en. It is undeniably sound economic 
practice for a country to export manu- 
factured products, wherever that is pos- 
sible, rather than its raw material. 
There may be a difference of opinion 
among millers as to the desirability of 
the country facing an actual shortage of 
wheat, suitable for milling, for they have 
never passed through such an experience, 
and there are no precedents to serve as 
a guide, but the advantage of being 
above a world parity is not clear to all 
of them. 

Some of them would prefer to see rea- 
sonably steady markets, or a gradual 
and normal advance brought about by 
natural conditions, rather than a forced 
advance from artificial arrangements. It 
is dangerous to tamper with the natural 
price of any commodity, as determined 
by supply and demand. Price fixing has 
been recognized as disastrous in its re- 
sults, and it is merely postponing the 
day of reckoning, likely to be the more 
thoroughgoing on that account. 

However, it may be said that the ex- 
portation of this wheat would not be 
artificial, that the need for the wheat 
exists and is evidenced by the actual 
shortage in certain countries in Europe, 
and hence this is merely an effort to 
overcome the economic barrier of want 
of purchasing power in the adjustment 
of supply and demand. The demand has 
been there, but has been rendered in- 
operative by economic conditions. 

There arises the question as to what 
extent it is wise or safe to extend fur- 
ther credit to a bankrupt. Too much 
credit, or easy money, is as bad for a 
nation as for the individual. Just where 
the line is to be drawn must be left to 
wiser heads, better informed on actual 
conditions and how such loans can be 
secured or guaranteed. It may not be 
out of place, however, to remark that 
many a boy has been spoiled by having 
too much money. , 

Be that as it may, and disregarding 
all consideration of the economic sound- 
ness of the proposal, there is one point 
on which all millers are agreed, that if any 





arrangement is made for the exportation 
of 50,000,000 bus wheat, or its equiva- 
lent, on favorable credit terms, it should 
o as flour rather than as raw material. 
he advantage of that is so obvious as 
to require no argument, and probably 
would not be opposed except by interest- 
ed parties or those not fully informed. 
The creditor is entitled to have some- 
thing to say about the terms of the 
credit. 


MILLING REVIEW 

There unquestionably has been some 
slowing down of sales, a situation par- 
ticularly accentuated in milling experi- 
ence. From this cause, and the difficulty 
in getting specifications on flour already 

ed, it is noticeable that there has 
been some ¢urtailment of output by out- 
side mills, although those at Toledo are 
being operated at about the same rate 
as formerly. 

However, taking the last month or so 
as a whole, and comparing it with simi- 
lar periods in recent years, there is little 
ground for complaint. Although busi- 
ness may not have been brisk, there are 
a number of millers who have managed 
to sell their output for weeks past, and 
find themselves now with about as much 
flour on their books as at any time dur- 
ing the crop. This tells the story, in 
spite of any occasional complaints, for 
it should be remembered that larger 
bookings were made early in the crop 
than for a number of years, 

Sales to established domestic and ex- 
port trade are being made every week, 
in spite of the unsettlement that exists 
in many minds as to the wheat market, 
and political activity concerning it. It 
might be said that, aside from govern- 
mental action in promoting export of 
wheat or flour, the prevailing sentiment 
is bearish, although wheat is cheap, com- 
pared with everything else. Further- 
more, the country is approaching the 
period of reduced milling operation pre- 
ceding the holidays. 

The change in the feed situation is the 
outstanding fact about the milling busi- 
ness at the present time. It is no longer 
so easy to sell it, or to keep sold up, 
and concessions in price are necessary. 
The break in prices so far has not been 
substantial, and millers are doubtful if 
feed will go much lower. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.07 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 26. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.10@5.30 
bbl, local springs $6.10@6.30, local hard 
winters $6, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $32@ 
32.50 ton, mixed feed 2@32.50, and 
middlings $32@32.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
eer Serer ry yt 40,200 &4 
Previous week -. 42,200 88 
OOF OOD ci veces cede .. 37,800 79 
Two years ago . 37,500 76 
Three years ago 21,900 45% 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No.  bbis bbis tivity 
Oct. 21-27 ..... 19 121,350 84,600 69 

Previous week. 21 119,850 85,982 71% 
Year ago ...... 21 129,360 86,292 66 
Two years ago. 21 133,500 93,368 70 


MINNEAPOLIS CELEBRATION 


Among those in this territory who 
have accepted invitations to attend the 
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Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of The Northwestern Miller at Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 22-24, are the following: 
David Anderson, president, and Harold 
Anderson, vice president, National Mil]- 
ing Co., Toledo; Henry M. Allen, presi- 
dent Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; 
T. S. Blish and John L. Blish, Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; G. A. Breaux, 
vice president and sales manager [al- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; Cyrus 
S. Coup, vice president and general tan- 
ager Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
Toledo; Edwin M. Colton, president (ol- 
ton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Edgar 
H. Evans, president and treasurer Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Oscar 
Elsas, president Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga; Robert Henkel, 
president Commercial Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich; Frank Hutchinson, vice 
president and manager Lawrencelurg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co; Jesse D. Hurl- 
but, manager Toledo (Ohio) Grain & 
Milling’ Co; Edgar Igleheart, exjort 
manager Igleheart Bros., Evans. ille, 
Ind; C. B. Jenkins, treasurer and »en- 
eral manager Noblesville (Ind.) Miling 
Co; J. L. Knauss, president Phoenix 
Flour Mills, Evansville, Ind; Josep! Le 
Compte, president Lexington (Ky.) lioll- 
er Mills Co., Inc; Walter Marmon, }esi- 
dent, and H. H. Rice, secretary, ani L. 
I. Ziegler, manager mill machinery de- 
partment, Nordyke & Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; Mark N. Mennel, tvvas- 
urer Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Chio; 
R. D. Patton, vice president and <en- 
eral manager Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio; John T. Sherriff, bru ier, 
Toledo; David E. Stott, president D: vid 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich; 
C. A. Williams, president Williams }>ros, 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Arrangements are being made for 
those travelling over the New York (‘en- 
tral Lines via Toledo to go on the sme 
train and have seats in the same chair 
car, joining the rest of the party on the 
special train which will be run trom 
Chicago to Minneapolis. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 55,000 110,000 63,000 202,000 
Corn, bus.... 45,000 75,000 ..... 15,000 
Oats, bus.... 38,000 65,000 37,000 4 ,000 


NOTES 


A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, left Oct. 23 to spend the 
winter in Florida. He will travei by 
motor, making various stops on the way. 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, sailed {rom 
Belfast for home, Oct. 27, returning via 
Montreal, and is expected to arrive in 
Toledo about Nov. 6. 


W. A. Gersonde, Galesburg, Mich., has 
arranged to represent the Abilene (an- 
sas) Flour Miils Co. in Michigan. He 
was previously connected with the \\ eb- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, k «n- 
sas, in the same territory. 


F. R. Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
cently with the State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D., has arranged with 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, to represent it and do special 
work in Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylv:nia 
and New York state. 


D. J. Young, trustee in bankruptc: of 
the E. W. Armstrong Co., will offer the 
property of that company at public .uc- 
tion, Nov. 5, at 10 a.m. on the prem: ses 
at Monroeville, Ohio. The property «on- 
sists of a 50-bbl mill, known as the (m- 
mercial mill, grain elevator and vill, 
trucks and equipment. 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Mil ers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Hotel Chittenden, Columbus, Nov. 1-19, 
with a dinner the evening of Nov. 1/, at 
which Charles B. Jenkins, formerly -¢c- 
retary of the Ohio Millers’ State -so- 
ciation, and one of its organizers, no of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., will 
be the principal speaker. 


At a conference held in Clevel:nd, 
Ohio, Oct. 25, between the United Si :tes 
lake steamship managers and Chair: an 
Leslie H. Boyd and Commissioner Siw, 
of the board of grain commissioner- of 
Canada, an agreement was reached «iat 
the filing of charters or contracts [or 
space will be sufficient, and brings tv an 
end the controversy created by the )as- 
sage of the lake freights act in Can da. 
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October 31, 1923 


INDIANAPOLIS 

With output of flour standing at about 
the same volviee as that reported for 
the previous week, and with local de- 
mand showing some signs of slowing up, 
the milling situation in Indianapolis for 
the week of Oct. 21-27 seemed changed 
very little. Prices in a general way 
were practically unaltered. Weather con- 
ditions have changed for the better, 
namely, to lower temperatures. 

There is some demand for clears for 
the seaboard. The South and the North- 
east are buying, but not in volume that 
was evident earlier in the season. The 
operation of northwestern mills has made 
inroads in the domestic business of the 
Middle West. ; 

Feed prices declined early in the week, 
but later ascended slightly. The season 
is fast approaching when makers of 
feeds feel sure of business. Prices are 
firm. One mill quotes $5@6.50 bbl for 
soft winter wheat flour, $5.50@6.55 for 
hard winter patents and at $6@7 for 
spring wheat patents. 

Receipts of wheat continue light. In- 
dications are that rural and small town 
elevators are clearing space for receiving 
the new corn crop, which is moving satis- 
factorily. Receipts range from the good 
erades to “chicken” wheat. Millers in 
this locality continue to buy in large 
volume. Prices are steady, with an in- 
clination to rise, being about 2c above 
Oct. 22. The wagon market is offering 
$1@1.05 bu for corn and 40@4é6c for 
oats, and mills are offering $1.08 for No. 
2 red wheat. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
fob. 41%e to New York, Oct. 27: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.08@1.05, No. 2 hard 
%c@$l; corn, old, No. 2 white 94@96c, 
No. 3 white 98@95c, No. 2 yellow 94@ 
9c, No. 3 yellow 93@96c, No, 2 mixed 
9314@944%c, No. 3 mixed 92@93%c; 
oats, No. 2 white 3944@4lc, No. 3 white 
38 % (@ 40¢. 

Inspections of grain, Oct. 27: wheat, 
No. 2 red 5 cars, No. $3 red 9, No. 2 
mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 1, sample 1; corn, 
No. 2 white 5 cars, No. 8 white 2, No. 4 
white 7, No. 5 white 11, No. 6 white 1, 
No. 1 yellow 3, No. 2 yellow 9, No. 3 
yellow 2, No. 5 yellow 1, No. 6 yellow 
6, sample yellow 2, No. 2 mixed 1, No. 
5 mixed 1, No. 6 mixed 4, sample mixed 
3; oats, No. 2 white 1 car, No. 3 white 
4, sample white 2; rye, No. 2, 3 cars; 
sample, 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, stocks in store and inspections of 
grain, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the previous period, as reported to The 
Rern Miller for the week ended 

ict. 27: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. 91-87 sccusaanee>s Gace 10,74 64 
Previous week «.....++.... 10,372 52 
Fear AGO «cssvquchss vaseks 13,185 66 
Two year® G90 s6hcsi skiers 10,729 54 


Oct. 27, stock in store, 18,044 ‘bbls. 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


. In Out 
Wheat ...ccekeaawetes 133,000 20,000 
COTM ... 00s ncaa 251,000 29,000 
Opts .....sstkeeeeeen 224,000 8,000 
Rye ....ccesvevepwemne 18,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Oct. 27, 1928.. 868,000 236,000 99,000 2,000 

28, 1922.. 470,000 119,600 249,000 17,600 

, 1921.. 405,260 169,770 416,270 14,640 
NOTES 


James Halliday, of Atlanta, was a re- 
cent visitor here. 


Arval Johnston, of Fowler, Ind., was 
4 recent visitor in Indianapolis. 


R. S. Wallace, grain broker of Bos- 


' ton, visited the Indianapolis Board of 


Trade recently, 


Pearl Finch, of Hillsboro, Ind., has 
been calling on grain and flour brokers 
in Indianapolis. 

New corn has been priced at 638c bu 
by the Noblesville Milling Co., one of the 
largest buyers of grain in the central 
ag This price was announced on 


J. A. Zellar, a baker of Shelbyville, 
Ind., spoke before the Rotary Club of 
that city recently on the question, “Why 
Is the Price of Wheat Lower and the 
Price of Bread Higher?” He said that 
Costs of operating a bakery had risen 
considerably since 1913, including cost of 
Taw materials and wages of bakers. Mr. 
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Zellar has one of the most modern bak- 
eries in the Middle West. 

Agricultural statisticians of the Mid- 
dle West and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, meeting in confer- 
ence at the statehouse in Indianapolis, 
discussed the technical methods used in 
crop reporting. B. W. Snow, of Chicago, 
N. C. Murray, former chief statistician 
for the Department of Agriculture, but 
now with a Chicago company, and Charles 
E. Gage, in charge of field men in the 
Department of Agriculture, were pres- 
ent. 

Curis O. Axsion. 





EVANSVILLE 


Flour milling was dull the week end- 
ing Oct. 27, and millers attribute this 
to the uncertain market for wheat. The 
price for wheat at the mills here remains 
at $1.10 bu and at stations $1.07. The 
wholesale price of flour has declined 
somewhat, quotations on Oct. 27, based 
Evansville, carload lots, 98-lb sacks, be- 
ing: best patent, $6.75; first patent, 
$6.35; straights, $5.50@6; Kansas, $6.75 
@7; spring, $7.25; clears in jutes, firsts 
$4.25@5, seconds $3.75@4.25. 

A corresponding slump in the demand 
for millfeed is also noted by millers. 
Quotations for the week end show both 
a decline and a steady holding to top 
price a! some of the mills. Carload lots, 
in 100-lb sacks, are quoted: bran $32@ 
33 ton; mixed feed, $83@35; shorts, $34 


@37. 
W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


There was little change noted in con- 
ditions in the flour market during the 
week ending Oct. 27. No great interest 
was manifested by buyers, the recent 
irregular tone of the wheat market hav- 
ing resulted in causing a disposition to 
await developments. Only a few scat- 
tering orders were booked, both current 
and forward demand being quiet. Speci- 
fications on old contracts were satisfac- 
tory as a rule, though not brisk, and mills 
were enabled to make a good showing 
in running time. 

Flour quotations did not fluctuate ma- 
terially, and on Oct. 27 were substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7@7.40; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $5.90@6.30; straight patent, 
$5.25@5.75; first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers are doing a fair business. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.60; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6@6.50. 

Cash wheat was stronger, with mills 
making purchases to cover running time. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.32 
bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed continues in fair demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31 
@33; standard middlings or shorts, $34 
@36. 


Corn meal is strong, with routine sales. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.0.b., 
Ohio River points, $2.50@2.60; unbolted, 
$2.40@2.50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Pct. 


Weekly Fiour 
capacity output. ofac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Oct. 14-20 ....... 195,780 137,937 70.4 
Previous week ... 205,080 150,856 73.5 
Year ago ........ 187,230 129,319 69 
Two years ago.... 208,830 128,009 61.3 
Three years ago.. 186,690 78,523 42 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported by the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 27 Oct. 20 
Se Peer eee 58,000 60,000 
of ee ee ria 543,000 522,000 
Cae, BOD o4.cscvikseccats 24,500 28,000 
SME: a > 6:0 46 wm. 0S. 000i 647,000 612,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
for week ending Oct. 27, 156 cars. 

H. E. Reid, Kansas bes has become 
sales manager for the Liberty Mills, 
Nashville. 

The Barker bakery, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
had a $4,000 fire on Oct. 25; partly in- 
sured. The ag was owned by Clyde 
Thurmond. he loss was $4,000 on 


building, owned by B. Pillow, of Mem- 
phis, and insured. 

Horace Bradshaw and J. F. Tyndall, 
of Birmingham, Ala., flour jobbers, have 
incorporated as the Bradshaw-Tyndall 
Co., with authorized capital stock of $20,- 
000. 


Frank Fey, aged 73, died at his home 
in Nashville of paralysis. He operated 
a bakery and grocery store a great part 
of his life and retired several years ago, 
due to age. 

Joun Lerrer. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade is moderate to light, and 
stocks are about even with demand. -Very 
few merchants, jobbers or brokers are 
booked ahead except for immediate ship- 
ment, and orders are small. The trade 
generally is buying cautiously. The con- 
suming public is | a we economically. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving rather 
slowly, as most of the trade feels that 
lower prices will come soon. Stocks are 
well within trade demand and few are 
supplied very far ahead. Prices, how- 
ever, remain about steady, with only a 
moderate movement. 

Hominy feed is in good demand and 
stocks very light. Feeders are making 
ready for early marketing of live stock. 
Cottonseed meal prices are steady and 
higher. Oil mills claim their stocks are 
increasing rather slowly, due to light re- 
ceipts of cottonseed. 

Hay receipts are rather light, with de- 
mand about steady and stocks small. 
Prices are strong, and some dealers look 
for much higher ones, due to general 
shortage of the crop and lack of labor 
in the producing sections. In some 
places reports are current that meadows 
are being filled with grazing cattle in- 
stead of mowing for hay, on account of 
labor shortage. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


NORFOLK 


The recent uncertain and halting mar- 
kets have not changed flour values, Al- 
though some mills with bullish sentiments 
have advanced their figures, there have 
been no changes from the general basis. 
Mills report good milling wheat scarce, 
and premiums are increasing over op- 
tions, but competition is still forcing 
them to sell at the old figures. Local 
jobbers are well supplied on previous 
contracts, so that the volume of buying 
has been somewhat limited. 

Winter wheat mills are quoting top 
patents at $5.65@5.85 bbl, with standard 
patents 25@40c less, and straights and 
clears not in demand. Kansas mills are 
endeavoring to get a foothold in this 
market with the jobbing trade, but are 
finding it difficult to do so on account of 
the lower cost of winters, as the trade is 
not inclined to pay the difference. Bak- 
ers, however, have been partial to Kansas 
flours, and have had unusually good re- 
sults on this crop. Top patents are of- 
fered at $6.65@6.85, bakers patents at 
$6.25@6.50, and northwestern springs at 
$6.90@7.20, with advertised brands 40@ 
45c more. 

Feed holds its price, with very limited 
offerings. Standard bran is quoted at 
$35.50@37 ton, standard middlings $36@ 
$7, flour middlings $38@40, with some 
fancy brands at $41, and red dog $42 
@43. 

NOTES 

M. L. T. Davis, formerly head of the 
Davis Milling Co., was the guest of honor 
of the Norfolk-Tidewater Association of 
Credit Men at a luncheon recently. 

The Gold Medal flour cooking exhibit 
is one of the main features of the show. 
This cooking school was operated here 
last year under the auspices of a news- 


_ paper, and was pronounced very success- 


ful. 

The annual food show of the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ Association, 
premier event of its kind in Norfolk each 
year, is in progress in the city armory. 
Several bakeries have installed large ex- 
hibits, and one of the main features is a 
baking contest, participated in by domes- 
tic science pupils of the public schools, 
as well as the public generally. 

Norfolk is steadily taking a more im- 
portant place as a grain shipping cen- 
ter, and the prospects are that the city 
port commission, controlling the munici- 
pal elevators, will recommend to the city 
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council that the capacity of the elevator 
here be increased. The storage tanks at 
present have a capacity of 500,000 bus, 
and it has already been proposed that 
space for another 100,000 bus be pro- 
vided. 

Business conditions in the Carolinas, 
which constitute the main distribution 
territory for this section, are increasing- 
ly good, according to observers who re- 
turned recently from a trip through the 
cotton areas. Cotton is bringing 30c lb, 
and the tobacco crop is turning out ex- 
ceedingly well. Many old accounts, which 
have been carried on the books of the 
trade here for several years, are being 
liquidated rapidly, and the general situa- 
tion is showing a very healthy improve- 
ment. 

JosepH A. Lesiiz. 


OAT HARVEST IN SCOTLAND 


Poor Yields Reported from All Districts— 
Mills of Aberdeen Require Imports from 
South—Hope of Lower Prices Wanes 


Gtascow, Scortanp, Oct. 10.—From all 
oat growing districts there are reports 
of a very bad harvest, and the price of 
Oats, in consequence, has advanced. Ab- 
erdeenshire, the biggest oat growing dis- 
trict in Scotland, has still more than half 
its crop in the fields and part of this 
has not even yet been cut. 

Milling of oats is extensively carried 
on in the county of Aberdeen, but these 
mills at present are required to import 
oats from the south in order to keep 
going, the Aberdeenshire supply being 
still very meager, and threshing will be 
unusually late. The bad harvest has not 
only sent up the price of milling oats, 
but has hardened values for feeding oats, 
and corn has advanced in price in sym- 
pathy. 

A few weeks ago there were hopes that 
it would be possible to produce oatmeal 
to sell retail at not more than 2s 6d per 
stone (14 lbs) during the coming win- 
ter. Such a price would have been a 
great boon at a time when there is so 
much unemployment, and when the ef- 
fects thereof have been so prolonged. 
It was hoped to offer oatmeal at this 
relatively low rate, little more than 30 
per cent above the pre-war charge, a 
level which would have been lower than 
that of any other foodstuff, and thus 
would help materially to revive the de- 
mand. 

Scots, crushed as they are by unem- 
ployment, are still disinclined to give up 
the socalled luxuries of the period of 
high war wages, and anything which re- 
quires to be cooked appears to be un- 
popular with the average housewife. 
Bread, where price cutting is keen, may 
be as low as 30 per cent above the pre- 
war charge, but there are no other food- 
stuffs so cheap. 

Best home milled oatmeal can be 
bought at 18s 9d@20s per 112 lbs, while 
Canadian, which forms the bulk of the 
imports, at present on a fair scale, is 
available on spot at 16s@1l6és 6d. The 
margin between the home and the im- 
ported article has been narrowed consid- 
erably, owing to the fall in price of the 
former. 











DANISH GRAIN EXPORT COMPANY 


The Danish trade delegation to Mos- 
cow has recently submitted its initial 
report to the government, concerning the 
question of Russian grain and feedstuff 
exports. It is stated that a grain ex- 


.port company has been organized and 


commenced operations on Aug. 15, the 
object of the company being to export 
for its own account and to act as inter- 
mediary for Russian exporters of grains, 
oil seeds, oil cake, and vegetable oils. 
The company will likewise include ware- 
housing in its activities, and will write 
insurance on the merchandise both with- 
in the country and outside its borders. 
It is also reported that branches have 
been established in Petrograd and most 
of the cities around the Black Sea, and 
in foreign countries, in Copenhagen, 
Hamburg, Riga, Reval, Berlin and Lon- 
don. It is supposed that the establish- 
ment of a: branch of the company in 
Copenhagen is done with a view to de- 
veloping Russian exports of oil cake to 
Denmark, and it is expected that the 
Danish oil cake importers will co-operate 
with the Russian organization to this end. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923 


CHAPTER XXXVII. LIABILITY 
FOR PERMITTING IN- 
SPECTION 


NOTE.—The right of the buyer, as against 
the seller, to inspect goods, is treated in 
Chapter XII. 


SECTION 326. IN GENERAL 


What legal redress is open to a mill 
which ships products to its own order for 
delivery to a customer on taking up the 
bill of lading attached to a draft drawn 
on him for the purchase price, where the 
buyer obtains access to the car containing 
the shipment without first taking up the 
draft and, after inspecting the goods, re- 
fuses to accept delivery or pay the draft? 
Is the delivering carrier liable? 

This interesting question was raised in 
a transaction wherein both carrier and 
buyer denied responsibility. The bill of 
lading contained the following customary 
clause: “The surrender of this original 
order bill of lading properly indorsed 
shall be required before the delivery of 
the property. Inspection of property 
covered by this bill of lading will not be 
permitted unless provided by law or un- 
less permission is indorsed on this original 
bill of lading or given in writing by the 
shipper.” 

It is well-settled law that any wrong- 
ful act on the part of a railway company 
which deprives the owner of a shipment 
of property rights in it, to his damage, 
will support a suit for damages, but “not 
every wrongful act on the part of the 
common carrier authorizes an action 
against it for conversion. It is only the 
wrongful exercise of dominion over an- 
other’s property that constitutes a con- 
version. 

“To constitute a conversion, however, 
it is not necessary that the carrier should 
have applied the property to its own use, 
or that it should have derived any benefit 
therefrom, it being sufficient that it has 
dealt with the property as if it was its 
own and in defiance of the owner’s legal 
rights.” 10 Corpus Juris, 271. 

“The fact that the carrier permits an 
unauthorized inspection of gooas which 
does not injure them does not amount to 
a conversion, although the consignor 
[consignee?] refuses to accept them.” 
10 Corpus Juris, 274. 

There is a fundamental principle of 
law that an act, although wrongful, which 
does not produce substantial injury, will 
not afford the basis of a claim for sub- 
stantial damages, and the courts apply 
this principle to cases of the kind here 
under discussion. 

If a contract buyer excusably rejects 
a shipment because the goods tendered 
to him are not of the kind he bargained 
for, no judge or jury is apt to hold the 
delivering railway company liable in 
damages because it has committed a tech- 
nical wrong in permitting an inspection 
without production of the bill of lading. 
If the rejection is inexcusable, the buy- 
er’s breach of contract in refusing to ac- 
cept delivery, and not the carrier’s act in 
permitting inspection, will ordinarily be 
regarded as the proper basis of claim on 
the part of the shipping seller, the same 
as if the buyer had rejected delivery 
without first examining the goods. 

A decision in point was handed down 
by the appellate division of the New 
York supreme court in the case of Ear- 
nest vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co., 1384 N. Y. Supp. 328. 
There plaintiff unsuccessfully sued to 
recover damages because the delivering 
carrier of an interstate shipment in- 
trusted to defendant, the initial carrier, 
eer poe an ——— under an order 

ill of lading without production of that 
document. The facts of that case were 
substantially the same as here presented, 
including the bill of lading clause above 
quoted. The court said: 

“In the present case the evidence un- 
disputably establishes that the carrier at 


the point of destination permitted an in- 
spection of the apples, and hence the de- 
fendant, in pursuance of the Carmack 
act, must respond for whatever loss re- 
sulted to the plaintiff by the breaking of 
the agreement. The extent of the loss or 
injury the plaintiff must prove. There is 
no claim that the apples were injured by 
the inspection, or that the refusal of the 
Chicago firm to accept the apples, which 
it was not legally bound to purchase, 
was by reason of this inspection. There 
is not the slightest proof of any loss or 
damage or injury to the fruit. On the 
contrary, the proof shows they were not 
injured at all by the inspection. 

“The railroad company retained actual 
possession of the property. Its dominion 
over it was not surrendered, and the 
plaintiff was promptly notified by Train, 
Letterman & Ford that they did not wish 
the apples, and plaintiff refused to re- 
ceive them from the railroad company. 
It knew possession of the apples was not 
to be given to the Chicago firm until it 
had honored the draft upon it. The rail- 
road company did violate its agreement, 
and the measure of its liability for that 
breach was the loss or injury to the 
apples. 

“Without regard to the Carmack 
amendment and the approval of the uni- 
form bill of lading, the courts have held 
that [an action as for] conversion did not 
lie for an unauthorized inspection of the 
goods at the point of destination.” 

The New York court cited decisions of 
the highest courts of West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Michigan and New York, 
quoting the following pertinent language 
from a West Virginia case: 

“Sharp’s agent was simply permitted 
to enter the cars, set barrels out in his 
wagon, open them, and examine the ap- 
ples. Then they were put back in the 
car and it was resealed by the agent. It 
may be true that he had no right to do 
so, and that the defendant did wrong in 
permitting the inspection, no evidence of 
title or right to possession being shown, 
but it does. not follow that upon these 
facts there was a delivery. It may have 
been an unauthorized act of dominion 
over the propérty; but whose act was it? 
Clearly that of the railroad company, for 
the property was still in its actual and 
legal camel. It never parted with its 
possession. 

“Not every wrongful act on the part 
of a common carrier authorizes an action 
against it for conversion. Where goods 
intrusted to a common carrier are in- 
jured only, the owner’s remedy is for 
damages for the injury, not their value. 
. . » What is the nature of the plaintiffs 
injury here? Inspection did not injure 
the property, so far as disclosed. It 
prevented the consummation of a sale to 
Sharp. Can that constitute the basis of 
an action for the value of the property? 
That it could not is so obvious that no 
such claim is made, and this branch of 
the contention is founded upon the ex- 
tremely fanciful theory of a technical 
delivery, for which no authority has been 
found.” 

As to instances where a buyer obtains 
an inspection without taking up draft 
drawn on him with bill of lading attached, 
and excusably refuses to accept delivery 


because the goods are not of the kind - 


ordered by him, courts will look with 
particular disfavor on any claim against 
the carrier based on permitting inspec- 
tion. The buyer’s rejection being fairly 
based on the ground stated, it would be 
inequitable to hold the carrier responsible 
because of any technical default in per- 
mitting an examination of the goods. 
Judges and juries are not apt to sympa- 
thize with the shipper who has been pre- 
vented from compelling a customer to 
take goods of a kind neither ordered nor 
contracted for. 

From what has been said it is my opin- 
ion that, in cases of this kind, the safer 


course for the shipping seller is to rely 
upon any just claim against the customer 
who has refused to accept delivery of 
goods bargained for. If goods of the 
contract kind have not been shipped, the 
shipping seller should shoulder the burden 
of his own negligence or breach of agree- 
ment. If goods of the contract kind have 
been shipped, but rejected, the defaulting 
buyer should be looked to, whether he was 
given an opportunity by the carrier to 
inspect or not. 

* * 

Right of the Model Mill Co., of John- 
son City, Tenn., to recover damages 
against the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway Co., on account of permitting a 
contract buyer of flour to examine the 
shipment before taking up a draft for 
the price, with bill of lading attached, 
and on account of the disposition made 
of the unclaimed shipment, was denied 
by the Tennessee supreme court, 188 
S.W. 936. 

The mill contracted to sell 200 bbls of 
flour to Murphy & Co., the sale bein 
made with reference to a _ submitt 
sample. The mill made shipment under 
an order bill of lading attached to draft 
on the buying firm. Defendant was the 
initial carrier, routing being made over 
a connecting line for delivery at Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

On arrival of the flour, Murphy & Co., 
without first paying the draft, were per- 
mitted by the delivering road to exam- 
ine the shipment. Then, claiming that 
the flour was not up to the sample, the 
firm refused to accept delivery or to pay 
the draft. Immediate notice of these 
facts was given the mill, which, however, 
failed to give any instructions concern- 
ing disposition of the shipment. 

The flour remained in the car five 
weeks, and was then stored by the deliv- 
ering railway company in a licensed 
warehouse. Several months later, on be- 
ginning to show signs of deterioration, 
the goods were sold by the warehouse- 
man. In the meantime, the mill made 
prompt claim against the initial carrier 
as for wrongful conversion of the flour, 
and, the claim being disallowed, suit was 
brought on it. The decision of the su- 
preme court holds that there was no lia- 
bility. 

It was first claimed by the mill that 
the carrier rendered itself responsible by 
permitting the buyer to inspect the flour 
before. payment of the draft, thereby 
enabling the buyer to “create and invent 
some objection to the flour in order to 
reject it, and thereby save itself from 
loss by reason of the fall in price of 15c 
on the barrel.” In overruling this point, 
the supreme court said: 

.“It has long been the settled law of 
this state that a purchaser such as Mur- 
phy & Co. is disclosed to have been has 
the legal right to inspect such a shipment 
as that here involved before payment of 
the draft, and without production of the 
bill of lading. Murphy & Co. had this 
right of inspection in order to ascertain 
if the flour was in quality, quantity, and 
condition such as it had agreed to pur- 
chase, and in the event that it was 
not, to reject the flour and refuse to 
take it.... 

“At all events, however the matter may 
be reasoned out, it is clear upon author- 
ity that where a carrier grants the right 
of inspection in such a case, his act does 
not amount to a conversion of the goods, 
although it may result in a rejection of 
the goods and subsequent nonpayment of 
the draft by the drawee.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. LIABILITY 
FOR LOSS OR DAMAGE 


NOTE.—See Chapter XLI on Limitation 
of Liability. For liability of connecting 
carriers as such see Chapter XXXIV. _ See, 
also, discussion of liability for delays in 
delivery in Chapter XXXV. 


SECTION 327. IN GENERAL 


As decided by the Florida supreme 
court in the case of Mullins vs. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, 70 So. 467, the liabil- 
ity of a common carrier of goods is that 
of an insurer; and in cases of loss of or 
injury to goods intrusted to it for trans- 
portation no excuse avails the carrier, 
except that such loss or injury was 
caused by the act of God, or by the pub- 
lic enemies of the state, or by the sole 
fault of the shipper or his nt. The 
carrier is an insurer against all risks of 
loss or injury, excepting those resulting 
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directly from the act of God or the pub- 
lic enemy and without the intervention 
of human agency. 

The only acts of God that excuse com- 
mon carriers from liability for loss or 
injury are those operations of the forces 
of nature that could not have been an- 
ticipated and anengy against, and that 
by their superhuman force unexpectedly 
injure or destroy goods in the custody or 
control of a carrier. , 

The carrier is not an insurer against 
loss or damage resulting from interfer- 
ence of a “public enemy,” which term 
has been interpreted as including mobs, 
armed forces, etc. of such superior 
force as to overcome any resistance the 
carrier might reasonably be expected to 


offer. Capture of a car of flour by 
Mexican bandits would illustrate this ex- 
ception. 

Seizure of goods in transit under valid 
legal process is another excuse available 


to the carrier as ground for delay in 
making delivery, or failure to deliver, 
But there are decisions to the effect that 
where the seizure is palpably not author- 
ized by law, as where a car was he'd on 
mere telegraphic order from a sher ‘ff, it 
affords no defense to the railway com- 
pany. Valid seizure may be by a'tach- 
ment, replevin, garnishment or under 
such police regulations as are embodied 
in pure food laws, etc. 

To afford excuse, however, the scizure 
must be without collusion on the part of 
the carrier, and must be promptly re- 
ported to the owner of the goods. The 
duty to give notice to the owner rises 
under the broader rule that the cirrier 
is bound to use ordinary care and pru- 
dence to minimize the loss to result {rom 
any of the excepted causes hereinl fore 
discussed. 

Under the last-stated rule, it has been 
held that, where goods have become wet, 
the carrier must dry them if that is a 
reasonable precaution, under the circum- 
stances, to avoid further deterioration in 
value. 

That a railway company’s employees 
in charge of yards in which freight is 
being held in the course of transporta- 
tion cannot adopt a policy of indiffer- 
ence for the safety of such freight, with- 
out subjecting the company to liability 
for resulting loss, is made clear by the 
decision of the Kentucky court of ap- 
pears in the case of John T. Barbee & 
Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 226 S.W. 
376. 

Specifically, the opinion deals witli loss 
caused by a spread of fire to railroad 
yards while the race riot of 1917 was in 
progress at East St. Louis, Ill. But the 
remarks of the court on the governing 
legal principle show that negligent fail- 
ure of a common carrier to protect ship- 
ments against any imminent loss is ac- 
tionable. The court. says, in affirming 
judgment against defendant railway 
company: 

“The railroad employees in charge of 
the yards were charged with the duty 
of protecting the freight consigned tiiere- 
in. In fact, the railway pengeny was an 
insurer, and it could not and canno! re- 
lieve itself of liability merely by plead- 
ing and showing that a mob was in 
progress in the city, and that a confla- 
gration, started by the mob, sprea! to 
and consumed the freight in question, 
unless it further shows that such de- 
struction did not result through its neg- 
ligence. 

“In other words, if the railway ©om- 
pany, by the exercise of ordinary «re, 
could have saved the freight consign- 
ment from the fire after its danger ‘rom 
the fire was discovered, but failed i do 
so, it cannot be relieved of responsi! ility 
by showing that a mob started the fire. 
It was charged with the duty of exercis- 
ing ordinary care to save the freight 
consignment after the fire which threat- 
ened its destruction was discovered. If 
it failed in its duty in this regard it Is 
liable. 

“The accepted rule is that a rail: oad 
company may contract against liability 
for loss of goods while in transit through 
mobs or riots, but it cannot contract 
against its own negligence, and, although 
a fire may be started by a mob, the ‘ail- 
road company is not relieved of liability 
by merely showing that the fire was 
started by a mob, if the facts are suf- 
ficient to show, as in this case, that there 
was ample time between the starting of 
the fire and the destruction of the prop- 
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erty in which the freight might, by the 
exercise of ordinary care on the part of 
the railroad company, have been removed 
from the danger zone to a safe place. 

“For the purposes of this case, we 
might wholly disregard the fact that the 
mob started the fire. It is conceded that 
the fury of the mob was not in any de- 
gree directed toward the destruction of 
freight cars or their contents, but only 
toward the shacks near the tracks, in 
which Negroes lived.” 


secTION 328. PERIOD OF CARRIER’S CONTROI. 


A clause in the uniform bill of lading 
form, declaring that freight received on 
“private or other sidings” shall be at the 
owner’s risk until the car is attached to 
a train, and that a delivered car shall be 
at his risk after being detached from the 
delivering train, was held by the New 
York court of appeals to apply to a 
track constructed by a railway company 
on its own land for the use and con- 
venience only of shippers whose ware- 
houses are adjacent to the track. (Bers 
vs. Erie Railroad Co., 122 N.E. 456.) 

‘That a bill of lading has not been is- 
sued for a carload shipment when the 
car and its contents are destroyed by fire 
before being actually put in transit does 
not necessarily show that the freight was 
never received from the shipper, and so 
exonerate the railway company from lia- 
bility for the loss, according to the de- 
cion of the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals in the case of Morrison Grain Co. 
vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 170 
S.W. 404. 

this case it appeared that a car was 
locded at the shipper’s elevator, and the 
carrier's agent was notified thereof and 
that a bill of lading would be prepared 
in ine morning. Thereupon the railway 
company moved the car to a place con- 


venient for switching into an-outgoing 
train, where it was standing when de- 
stroved by fire during the night. 

‘ie court of appeals overruled the 
railway company’s claim that these facts 
failed to show that the shipment was re- 
ceived by it for transportation. 

* 


Burning of a carload of meal before it 
had actually gone into transit was the 
basis of the lawsuit of Colorado Alfalfa 
Mill & Power Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. (184 Pac, 373), 
before the Colorado supreme court. 

Plaintiff’s mill is situated at Roberta, 
Colo. on a branch line of defendant’s 
railroad and three miles from Swink, 
Colo. There being no agent at Roberta, 
the nearest agent of the defendant to 
the mill was at Swink. 

The car in question was loaded about 
5:30 p.m. one Saturday, after the last 
train had left. Because trains were not 
operated on Sunday, it was not expected 
that the car would be moved until Mon- 
day. Saturday night the car and its con- 
tents were destroyed by a fire of un- 
known origin, while on the mill siding. 
Plaintiff sued for the value of the meal, 
taking the position that the shipment had 
been delivered to the railway company 
for transportation. 

The railway company defended on the 
ground that the bills of lading issued by 
it contained the customary provision: 

“Property destined to or taken from a 
station, wharf, or landing at which there 
1s no regularly appointed agent shall be 
entirely at risk of owner after unloaded 
from cars or vessels, or until loaded into 
cars or vessels, and when received from 
or delivered on private or other ‘sidings, 
wharves, or landings shall be at owner's 
risk until the cars are attached to and 
after they are detached from trains.” 

To avoid the effect of this clause, the 
mill insisted that the clause had been 
Waived by the previous course of deal- 
Ing between the railway company and 
the mill. This contention was sustained 
by the trial court, but was overruled by 
the supreme court on an appeal taken by 
the railway company. 

The supreme court recognizes that the 
clause may be waived by the railway 
Company, but holds that it was not waived 
in this case. The mill relied on the fact 
that the railway company had furnished 
it with blank bills of ladin , a seal book, 
and car seals; that the mill customarily 
made out bills of lading all ready for 
Signature by the railway company; that 
cars were moved on telephonic notice to 
the agent at Swink or on train crews dis- 
Covering the cars ready to be moved; and 
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that the conductor of the train picking 
up a car would sign the bill of lading 
and deliver a copy thereof to the agent 
at Swink. 

Holding that the evidence failed to 
show delivery of the car in question to 
the carrier, the supreme court says: 

“No car was ever removed from this 
siding until notice by telephone to the 
agent at Swink that the car was loaded 
and ready, or until such notice was given 
orally to the train crew by plaintiff's 
agents, or until bill of lading had been 
signed and copy thereof passed into the 
hands of defendant’s agent, the conduc- 
tor. Such notice and signing of bill of 
lading were an essential part of the cus- 
tom and usage constituting the contract, 
or supplanting that portion of the con- 
tract requiring the attachment of the 
cars to defendant’s train to constitute 
delivery. Delivery and acceptance were 
essential to impose upon the railway com- 
pany the duties and obligations of a 
common carrier.” 


SECTION 329. UNSUITABLE CARS 


In Schuff & Co. vs. Director General 
of Railroads, 237 S.W. 410, the Kentucky 
court of appeals affirmed judgment in 
favor of plaintiffs on account of loss 
arising from bulk shelled corn becoming 
damaged in transit through mixture with 
coal dust. The opinion approved a rul- 
ing by the trial judge that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to recover the difference 
between the fair and reasonable market 
value of the corn in clean condition at 
the time and place of delivery and its 
fair and reasonable market value at the 
same time and place in the condition in 
which it was delivered. The evidence 
tended to show that the shippers did not 
select the car, and that the car and the 
corn were in clean condition when the 
loading occurred. 

See, also, Chapter XXVI on Duties as to 
Shipping Facilities. 

SECTION 330. sTORMS AND FLOODS 

“There is some difficulty in framing a 
concise, comprehensive, and accurate 
definition of the term ‘act of God,’ as 
that term is used and understood when 
applied to occurrences causing damage 
for which the carrier is not liable,” said 
the Texas court of civil appeals in the 
case of Texas Star Flour Mills vs. Gulf, 
Colorado & Sauta Fe Railway Co., 143 
S.W. 1179, a case in which plaintiff sued 
for injury to a shipment of flour caused 
by rain after a storm had unroofed the 
car, 

“We think it settled, however,” pro- 
ceeded the same court, “that when the 
injury is due directly and exclusively to 
natural causes, without human interven- 
tion, and no amount of foresight or care 
which could have been reasonably re- 
quired of the defendant could have pre- 
vented the injury, it should be regarded 
as an ‘act of God,’ for which the defend- 
ant is not liable. . . All that is re- 

uired to make an occurrence an ‘act of 

od’ is to show that it was so unusual 
that it could not have been reasonably 
expected or provided against.” 

Applying this test, the court decided 
that defendant railway company was not 
liable for the injury to the flour, it ap- 
pearing that, although stronger cars than 
the one in which this shipment was made 
were manufactured and in use by rail- 
ways, the particular car was not so de- 
fective that the railway company could 
have er foreseen that it was apt 
to be unroofed by storm. 

In other words, there was no negligence 
on the part of the company, concurring 
with the storm, to produce the loss, and 
hence no liability. The decision was in- 
fluenced by undisputed testimony to the 
effect that the car was of standard make, 
comparatively new, and was found to be 
in good condition when carefully inspect- 
ed the day the flour was loaded. 

Through numerous decisions of courts 
of authority it has become a settled rule 
that unprecedented floods, of such mag- 
nitude that the ordinary safeguards pro- 
vided by the carrier are wholly insuffi- 
cient to withstand their effect, are within 
the term “act of God.” The Kaw valley 
flood of 1903, in ‘which much freight was 
lost in the Kansas City yards, affords a 
good illustration of such an unusual and 
unexpected flood as relieves a carrier 
from liability when shown to be the 
direct cause of the loss. 

Liability may be fixed upon the car- 
rier by showing that the approach of an 


unprecedented flood was known in ample 
time to have afforded opportunity to the 
carrier to remove the imperiled freight 
to a place of safety. 

Another principle is well illustrated by 
the decision of the Alabama supreme 
court in the case of J. A. Elliott & Son 
vs. Alabama Great Southern Railway 
Co., 48 So, 738, wherein defendant was 
held liable for damage to a shipment of 
flour done by a cyclone shortly after 
the car arrived at its destination, but 
before the consignee had had reasonable 
opportunity in which to receive the ship- 
ment. Liability was predicated upon the 
fact that the defendant had negligently 
delayed for four days in putting the 
car in actual transit after receiving it. 

Said the Alabama court: “This court 
holds that the negligence, resulting in the 
delay at Birmingham, continued to be an 
active cause until the plaintiff had had a 
reasonable time, after the arrival, within 
which to remove the goods. Hence the 
causes were concurring, and the defend- 
ant cannot claim that the cyclone was the 
only proximate cause.” 

In a similar case, the Minnesota su- 
preme court has said: “The rule that 
permits a carrier to excuse his negligence 
by an ‘act of God,’ overtaking him while 
thus in fault, seems to us unsound.” 

In the case of National Rice Milling 
Co. vs. New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad, 61 So. 708, the Louisiana su- 
preme court decided that defendant was 
liable for loss attributable to failure to 
take reasonably prompt steps to remove 
cars from low tracks which were flooded 
after defendant was informed of the 
danger, although the waters reached a 
higher point than was predicted by the 
weather bureau. 

* #*# 

An interesting decision of the Minne- 
sota supreme court, handed down in the 
case of Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, 160 N.W. 1028, draws atten- 
tion to a difference in opinion between 
courts on the question as to a carrier’s 
liability for freight lost in a flood, where 
the carrier’s only fault has been delay 
in transporting the goods, whereby they 
were caught in an unforeseen flood. 

The plaintiff sued for the value of 
flour lost in a Columbus flood while in 
transit from Minneapolis to West Vir- 
ginia, relying upon the fact that, except 
for negligent delay in carriage, the loss 
would have been avoided. The trial 
judge awarded judgment in the mill’s 
favor, but the supreme court, constrained 
by decisions of the federal courts in sim- 
ilar cases, reversed the judgment, recog- 
nizing the point that, as to interstate 
shipments, the loss must be attributed to 
an act of God, rather than to the negli- 
gent delay. 

At the same time the court’s opinion 
shows that Minnesota is still in line with 
the courts in many other jurisdictions 
on the point that, as to intrastate ship- 
ments, loss in such cases is to be charged 
to the carrier on the theory that the 
negligent delay was the proximate cause 
of the loss. 

* 

The Georgia court of appeals has de- 
cided that an unprecedented flood is no 
defense to liability where it appears that 
the loss would not have occurred ex- 
cept for an unreasonable delay on the 
part of the railway company in mov- 
ing the shipment. (Lamb vs. W. H. 
Mitchell & Co., 84 S.E. 213.) 

In the case of S. J. Kibler & Brothers 
Co. vs. Toledo & Ohio Central Railway 


Co., 119. N.E. 733, the Ohio supreme 


court added a decision on the question 
whether a railway company is liable for 
loss of goods in transit, directly due 
to an unprecedented flood, where it ap- 
pears that except for previous and neg- 
ligent delay in transporting the goods 
they would not have been caught in the 
particular flood. 

The court held that such antecedent 
negligence does not fix liability, but that 
the carrier may be compelled to respond 
in damages if it appears that the loss 
was due to negligent failure to exercise 
due care for the safety of the shipment 
after the impending peril was discovered 
and before the loss occurred. 

An interesting decision under this head 
was handed down by the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the seventh 
circuit in the case of Collins Produce Co. 
vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
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Co., 235 Fed. 857. The claim involved 
the carrier’s liability for loss of a ship- 
ment of poultry at Dayton, Ohio, 
through confiscation by the military au- 
thorities while that city was under mar- 
tial law at the time of a flood there. In 
affirming judgment in the shipper’s fa- 
vor, the court decided the following 
points: 

A suing shipper need not show that a 
freight loss was due to the carrier’s 
fault. Confiscation of a shipment by 
military authorities is no defense to 
claim against the carrier, if the carrier’s 
fault made the confiscation possible. 
That a shipment was caught in an un- 
precedented flood is no excuse against re- 
sponsibility, if the loss could have been 
avoided or mitigated by the exercise of 
reasonable care on the carrier’s part. 
Where an act of God and negligence of 
a carrier concur in causing loss, the 
carrier must bear the legal responsibil- 
ity. To avoid liability, the carrier must 
show loss as a direct result of some 
cause for which it was not responsible in 
law or by contract. 

In a case passed upon by the New 
York court of appeals—Barnet vs. New 
York Central Railroad Co., 118 N.E. 
625—it was decided that the exemption 
from responsibility might be applied 
where a car of goods itself was not 
reached by a flood, but caught fire from 
a near-by carload of lime which had 
been set in blaze by flood waters com- 
ing in contact with the lime, there being 
no evidence to show negligence on the 
part of the carrier in failing to foresee 
that the unprecedented flood would 
reach either car in time to have avoided 
the loss. 

In the case of International Paper Co. 
vs. New York Central Railroad Co., 166 
N.Y. Supp. 751, the appellate term of 
the New York supreme court refused 
to charge defendant on account of loss 
of goods in an unprecedented flood of 
the Hudson River near Albany, although 
a government weather observer had is- 
sued a flood warning, predicting a rise 
which would not have endangered the 
freight in question, and had issued a 
later prediction of a higher rise; the 
fact of the prediction not appearing to 
have been drawn to the attention of 
the railway company, and the grounds 
on which it was based not being dis- 
closed. It was undisputed that the de- 
fendant was guilty of no negligence 
after it became apparent that the water 
would rise to an unusual height. 


(Chapter XXXVIII to be continued.) 





RICE PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 

The province of Valencia is the great 
rice producing center of Spain, due to 
the swampy lands along the coast which 
are watered from the fresh Lake of Al- 
bufera. The annual production is stated 
to be nearly 10,000,000 bus, some 83,000 
acres being planted to this cereal. That 
part of the Valencia rice crop not con- 
sumed in Spain is exported to Spanish 
America, France, Morocco, Portugal, 
Greece, and Great Britain. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1923-24... 248,752 ...... 58,560 75,850 
1922-23... 189,046 152,877 54,975 46,178 
1921-22... 180,641 176,171 382,973 32,272 
1920-21... 169,756 230,420 47,619 60,470 
1919-20... 214,148 258,686 657,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 159,240 68,685 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 68,8839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 39,171 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 28,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 386,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 658,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 48,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1905-06... 136,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1923-24.... 17,031 note 2,631 4,821 
1922-23.... 16,081 sa0e 2,618 4,053 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 ° 2,301 3,622 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,665 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1913-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-18.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 16,7387 456 2,102 3,746 
1910-11.... 14,614 7,046 1,640 3,133 
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CANADIAN BANKING 


Rumors of trouble in the Canadian 
banking world have probaly been circu- 
lating outside of this country. Wherever 
this is so it would be well not to take 
the stories too seriously. Nothing is 
wrong with the banks or banking system 
of Canada. One small concern, the Home 
Bank, had to close its doors in August, 
but subsequent developments show that 
the trouble in this case had its roots in 
a remote past and was largely due to 
inexperience and speculation. After- 
wards, the management threw good 
money after bad by nursing the accounts 


concerned, until finally the losses became ° 


so heavy that they wrecked the bank. 
The bad judgment shown in this case 
was a very human quality, but is, for- 
tunately, not characteristic of Canadian 
banking practice. 

Since the foregoing incident small de- 
positors in other banks have been more 
or less nervous, and in one case a run 
was precipitated by idle rumor. The 
bank concerned in this incident is one of 
the soundest in the country, and all de- 
positors asking for their money got it 
without hesitation. As a consequence, 
the timid ones were soon back to reopen 
their accounts. 

The fact is, there is no safer place for 
money in Canada than in any one of 
the chartered banks. Failures rarely oc- 
cur, and losses are generally minimized 
for depositors by the stringent laws of 
the country that govern the banking 
business. 


FLOUR SITUATION 

Business in spring wheat flour for the 
week ending Oct. 27 is well up to the 
level of the past month. Mills are run- 
ning to capacity and booked well ahead. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations on 
Oct. 27: top patents $6.30 bbl, seconds 
$5.80, first clears $5.60, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The soft winter wheat flour trade is 
not improving. Local demand is small 
and easily taken care of, while practi- 
cally no business is being done for ex- 
port. Poor delivery and high prices of 
wheat make it impossible for Canadian 
mills to meet competition in export mar- 
kets. Good quality 90 per cent patents 
are selling at $4.50 bbl, bulk, basis sea- 
board, for export, and at $4.65, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Spring wheat flour is selling readily 
for export, and mills are fully booked up 
until the end of November. Bookings 
for December and January do not yet 
show such satisfactory volume, but pre- 
sumably will improve as these months 
draw nearer. The advance of 3d in this 
week’s price for November shipment is 
to cover the decline in sterling exchange, 
while on the other hand December and 
January quotations show a reduction of 
3d, compared with last week’s prices. 
Quotations on Oct. 27: spring straights, 
November seaboard loading 33s 3d per 
280 lbs, December 33s 6d, January 33s 
9d, in 140-lb jutes, c.if., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, usual terms. Ninety 
per cent winters are quoted nominally 
at 32s, in 140-lb cottons, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Brokers buying winters for export are 
offering $4.50 bbl, bulk, November sea- 
board Looding. 

MILLFEED 

Although the production of millfeed 

is heavy, as explained by the present 


good demand for flour, mill stocks are 
not accumulating. Any surplus remain- 
ing after domestic markets are supplied 
is readily sold for shipment to the United 
States. Last week’s prices are still in 
effect. Bran is quoted at $27 ton, shorts 
at $30, middlings at $36, and feed flour 
at $42, net cash terms, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Eastern millers have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the western spring wheat 
they need. Prices are Ic higher, com- 
pared with the previous weuk. No. 1 
northern is quoted at $1.06 bu, track, 
Bay ports, with other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. Ontario winter wheat is costin 
mills 95@97c for farmers’ loads at mil 
doors, and car lots 2@3c over. 


CEREALS 


Business in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is decidedly improved. This is not so 
much noticeable in the domestic market 
as in exporting circles. Mills state they 
are running to capacity. Rolled oats are 
selling at 86 per bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb 
jute bags, and oatmeal at $6.60 per bbl 
of 196 lbs, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered, 30-day terms. Car lots 
20c less, 

COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are in good demand. 
Most farmers are now buying their win- 
ter supplies for feeding purposes. Local 
dealers are handling only western and 
American grains at present. No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats are quoted at 46%c 
bu, track, Bay ports; American corn, 
No. 3 yellow, 88%c for December ship- 
ment, United States funds, Toronto 
freights; standard screenings $22.50 ton, 
in bulk, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The regular rate of freight on flour to 
the United Kingdom for November is 
20c per 100 lbs, Dundee 22c, Rotterdam 
and Hamburg 20c, Copenhagen 26c, Hel- 
singfors 29c. For December and Janu- 
ary shipment the quotation is 19c per 100 
lbs from St. John, Halifax and Portland 
to principal United Kingdom ports. 


NOTES 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
freight and insurance brokers, New 
York, visited Toronto on Oct. 26. 

James A. Richardson, president James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain mer- 
chants, Winnipeg, spent Oct. 22 in the 
Toronto office of his company. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager, 
and Thomas Morton, export manager, of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, left on Oct. 22 for Mont- 
real. 

William Beattie, proprietor of one of 
the largest bakery factories in Glasgow, 
Scotland, called at this office on Oct. 
24. Mr. Beattie is accompanied by his 
sister. 

The royal commission which is inves- 
tigating the grain trade of Canada is 
nearing the end of its labors, and will 
shortly commence the preparation of its 
report. 

The royal grain inquiry commission 
will hold a three-day session in Toronto, 
beginning Monday, Oct. 29. After the 
hearings in this city the commission will 
adjourn until Nov. 20. 

The Toronto Milling Sales Agency, 
Ltd., has leased the plant of the Toronto 
Milling Co., Ltd., for one year, and will 
operate it. F. L. Culver is the principal 
partner in this new selling agency. 

On his return to England from a va- 
cation spent on his Canadian ranch the 
Prince of Wales very happily said that 


Canada offers boundless opportunities 
for young people who wish to get on in 
the world. 

Northern Ontario is beginning to fairly 
hum with new development in the min- 
ing, pulp and agricultural industries. 
A few years ago the parts now opening 
up were regarded as hopeless wilderness. 
American skill and American money are 
playing a large part in this drama. 

Peace has been declared between the 
lake shipping companies and the authori- 
ties in charge of the law to regulate Ca- 
nadian lake freight rates, and the United 
States vessels that refused to carry Ca- 
nadian grain are now back in the service. 
This is a great relief, as there was seri- 
ous danger of congestion at Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


G. R, Stevens, Canadian trade com- 
missioner, writing from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, states that there is an opportunity 
for Canadian second patent and first 
clear spring wheat flour in the neighbor- 
ing island of Haiti. Merchants resident 
in about 10 ports of that island would 
be the best means of distribution. The 
packages most in favor are fractions of 
the 98-lb bag. Imports of flour at pres- 
ent are chiefly from the United States, 
the annual consumption amounting to 
about 170,000 bbls. The per capita con- 
sumption is comparatively small, but may 
increase as the natives learn to use and 
value flour. 


MONTREAL 


The Montreal flour market remains 
moderately active, with all mills reported 
working to capacity filling orders. Prices 
for spring wheat flour are unchanged, as 
follows: first patents $6.30 bbl, seconds 
$5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is also 
fairly = and prices unchanged, car 
lots of best grades selling at $5@5.10 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$5.50@5.60, ex-store; winter patents, 
$5.75@5.85, new cottons, ex-store. 

Trade in all lines of millfeed is mod- 
erately brisk, car lots of bran selling at 
$27.25 ton, shorts at $30.25 and middlings 
at $36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c 
ton for cash. 

Rolled oats continue fairly brisk, both 
locally and for export, standard grades 
selling at $3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 
White corn flour steady at $5.90@6 bbl, 
jute, delivered. 

A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 


There is a good, steady volume of 
business being done in Manitoba flour 
for domestic consumption. Bakers, and 
buyers at country points, are taking their 
usual supplies. The bulk of the output 
of western plants, however, is absorbed 
by export demand. Millers state that 
present over-sea business is very satis- 
factory, and all of the usual markets for 
Manitoba flour are buying. Prices are 


—— 
For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are ‘quoted at $6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and first 
clears at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 
MILLFEED 

Demand for bran and shorts is un- 
abated at unchanged prices. Eastern 
Canadian and United States markets are 
the heaviest buyers. Quotations: at 
points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in 


mixed cars with flour; interior [ritish 
Columbia points, bran $25 and shorts 
$27; Pacific Coast points, bran $26 and 
shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been rather dull, 
and uncertainty as to trend of prices has 


restricted trading to some extent. De- 
mand for the high grades of cash wheat 
has been poor; the lower grades have 


enjoyed a better inquiry, but offerings 
were light. A little business has been 
done by exporters, but chiefly in the way 
of clearing up old contracts. Demand 
for wheat in the future positions has 


been quiet. Prices for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William: 
oF utures— 
Cash Oct. Dec. 
at WE oicascceas $ .95% $-.95% 92% 
Obt, Bas sis vain 96% 96% 92% 
PSE aR 97% 97% 93% 
NE SIR ix <3 5 cn ad .97 .97 93% 
MSE occa cased 97% 97% 93% 
eM otcaturset 96% 96% 938% 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipe:: have 


averaged 2,004 cars per day, compared 
with 2,037 in the previous week anc 1,850 
for the corresponding period in 1:22. 


OATMEAL 


There is a satisfactory demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, and prices re- 
main at old levels. Quotations: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, $2.50; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats,—to the wholesale trade in \Winni- 
peg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There has been very little demand for 
No. 2 oats, but the lower grades have 
sold readily. Exporters were good buy- 
ers, and considerable quantities changed 
hands. Prices have held fairly steady. 
Demand for barley has fallen off, and 
the bulk of No. 3 has been pussing 
through the clearing house. A fair vol- 
ume of trading has been accomplished 
in the other grades. High grade rye has 
not been wanted. United States crush- 
ing interests, which have been exception- 
ally heavy buyers of Canadian rye for 
some time, appear to have satisfied their 
requirements for the time being. This 
grain, the demand for which had been 
dull, became more active with the advent 
of domestic buyers. Offerings were free, 
and prices showed a downward tendency. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 4114,¢ bu; barley, 5114,¢; rye, (2%c; 
flaxseed, $2.04. 

NOTES 


Norman Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, 
insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., was 
in Winnipeg recently, on his way west. 

Officials at Winnipeg state that cars 
of grain loaded on the prairies by the 
railways of Canada since the opening of 
the crop year have aggregated 1(1.526, 
compared with 97,548 during the corre 
sponding period in the previous season. 

According to a report issued by the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Associ:tion, 
records for the season in marine busi- 
ness at Fort William and Port Arthur 
were broken, during the week end of 
Oct. 20-22, when 28 vessels cleared with 
5,204,000 bus grain. 

According to a statement recently 
made by the Hon, Charles Stewart, at 
Edmonton, Alta., work is to be started 
in the near future upon the new gov- 
ernment elevator at that point. The re 
duction of the grain rate to. the coast 
has made the need for adequate storage 
facilities at Edmonton more than eveT 
imperative. 

Ernest H. Godfrey, in charge of agt- 
cultural statistics, awa, was recently 


‘in Winnipeg, where he conferred with 


statistician to the board 


E. A. Ur 
Mr. Godfrey 


of grain commissioners. 
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October 31, 1923 


just completed a tour of western 
pe and thinks the estimate of ap- 
proximately 425,000,000 bus wheat for 
the prairie provinces this season will 
prove about right. 


Grain from the prairies is being moved 
expeditiously by the Canadian railway 
companies, and there appears to be no 
congestion. A large number of extra- 
sized cars have been placed at the dis- 
posal of western farmers, and the move- 
ment of grain through Winnipeg is now 
very heavy. A train of 110 cars, which 
went through on Oct. 21, constituted a 
record so far for a single shipment. 


The excellence of the crops in Alberta 
this year has brought a great measure 
of prosperity to that province, and many 
reports are current with respect to heavy 
payments which have been made by 
farmers on their homesteads and ma- 
chinery. One case reported was that of 
a farmer who, in 1921, purchased a farm 
which the following year he eee for 
crop. This season it was seeded to wheat, 
and the crop harvested has paid . om 
and the purchase price of the land. 


ti. W. Wood, president of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, has announced that, 
contrary to the expectations of some 
grain circles, Saskatchewan, as an indi- 


vidual, cannot ship its wheat into the 
Alberta pool this year, but will have. to 
org«nize a co-operative system of its own 


and then join forces with Alberta, be- 
fore its farmers can share the benefits 
of the contract pool system. He added 
that, if next year a pool is formed in 
Sa-katchewan, a two-province organiza- 
tion may be evolved, or, if Manitoba also 
comes in, an interprovincial prairie body 
will be formed, 

Ovcers of the soldiers’ settlement 
bourd have announced the result of a 
two weeks’ canvass of farmers and other 
emp!overs in western Canada, who were 
asked, “Are you willing to take a Brit- 
ish harvester?” Affirmative replies to 
the number of 15,074 have so far been 
received, thus indicating that there are 
more vacancies than there are men to 
fill them. The board is deserving of the 
highcst praise for its efforts in this con- 
nection, for the problem of what to do 
with Jritish harvest helpers was begin- 
ning to assume unpleasant proportions. 
The positions available are divided as 
follows: farm labor, 7,846; lumber work, 
6,244; other employment, 964. 


Having succeeded in getting itself 
established on a workable Tote, the Al- 
berta wheat pool still seems to be hav- 
ing its troubles. One of the present dif- 
ficulties is that private elevators in the 
province have not yet signed the con- 
tracts presented to them by the pool 
officials. As adequate elevator facilities 
are vitally necessary to the success of 
the undertaking, the present situation is 
causing some anxiety, but pool officials 
are hopeful that matters will be adjusted 


amicably. Speaking of payment to the 
farmer, Secretary W. f Jackman, in 
Winnipeg recently, stated that an ad- 
vance of 75¢c bu, less actual handling 


and freight charges, would be paid at 
elevator head for No. 1 northern wheat, 
and other grades would be in propor- 
tion. The price paid would be the av- 
erage price of the year, in each grade. 


G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Millers report the latter part of Oc- 
tober to have been most unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of sales. The buy- 
ing power has dwindled away, and the 
trade is only taking on sufficient for its 
immediate needs, Approximately 75 per 
cent of the bakers in Vancouver and the 
surrounding territory have placed orders 
for six months’ supplies of flour, and 
the remaining 25 per cent are adopting 
a hand-to-mouth buying policy.- Prices 
on both top patents snd bakers flour re- 
main unchanged. ; 

Oriental demand is very light, the 
only inquiries received being for low 
grade flours, on which the mills are well 
sold up. Millers are very disappointed, 
- they had anticipated a continuance of 
: e excellent demand which prevailed 

mane August and September. There is 
. fairly steady inquiry from the United 
inzdom and the Continent, but stronger 
ocean freights and a much easier trend 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in the value of sterling have prevented 
any large volume of business being done. 


WHEAT 


Premiums on Alberta wheat for imme- 
‘ diate and November shipment have com- 
pletely disappeared and No. 1. northern 
is offered in large volume at Winnipeg 
November price, basis No. 1 northern, 
with Nos. 2 and 3 northern applicable 
at 4%c bu under Winnipeg November 
price. This is the first time in history 
in the grain business in British Columbia 
that wheat has been obtainable at a dis- 
count under Winnipeg values, and is di- 
rectly attributable to the 10 per cent re- 
duction in freight rates and the enor- 
mous quantity of wheat in Alberta tribu- 
tary to Vancouver. 

Demand from the Orient has com- 
pletely disappeared, and considerable 
sacking facilities which were contracted 
for in Vancouver to take care of antici- 
pated heavy demands of sacked grain 
for the Orient are now being released. 

The United Kingdom is a heavy buyer 
of wheat for shipment from Vancouver. 
Wheat space bookings now total over 
20,000,000 bus, December alone showing 
over 150,000 long tons. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is becoming more plentiful, 
and prices have declined $2. Bran is 
now quoted at $26 per ton and shorts at 
$28, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Ample sup- 
plies of feed flour are available at $3.50 
bbl. ‘Buying of millfeed and feed flour 
is not heavy, as the trade anticipates 
lower prices in the immediate future. 


CEREALS 
Excellent business is reported in ce- 
reals. The list price of $2.90 per 80 
Ibs of rolled oats remains unchanged, al- 
though indications point to lower prices 
soon. 
OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Rates to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent have strengthened consider- 
ably recently, and 35s is offered freely 
by exporters. Steamship companies are 
asking 36s 3d for November-December 
and 37s 6d for January-February load- 
ing. No bookings have been recorded at 
higher than 35s for the usual United 
Kingdom-Bordeaux-Hamburg range of 
ports, although 37s 6d has been paid 
for November shipment to Irish ports. 
Charters are holding firm at 37s 6d for 
November-December and January load- 
ing. A few 10,000-ton boats have been 
fixed at slightly under this rate. 

Space to the Orient is not nearly as 
difficult to secure as it has been for some 
months, owing to the fact that the de- 
mand from that market for both wheat 
and flour has almost entirely disappeared 
and also due to cancellation of contracts 
previously made. 

* * 

John I. McFarland, president Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., was a recent visitor 
in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD. 

Monrreat, Que.—A slight falling off 
in net profit from all sources and a small 
downward variation in percentage of 
earnings to common stock is revealed in 
the annual report of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., which was submitted at 
the annual meeting on Oct. 11, 

After preferred dividends were paid, 
earnings of 27.36 per cent on common 
stock were shown, as against 28.28 per 
cent last year, and 19.85 the previous 
year. 

The year’s net profits, after paying 
bond interest, amount to $824,227, as 
against $846,989 last year. The usual 
interest and dividend deductions leave a 
surplus of $134,227, bringing the total 
surplus to $2,001,103. 

Working capital position, already 
strong, is still further improved. Cash 
stands at $147,122, as against $57,555 last 
year. Inventories are nearly $200,000 
up, and investments also show a slight in- 
crease, compared with last year. The 
item, “Pension Fund,” has disappeared 
from the balance sheet, this fund having 
been handed over to trustees to be ad- 
ministered by them under guidance of. 
the directors. 

President Charles R. Hosmer presided 
at the annual meeting, marking the com- 
pletion of his twenty-first year as chief 
executive. Vice President W. A. Black 


presented the annual report, and drew 
attention to the restriction of profits 
from purely milling business, as a result 
of the keen competition that had been 
experienced throughout the past year. 
On the other hand, other activities of the 
company had proved more profitable, 
enabling them to make a showing which, 
in view of the year’s experiences, must 
be considered gratifying. 

Looking forward, Mr. Black declared 
that the new year started much better 
than the previous one, and the outlook 
was very encouraging. Crops had proved 
surprisingly good, and there were pros- 
pects that the crop would sell at prices 
at which the growers need not complain. 
Officers were re-elected without change. 

Comparative figures of profit and loss 
account, working capital and balance 
sheet for the past two years: 


PROFIT AND LOSS 














1923 1922 
Net profits ..........-. $824,227 $846,989 
Preferred dividends... 140,000 140,000 
Balance .....cessees $684,227 $706,989 
Common dividends ... 300,000 300,000 
Balance ......002.05 $384,227 $406,989 
PEE Nae cae vcectenes 250,000 250,000 
Tee Se $134,227 $156,989 
Previous balance ..... 1,866,875 1,709,886 
Profit and loss bal- 
BURGOS. <0 ve scscscese $2,001,103 $1,866,875 
Per cent earned on 
common stock ...... 27.36 28.28 
WORKING CAPITAL 
1923 
Current assets ........ $10,256,585 
Current liabilities .... 1,960,473 
Working capital .... $8,296,112 





some of the business which under pre- 
viously existing conditions they were un- 
able to participate in to any great ex- 
tent, even when the larger concerns, which 
desired to avoid the complications 
brought about by the antidumping act, 
were not particularly keen for business 
this side of the line. 

Whether or not the fact that the small 
mills are profiting by the present atti- 
tude of the large ones will make any 
difference in the maintaining of that at- 
titude is as yet problematical. 


FLOUR MARKET 

There were no indications of transac- 
tions of any great size in the local flour 
market for the week ending Oct. 27. 
Sales were difficult to close, with the 
trade buying only for extremely limited 
future requirements. The best that any 
“NO RrHWEST RN MILLER ON PACIFIC 

A 15-mile cable, to be used in the 
neighborhood of the island of Guam, was 
recently transferred at San Francisco 
from the steamship Northwestern Miller 
to the Commercial Cable Co. ship Re- 
storer, which lay at the other side of a 
pier warehouse. The cable was trans- 
ferred in a unique manner, being run 
over pulleys from one ship to the other. 
The San Francisco Examiner adds to the 
above statement: 

“Several officers of the Northwestern 
Miller, which arrived from London, dis- 
tinguished themselves during the World 
War. Captain J. M. Williamson carried 
more than 100,000 tons of ammunition 
from New York to London, but never 
encountered .an enemy submarine, al- 
though ships on both sides of his were 
sunk, 

“First Mate J. Eysdale was given the 
distinguished service cross and Chief En- 
gineer W. Furneaux had many thrilling 
experiences with hostile submarines.” 





ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS 

Montreat, Que.—A deficit of just 
over $20,000, with a corresponding re- 
duction in total surplus and a drop in 
net earnings on common stock to 4.3 per 
cent, as against 8.9 last year, are the 
outstanding characteristics of the annual 
report and balance sheet presented to 
shareholders of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 

Operating profits for the year are 
shown at $110,888, as against $169,365 
the previous year. This amounts to near- 
ly 35 per cent decrease. Bond interest 
at $5,805 and taxes at $13,087 leave $91,- 
991 for dividend. Preferred dividends 
left $20,259 short of the necessary 
amount to distribute the usual dividend 
on common stock. 

Working capital also shows some de- 
crease, but it is noteworthy that bank 
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loan is reduced from $326,373 to $98,782. 
Inventories are increased from $360,746 
to $543,712, 

The annual meeting of shareholders 
was uneventful. The existing slate of 
officers was unanimously re-elected, the 
report was adopted, and in less than half 
an hour the whole business of the meet- 
ing was completed. 

Comparative figures of profit and loss 
account, working capital and balance 
sheet for the past two years follow: 






an 








might have shifted some business to 
United States millers. Clearances through 
this port continued good, and for the 
month thus far amounted to 402,511 bbls. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.40, clears $5.50@5.85; soft winter 
straights, $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patents $6.15@6.60, straights $5.50@6, 
clears $4.75@5; rye, $3.90@4.35,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 297,848 bbls; exports, 
115,741, 

WHEAT 


The wheat market showed alternate 
strength and weakness. Reports from 
abroad indicated further sales by Rus- 
sia, and crop accounts from India were 
favorable, so there was little in the for- 
eign situation to promise a large buying 
movement. The possibility of renewed 
government activity slightly offset some 
bearish features. Reports relative to 
shipping conditions on the lakes were 
conflicting. Considerable freight room 
was reported closed, there being space 
for 800,000 bus Manitobas alone to the 
United Kingdom. ' 

Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.26%; No. 1 dark spring, c.if., do- 
mestic, $1.3914; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 
export, $1.22; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
c.i.f., export, $1.1314; No. 2 mixed durum, 
export, $1.09. Receipts, 2,022,200 bus; 
exports, 1,619,453. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Farmers have taken advantage of the 
fine weather to husk corn, so new grain 
was offered more freely for early ship- 
ment. Arrivals from the West increased, 
and private reports regarding the quality 
of the new crop were favorable. The 

anadinnm Anwamd —=Lamsomn—had. fallan aff 
NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS 

New Orteans, La.—A detailed report 
lof the New Orleans Board of Trade 
‘shows the importance of flour, wheat, 
macaroni, corn products and other fea- 
tures of the grain industry, handled as 
exports at the port of New Orleans dur- 
ing September. The figures follow: 121,- 
158 bbls flour, 460,330 bus wheat, 8,831 
sacks oats, 4,097 sacks malt, 4,849 sacks 
feed, 305 bbls corn flour, 4,694 sacks corn 
meal, 3,500 boxes macaroni, 34,303 sacks 
corn. 

Amounts and destinations follow: 

Flour (bbls): Ecuador, 283; Liverpool, 
357; Amsterdam, 15,147; Antwerp, 1,288; 
Bremen, 1,011; Hamburg, 5,541; Rotter- 
dam, 17,577; Christiania, 2; Copenhagen, 
337; Gamla Carleby, 336; Helsingfors, 
224; Malmé, 336; Vergil, 337;. Viborg, 
336; Dwara, 561; Cuba, 18,703; Mexico, 
11,9383; Honduras, 6,825; Guatemala, 4,- 
849; Costa Rica, 8,892; Panama, 5,488; 
Nicaragua, 640; Peru, 562; Jamaica, 7,- 
585; Haiti, 4,055; Martinique, 1,595; 
Guadeloupe, 265; Georgetown, 50; Porto 
Rico, 6,130. 

Macaroni (boxes): Rotterdam, 300; 
Cuba, 1,360; Mexico, 490; Panama, 510; 
Porto Rico, 890. 

’ Corn (bags): Cuba, 15,488; Honduras, 
374; Costa Rica, 600; Panama, 232; Nic- 


aragua, 324; Ecuador, 220; Jamaica, 
7,110. 
Wheat (bus): Falmouth, 256,773; 


Hull, 1,057; Dunkirk, 51,000; Hamburg, 
32,000; Havre, 21,500; Marseilles, 98,000. 

Wheat (bags): Mexico, 7,762. 

Oats (bags): Cuba, 6,378; Honduras, 
1,131; Panama, 27; Nicaragua, 10; Ja- 
maica, 10; Porto Rico, 1,275. 

Feed (bags): Cuba, 3,506; Mexico, 40; 
Panama, 89; Nicaragua, 9; Jamaica, 5; 
Porto Rico, 1,200. : 

Corn flour (bbls): Cuba, 305. 

Malt (bags): Mexico, 2,551; Panama, 
1,546. 

Cottonseed meal (bags): Cuba, 10,120; 
Panama, 550; Porto Rico, 1,000 

Bran (bags): Cuba, 200. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 


















po. 0.4 ’ gU- JUTES, OF. LOUIS, 
standard patent $5.75@6, first clear $4.60 
@5; hard winter short patent $5.50@6, 
straight $4.50@4.80, first clear $4.15@ 
4.30; soft winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.50, straight $4.60@4.80, first clear $4 
@A4.25. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. B1-BT .nccccccscccvvce 49,000 97 
Previous week ........+..-++ 46,000 91 
WORE GOO svccciveccocsvess 38,000 75 
TWO years ABO ..eisseereee 29,550 58 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. B1BT .ncccccccecesecs 49,400 64 
Previous week .......+.++. 49,700 64 
ZOAP BHO ccccsvcsecscccsce GOO 65 
Two years AgO ....-...eeee 48,300 62 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in better demand, and the 
general feeling in the trade is stronger. 
Offerings are light, so that mills are not 
forced to dispose of their feed on buy- 
ers’ terms. Local demand at interior 
points in the St. Louis territory is strong, 
and much of the feed from mills located 
there is sold before there is an oppor- 
tunity to offer it at the terminal mar- 
kets. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$29.75@30 ton, soft winter bran $30@ 
30.25, and gray shorts $33@34. 


WHEAT 


Wheat prices broke sharply the latter 
part of the current week, soft winter 
grades declining 1@3c, but there was a 
pos clearance at the reduced levels. 
cal mills bought rather freely, giving 
preference to sound, heavy test, starchy 
wheat, while discriminating 2@3c in price 
against samples showing more than 13 
per cent moisture content, or wheat of 
the flinty type. Very little outside de- 
mand. Hard winter wheat comparative- 
ly scarce, and prices lower on the cheap- 


WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
| MANAGER 
215-MERCHANTS‘EXCHANGE*ST.LOUIS:MO. U.SA. 
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er classes. Some accumulative demand, 
and several cars of No. 2 hard were tak- 
en for shipment. Receipts, 353 cars, 
against 502 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.16; No. 3 red, $1.12 
@1.14; No. 2 hard, $1.08. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 

by St. Louis mills: corn meal $2.60@2.70, 
ream meal $2.65@2.75, grits and hominy 
2.75@2.85. 
St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
)8-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4@4.10, standard patent $3.95@ 
4.05, medium white $3.90@4, straight 
p3.95@4, fancy dark $4@4.05, low grade 
Hark $3.95@4, rye meal $3.80@3.90. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

bbls... 108,080 105,180 129,190 144,630 
bus.. 608,290 843,600 639,210 735,870 
461,990 456,300 242,650 403,030 
754,320 684,000 538,510 450,730 
5 900 00 0) 6S 0 


lour, 

heat, 

orn, bus.... 

ats, bus.... 
e, bus 












be the guests from St. Louis of The 
Northwestern Miller at its Anniversary 
Celebration in Minneapolis, Nov. 22, 23 
and 24, to Chicago on the night of Nov. 
20, where they will join the special train 
which is to leave Chicago for Minne- 
apolis the next day. Those who have al- 
ready indicated their intention of going 
on this car are: 

H. Vest Lancaster, of the Lancaster 
Commission Co; R. H. Leonhardt, of the 
Saxony Mills; John E. Mitchell, of John 
E. Mitchell & Co; Samuel Plant and 
George Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co; Eugene Smith, secretary 
Merchants’ Exchange; W. K. Stanard 
and Edwin T. Stanard, of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co; Victor Albrecht and 
Julius J. Albrecht, of the Eberle-Al- 
brecht Flour Co. 

It is probable that Henry Burg, of the 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., E. C. 
Andrews, of the Black & White Milling 
Co., and W. J. Edwards, president Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, will also go on this 
car. Judson S, Bemis, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., and Charles Espenschied, retired 
miller and former president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, will attend the 
celebration, but will be unable to go with 
the St. Louis delegation. 


ROBERT N. WALKER RETURNS 


Robert N. Walker, export manager for 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
who recently returned from a _ three 
months’ business trip which took him in- 
to many of the leading European mar- 
kets, is rather optimistic about the situ- 
ation in general in those markets. 

Mr. Walker stated that there seemed 
to be little chance for United States 
flour successfully to compete against the 
Canadian output in the United King- 
dom, and that the British millers them- 
selves were supplying more and more of 
the local trade, due to their greater will- 






























ingness to mill the kind of flour the buy- 
ers desire. 

Germany, of course, is greatly handi- 
capped, if not entirely prohibited, in 
buying American flour on account of its 
financial condition, but with these two 
exceptions Mr. Walker expressed the be- 
lief that the European markets would 
afford a fair outlet for American flour. 


FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The quarterly meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis was held 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 25, in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. The principal business enacted 
was the adoption of a new constitution 
and set of bylaws. The original consti- 
tution was drawn up during the time 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion, and was found to.be inconsistent 
with present conditions in the trade. 

Following remarks by several members, 
a motion was adopted that the organiza- 
tion should be represented at the Anni- 
versary Celebration of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, to be held in Minneapolis on 
Nov. 22, 23 and 24. Julius J. Albrecht, 
of the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., was 
named as the association’s representa- 
tive. 

The balance of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the moisture con- 
tent and weight of flour at destination. 
No definite action was taken, due to the 
fact that the government is now carry- 
ing on an extensive investigation in St. 
Louis along this line, but it was deter- 
mined that the association should accum- 
ulate all possible information dealing 
with these subjects, and present it at 
the next meeting. 


8ST. LOUIS MILL ENTERTAINS 


The Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling 
o., St. Louis, entertained the entire 
firm of J. A. Sloan & Co., Columbia, 
enn., on Oct. 19-20, The pagty, which 
ncluded a number of the firm’s branch 
anagers, consisted of J. A. Sloan, pres- 
Hent, W. B. Lockridge, vice president, 
ind C. E. Sloan, secretary and treas- 
rer, all of Columbia, and the following 
ranch managers: S. P. Fox, Lewisburg; 
. M: Mansfield, Fayetteville; R. S. 
erry, Winchester; J. F. Ownby, South 
Pittsburg; H. H. Frasa, Dayton; J. W. 
Alison, Gallatin; R. H. Harwood, Pu- 
aski, all of these towns being located in 
ennessee. J. O. Walker and J. Beale, 
r. salesmen for the mill, were also 
present. 

The mill put its guests up at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association rooms while 
they were in St. Louis, and gave them a 
dinner at the club on Friday night. On 
the morning of Oct. 20 they were taken 
to Mount Carmel, IIl., on a special car 
over the Southern Railway, to inspect 
the mill. They were met at the station 
by the mayor and a brass band, and 
spent the day at the mill. 






ANNOUNCES BARGE LINE SCHEDULE 


For the first time since its establish- 
ment the federal barge line, operating 
on the Mississippi River, has put into 
effect a definite schedule of departures 
from St. Louis and New Orleans. While 
it has offered -good continuity of opera- 
tion in the past, it is now in a position 
to offer regularity of departure as well, 
according to J. P. Higgins, executive as- 
sistant. The schedule calls for south- 
bound tows to leave St. Louis on the 
afternoon of the 4th, 10th, 16th, 22d and 
28th of each month, and northbound tows 
to leave New Orleans on the Ist, 13th, 
17th, 19th and 25th. 

In announcing this arrangement Mr. 
Higgins said: “It is the belief of the 
management that by putting the tow- 
boats of the line thus on a regular sched- 
ule, a material advance in service is be- 
ing made which is of value to the patrons 
of the federal line. An earlier an- 
nouncement of regular schedules has 
been impracticable. We have been op- 
erating with incomplete shore facilities 
and a very limited amount of rage | 
equipment. Additional power units an 
a 60 per cent increase in cargo car- 
rying barges have made it possible to 
schedule our departures from the princi- 
pal ports and to maintain such sched- 
ules. 

NOTES 

H. H. Mace, president Mace Milling 
& Elevator Co., Seneca, Mo., has been 
in St. Louis attempting to interest addi- 
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a 500-bbl mill at Seneca. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, is on a fishing trip 
in Arkansas. 

W. J. Edwards, president W. J. fa- 
wards Grain Co. and president \Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has been in the Hast 
on a two weeks’ vacation. 

A. T. Bales, southern and eastern sales 
manager for the George P. Plant \iill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, contemplates an ex- 
tended business trip through the South, 

Fred Ropte, formerly sales manager 
of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 
Kansas, is spending the current week 
end in St. Louis. He drove here with 
his family from Great Bend. 

The American Association of Freight 
Association Managers, comprising the 
heads of the traffic departments of the 
railroads of the United States, met in St, 
Louis recently at the Hotel Chase. 

The semiannual meeting of the Mis- 


souri Warehousemen’s Association was 
held at Excelsior Springs, Oct. 20. he 
meeting was largely devoted to a lis- 
cussion of means to raise the standari of 


the warehouse business in this state. 
G. J. L. van der Lande, of the isuf- 


falo, N. Y., office of Noury & van der 
Lande, spent several days in St. Louis 
recently calling on the mills in this iar- 
ket and in attending the convention of 


the Direct Mail Advertisers’ Associaton. 

Forest Secor, district salesman in 
Missouri for the Russell-Miller Mi jing 
Co., Minneapolis, is opening an offic. in 
St. Louis for his company. W. E. B.pp, 
of the Minneapolis office of the comp iny, 
spent several days in St. Louis rece:tly 
assisting Mr. Secor. 

W. Palmer Clarkson, vice presi: ent 
Pioneer Cooperage Co., has been nimi- 
nated for the presidency of the St. | »uis 
Chamber of Commerce. He was at one 
time president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and is now a director of the 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Assvcia- 
tion. 

Robert S. Hollingshead, an inspector 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been in St. Louis for several 
days inspecting the weight and 


ols- 


ture content of interstate shipments of 
flour coming into or going out of this 
market. 


Henry Hohengarten, well-known St. 
Louis baker, formerly connected with 
the Manewal Bread Co., formally oj ened 
his new bakery, located at Grand and 
Natural Bridge avenues, to the public 
Oct. 24, The new shop, which is equi; ped 
throughout with modern machinery, was 
the recipient of many flowers from iem- 
bers of the allied trades. 


Loans made by the Federal Land }}ank 
of St. Louis so far this month /iave 
totaled $1,349,100, indicating a com) lete 
recovery from the slack demand for 
mortgage loans which prevailed during 
the summer months. September demand 
was also good. The loans made by the 
bank are about evenly divided among 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 

A special investigating committee, ap- 
pointed by the late President Harding 
to make a survey to determine the )rac- 
ticability of completing the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf waterway project and report 
to Congress, together with 20 feccral 
and Illinois waterway officials and prvmi- 
nent business men interested in the 
project, held a hearing on the mitter 
in St. Louis, Oct. 22. From here the 
committee went south to hold other :on- 
ferences. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour trade here ¢on- 
tinue pretty much as they have been - ince 
the middle of October. Movement 35 
restricted by the fact that jobbers are 
not pressing sales until collections 1m- 
prove and accounts are reduced. Tiere 
have been fairly good collections ‘hus 
far, but the cotton crop shortage is s°? 
much greater than anticipated that |usi- 
ness is slowing down, and everybody is 
buying only immediate requiremests. 
The advancing trend of cotton price» |S 
some offset for the shortage, but by 1° 
means sufficient. 

In those districts where cotton is the 
sole money crop, conditions are worst 


tional capital in his company, which has 
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than for many years; there has been little 
attention paid to growing other crops, 
and purchasing power is much reduced. 
The chief trouble has been the devas- 
tation by the boll weevil, and many sec- 
tions have not made half as much cot- 
ton as for the previous season, which 
was much short of average. = 
Jobbers have been giving og ony | in- 
structions only when necessary to keep 
stocks replenished, and mill representa- 
tives report inability to interest anybody 
in fresh commitments. Prices have been 
shaded 10@25e by most of the mills, 
which leaves the range of quotations for 
soft winter wheat short patents at $6.75 
@735 bbl. Receipts of flour for the 
week ending Oct. 27 were light, and 
movement to the interior was moderate. 
However, it is felt that the dullness 


cannot last long, as stocks in the hands 


of the interior distributors and consum- 
ers are small, 

Millfeed prices dropped, and wheat 
bran was reported as having sold here as 


low as $30 ton, although this was perhaps 
a distressed lot. The lowest price quoted 
to come in was $31, but within the past 


day or so asked prices have jumped $1 
or more, and bids are finding no ac- 
ceptance, as mills appear able to dispose 
of their product nearer home at better 


prices. Gray shorts and middlings have 
also firmed up since mills are offering 
so sparingly in this market. 

ea 


ii. C. Fifer, southern representative 
of the Dunlop Mills, Clarksville, Tenn., 
has entered local politics by becoming an 
antil.lan candidate for city commissioner. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic demand for flour is quiet, 
wilh the trade apparently waiting for 
lower prices. Sales to Europe are said 
to be fair, while demand in the tropics 
has increased greatly. Ships are being 
operated by both union and nonunion 
labor, following the recent decision of 


the United States Shipping Board to 

concede the demands of the strikers. 
Mills are quoting the following prices 

on ficur to dealers, basis 98-lb cotton 


sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: short patent, 
spring $6.80, Kansas $5.80, Oklahoma 
$5.65, Illinois $7.30; 95 per cent, spring 
$6.40, Kansas $5.60, Oklahoma 45, 
Illinois $6.75; 100 per cent, spring $6.10, 
Kansus $5.40, Oklahoma $5.25, Illinois 
$6.25; cut, spring $5.70, Kansas $5.20, 
Oklahoma $5.05, Illinois $5.50; first clear, 
Kansas $4.95, Oklahoma $4.85, Illinois 
$4.80; second clear, Kansas $4.15, Okla- 
homa $4.25, Illinois $4; No. 2 semolina, 
$6.90; No. 3 semolina, $6.60; durum pat- 
ent, $6.05. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, announced that 124,000 bus 
wheat had been exported thus far in 
October, and gave the elevator stock fig- 
ures as follows: wheat, 718,000 bus; 
corn, 16,000; rye, 41,000. 

The United Fruit Co. reports having 
exported 14,704 bags of flour to the 
tropics during the current week, com- 
pared with 8,253 the previous week. The 
following exports and amounts were an- 
nounced: to Havana. 2,250 bags; Colon, 
1,600; Panama City, 1,390; Resnaven. 
tura, 200; Tumoco, 90; Punt Arenas, 
425; Puerto Castolla, 1,222; Guatemala 
City, 2,859; Santiago, 894; Kingston, 
1,751 ; La Guayra, 364; Puerto, Colombia, 
550; Cartagena, 20; Bocas del Toro, 75; 
Belize, 14, 

NOTES 


N. W. Alford, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. St. Louis, visited the New 
Orleans trade recently. 

R. A. Sellers, of the C, Becker Milling 

Co., Red Bud, IIL, is in New Orleans 
working through the Burke Wholesale 
Grocery Co, 
' La Parisienne, one of the oldest and 
best known confectionery establishments 
3 New Orleans, has gone into voluntary 
ankruptey, Liabilities are listed at 
$5,796.37, and assets at $10,750. 

Recent charters granted by the secre- 
tary of state of Louisiana included the 
New Orleans Rice Milling Co., capital- 
zed at $100,000, and the New Orleans 
Rice Clearing Association, $8,000. 


ong A. Tourry, of J. S. Waterman & 
'» New Orleans dealers in flour and 
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bakery supplies, will leave in November 
for a trip through Mexico in the in- 
terests of his firm. San Roman, of this 
concern, is expected back soon from a 
similar trip. 

W. H. Droll, export manager for J. 
S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, will 
leave in November for Hamburg as 
special representative of his firm, and 
will establish headquarters in that city. 
Milton Barry will succeed Mr. Droll as 
export manager. 


It has been announced that the Hotel 
Grunewald, one of the leading New Or- 
leans hostelries, will be known as the 
Roosevelt Hotel after Nov. 1. An an- 
nex will be erected, to cost more than 
$1,000,000. Period furniture will be 
placed throughout the building. This 
hotel is among the finest in the South. 


Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, report the steamer Jeff City, 
with 2,500 tons flour, ready to sail for 
Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. The com- 
pany has three other ships in port, the 
Westwauna, Kameset and Jacoma, the 
first two loading for Great Britain, while 
the latter is taking on freight for Medi- 
terranean ports. 


The Tampa-Inter Ocean Steamship 
Co. is sending its ships to sea in almost 
parade formation. The Ethan Allen left 
on Oct. 20 for Japan, China and the 
Philippines; the Norborg left Oct. 25 
for the same destinations, while the 
Westachala was scheduled to sail Oct. 
27 for Spain, with the Victoria for 
Japan and China a day or two later. 
Each of these vessels is taking a small 
quantity of grain. 

H. L. Fischer, manager bakery supply 
and equipment department of J. S. 
Waterman & Co., reports having equipped 
two new bakeries in the current week. 
These shops are conducted by Will Wag- 
ner, who is preparing to open the Home 
bakery at Lake Providence, La., and J. 
T. Hodges, formerly of Amite, La., who 
will open a modern shop at McComb, 
Miss. Both have purchased the latest 
type of machinery and supplies. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
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Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
September, 1923, as officially reported: 


























Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
United Kingdom ........ 3,836,180 172,854 
United States .......... 474,445 12,690 
EE  owcdsceeeve §§ soe é% 24,888 
British Straits Settlem’ts  ...... 10 
DP cete dace cGehie there 4460342 1,086 
STO wo cndecccricsce 2 7,662 
SOMMEAOE wciccbssevdorvecse 100 6,900 
Trinidad and Tobago.... ...... 23,369 
Other Brit. West Indies. ...... 6,557 
British South Africa .... 3,733 3,326 
British West Africa..... ...... 450 
British Bast Africa’..... ...... 175 
WOOPMRUGER, 6 occcecccececes 25 736 
Po Et es 390 
SPUUG MPUUENE sic eee 8 =| ceterde 9,474 
OTT TET Cee ee 28,064 
SEE sdiku:s ube pio'b.oh.009.0%.> _ a0:60.0% 23,688 
MT nGGsaShe¢ess seers. wesene 11,733 
Belgium ... 360,030 360 
PEE eb Cok SSS ei ciatees  cesiane 494 
PE eset u ss nee keer. 00060 5,841 
Pra eee Tee 530 
Dutch West Endies....... ...... 190 
EET EECeacbecgerionded - €nedve 4,884 
WOOD evade idvedcvccese 49,213 eee 
French West Indies ....  ...... 250 
Sn Sab dieadesactce 20,000 51,769 
GOGTD Foc cincewe Bec disse veened 19,430 
MEE bv kone cr SeidaGaece 9 .wemege 2,797 
Italy 328,392 42 
Japan 10,290 7,637 
PROMO Nc cdiceSovccied | @€aver 1,912 
SOP Pe ee ee 25 
DE test itreracieces enadae 750 
Netherlands ............ 58,784 5,094 
PEE Aivccasencecys+. savers 50 
WIOPWER 2c cccccsccences 15,329 ose 
BEE, Savesctysccecees cesess 916 
Philippine Islands ......  ...... 500 
WOCCMBROGD BETIGR ccccccs § cevcce 300 
Bam DOGRIMBS cccccceeccs ssvcce 338 
St. Pierre, Miquelon ....  ...... 613 
COG. cinwids Ov scesyoccec 143,004 4,104 
WEEE Vccovavcbervesecare , -vsemee 4,748 
WRRORMOIR icc cisdicicce§ § cdente 7,853 
DORRES  c cbvetewcsvceses 5,299,527 456,479 
—————100 1bs ————_,, 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
po es Pere ee ear re 4,750 
United States .. 1 
Bermuda ....... 2 
British Guiana ......... 45 65 
British South Africa ...  ..... 530 
PED bc dnesoeeseees 35 152 
Jamaica .....-eseeeeees 60 31 
Other Brit. West Indies. 15 15 
British Honduras ....... owe 
Newfoundland .......... 1,068 206 
BETTS Pree ee 412 
BROCHOTIARGS 2 ciccliccicics. “evawe 2,816 
MIRED. cc ccceccccrsrcces 105 ove 
Totals .cccccccvccsese 79,360 8,979 
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CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


One of the peculiar features of the 
New York trade at present is the posi- 
tion taken by certain large buyers who 
are especially interested in Canadian 
flours, but more particularly those made 
by the Canadian mills which have en- 
tered into what is known as the “Con- 
ference.” From these mills those members 
of the trade here, whenever possible, are 
refusing to buy, preferring to purchase 
from other and smaller mills, and are 
substituting, whenever they can do so, 
soft wheat flours for the hard wheat 
flours made by the mills in the “Con- 
ference.” 

This, of course, is giving the smaller 
Canadian mills an opportunity to get 
some of the business which under pre- 
viously existing conditions they were un- 
able to participate in to any great ex- 
tent, even when the larger concerns, which 
desired to avoid the complications 
brought about by the antidumping act, 
were not particularly keen for business 
this side of the line. 

Whether or not the fact that the small 
mills are profiting by the present atti- 
tude of the large ones will make any 
difference in the maintaining of that at- 
titude is as yet problematical. 


FLOUR MARKET 


There were no indications of transac- 
tions of any great size in the local flour 
market for the week ending Oct. 27. 
Sales were difficult to close, with the 
trade buying only for extremely limited 
future requirements. The best that any 
broker seemed able to say was, “Well, 
we are doing a little business,” and ap- 
parently all sales were of moderate sized 
lots—a steady but small volume of busi- 
ness. 

Technically the market at present is 
healthy. Stocks on spot are not large, 
so consumers must come in to fill their 
needs. Even then they are inclined to 
quibble over price, and as many mills 
are extremely anxious for business, some 
quotations are at profitless prices. There 
is nothing to indicate that the citizens 
of New York are eating any less flour 
than they used to, but it is evident that 
the character of the buying here has 
changed. August and September were 
generally good months,—possibly the best 
for many of the trade for nearly a year, 
—but October, which usually keeps up 
the work, has simmered down to 
small scattered lots that make up only 
a fair aggregate of sales, not to be com- 
pared with the good volume of normal 
times. 

The range of prices was again wide. 


The firmness in wheat at the close of the - 


week made most mills a little less dis- 
posed to make concessions. There were 
still sales of spring standard patents at 
$6, and though quotations went as high 
as $6.65, the bulk of the sales were at 
the lower end of the range. For Kansas 
95 per cents, while the range was up to 
$6.10@6.15, sales were nearer $5.50. 

In the rye market there was a slightly 
better tone, though buyers were not dis- 
posed to take on large lots. Prices were 
somewhat lower, and the chief interest 
in the market was on the export side. 

In the export market, sales of rye flour 
formed the bulk of the business. Round 
lots were sold for shipment to Russia 
early in the week, with a continuous mod- 
erately active demand. Wheat flour also 
went in fair-sized lots, and it was felt 
that possibly the fact of Canadian mills 
being sold ahead through November 





might have shifted some business to 
United States millers. Clearances age 
this port continued good, and for the 
month thus far amounted to 402,511 bbls. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.75@7.25, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.40, clears $5.50@5.85; soft winter 
straights, $5.50@6; hard winter short 
patents $6.15@6.60, straights $5.50@6, 
clears $4.75@5; rye, $3.90@4.35,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 297,848 bbls; exports, 
115,741. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market showed alternate 
strength and weakness. Reports from 
abroad indicated further sales by Rus- 
sia, and crop accounts from India were 
favorable, so there was little in the for- 
eign situation to promise a large buying 
movement. The possibility of renewed 
government activity slightly offset some 
bearish features. Reports relative to 
shipping conditions on the lakes were 
conflicting. Considerable freight room 
was reported closed, there being space 
for 800,000 bus Manitobas alone to the 
United Kingdom. 

Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.26%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.3914; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 
export, $1.22%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
c.i.f., export, $1.13; No. 2 mixed durum, 
export, $1.09%%. Receipts, 2,022,200 bus; 
exports, 1,619,453. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Farmers have taken advantage of the 
fine weather to husk corn, so new grain 
was offered more freely for early ship- 
ment. Arrivals from the West increased, 
and private reports regarding the quality 
of the new crop were favorable. The 
feeding demand for corn had fallen off, 
and tedlestries making various corn prod- 
ucts were awaiting the new crop. Prices 
generally were lower. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.191%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.18; 
No. 2 white, $1.191%4. Receipts, 140,000 
bus. 

Price movements in the oats market 
were narrow, and the action of corn 
dominated. There was little change in 
the cash situation, with reports of a few 
sales of Canadian oats for export. Vol- 
ume of business was small but, with lit- 
tle pressure from the country, cash prices 
were steady. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
52@52%c; No. 3 white, 51@5l%c. Re- 
ceipts, 242,000 bus. 


NEW YORK’S EXPORTS 


A report has just been made public 
showing the volume of exports from the 
port of New York-during the mouth of 
August, indicating an increase of about 
$13,000,000 over the previous year. The 
totals by continents were: 
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c Value 
1922 1923 








WIPERS. «006: 0.0.0:+:0,0:0 $61,410,693 $60,705,189 
North America .... 13,519,424 19,018,457 
South America .. 13,652,447 18,641,617 
BOD occ ccececcavece 11,672,925 11,763,519 
OoVania .esccvccces 5,348,887 8,516,143 
Africa ....-e.-+0+- 3,829,135 3,851,984 

Botale scvscccces $109,433,511 $122,496,909 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association held its fourteenth annual 
convention in this city on Oct. 24-26. 
Two sessions were held each day, and 
problems of various branches of the ex- 
port trade were taken up and many in- 
teresting lights brought to bear on them. 
Julius H. Rares was the chief speaker 
at the luncheon on Oct. 25. He ex- 
pressed the strong hope of a big revival 
in American export trade. - In the after- 
noon J. Walter Drake was another in- 
teresting speaker. 

At the Friday morning session H. D. - 
Yoder, vice president and sales manager 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spoke 
on “How Can Harbor Facilities Be Im- 
proved to Help Expurts?” Mr. Yoder 
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is chairman of the export committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, and 
has covered the ports of the country very 
carefully; so, despite the fact that his 
home town has never been ranked as a 
seaport, he was qualified to speak on the 
subject, and his address was followed 
with much interest. He also suggested 
co-operation with the Department of 
Commerce and other commercial organi- 
zations in measures to better conditions. 
Mr. Yoder was the only flour man who 
spoke at the convention, 


DULUTH-NEW YORK WATER SERVICE 

On Monday, Oct. 29, the motor ship 
Twin Ports arrived at New York, the 
first all-water cargo steamer to come 
from Duluth. This 2,100-ton ship, be- 
longing to the Minnesota Atlantic Tran- 
sit Co., of Duluth, made the trip in nine 
days via the New York State Barge 
Canal. On board the steamer were sev- 
eral round lots of flour, and this service, 
with rates about 20 per cent less than 
rail, seems well adapted for flour car- 
goes. The New York agents are M. H. 
Tracy & Co., 17 State Street. An in- 
teresting bit of cargo was a barrel of 
Duluth Imperial flour, made by the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., and sent by 
the mayor of Superior to the mayor of 
New York City. 

A HISTORIC WINDMILL 

The establishment of the Gracie Man- 
sion at the foot of Eighty-sixth Street 
and the East River as the home of the 
Museum of the City of New York calls 
to mind the fact that undoubtedly a 
grist mill ground out its flour on this 
little neck of land in the earlier days, 
its long arms swung briskly by the breeze 
that blew across the river. There are 
too few reminders in New York today 
of the way little old New York carried 
on its daily life, and the modern urchin 
knows too little of the associations and 
background of this city. It has been 
suggested therefore that the old wind- 
mill be rebuilt on this site as a part of 
the historic life of the city and of the 
flour trade. 

NOTES 

F. H. Price left on Oct. 26 for a trip 
to Buffalo, Toronto and other Canadian 
cities. 

Harry J. Walter, of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo, visited Ray Kil- 
thau on Oct. 26. 

Robert Siglow has re-entered the flour 
business in this city, with office space in 
220 Produce Exchange. 

H. L, Beecher, treasurer Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., left for home 
on Oct. 22 after visiting eastern markets. 

Stocks of flour in New York at ter- 
minals are reported at 1,197 cars, against 
1,114 in the previous week and 1,010 
two weeks ago. 

D. C. Graham, sales manager for the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited James Haffenberg, the 
mill’s New York representative, during 
the week ending Oct. 27. 

Among the millers in this market dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 27 were W. J. 
Brewer, sales manager Thompson Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y., F. A. Ruenitz, 
vice president Springfield (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., and F. V. Potts, of the Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills. 

A luncheon was given on Oct. 23 by 
the chartering department of the New 
York office of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., to R. E. Druitt, of the London 
office, and in addition to members of its 
own office force over 30 other men in 
the trade were present. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour ruled firm but quiet for the 
week ending Oct. 27. There was not 
enough action in wheat to scare the buy- 
ers, who with fear and trembling oc- 
casionally screw up courage to buy on 
the declines if offerings are especially 
attractive or inviting, but who never lose 
an opportunity to grab and dance for 
stuff on the advances. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the local trade has done no 
heavy buying for weeks if not months, 
hence it is quite in order for it to be 
doing some stocking up for winter be- 
fore the market begins to soar and force 
replenishing at higher levels. The bears 
are banking on December liquidation and 
the Canadian wheat that is finding its 








way over the border, while the bulls are 
apparently content to keep their eye on 
reparations and the Argentine crop. 

There was quite an influx of near-by 
millers to this market during the current 
week. They all seemed to be well sold 
ahead on flour, but more or less con- 
cerned as to where their supply of good 
merchantable wheat was coming from un- 
til the next harvest. One of the party, 
who makes a specialty of quality flour, 
said he was already drawing his wheat 
from Ohio, which was something of a 
surprise to his competitors. The millers 
agreed that there would be no super- 
abundance of good milling wheat left 
back in their respective sections after 
they have filled their present flour con- 
tracts, though they all passively admitted 
that the acreage sown to wheat this fall 
was about up to normal or the usual 
average. ° 

City mills ran full time, and made 
good sales. They advanced winters l5c 
bbl; otherwise, quotations are unchanged. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.40@6.65, 
standard patent $5.90@6.15; hard winter 
short patent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70@ 
5.95; soft winter short patent $5.35@ 
5.60, straight (near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye 
flour, white $4.10@4.35, dark $3.85@4. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.65; winter patent, $6.60; winter 
straight, $6.10. 

Receipts for the week ending Oct. 27 
were 58,847 bbls; exports, 28,772. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was 50c@$1 lower on stand- 
ard middlings; otherwise, unchanged and 
dull throughout. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34,50@35; 
soft winter bran, $35@36; standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@35; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $40@41; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $36. 

WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Oct. 27 at %c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against lc under the previous 
week and 10%c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.0914; 
spot No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.08% ; 
October, $1.08%4 ; November, $1.09; range 
of southern for week, 95c@$1.10; last 
year, 80c@$1.21. 

Of the 397,955 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Oct. 27, 392,530 went 
to the export elevators. Exports were 
617,251 bus. Stocks were 1,724,054 bus, 
1,470,749 domestic and 253,305 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Oct. 27 were 1,089,603 bus, 
against 1,0F1,481 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 4,417 bus, against 14,068 last 
year. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, old, track, $1.25, nominal; 
near-by yellow cob, new, bbl, $4.50. Re- 
ceipts, 3,719 bus; stock, 8,110. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
27, 1922, to Oct. 27, 1923, 408,742 bus; 
year ago, 690,270. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52%4c; No. 3 white, domestic, 


51@51%ec. Receipts, 12,835 bus; stock, 
133,821. 

Closing price for rye; No. 2, spot, 
79l%c. Receipts, 2,634 bus; exports, 


47,143; stock, 115,251. 
NOTES 


The Segall Hay & Grain Co., Inc., of 
this city, has changed its name to M. 
B. Segall & Sons, Inc. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.30 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; corn, 
$1.20; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Recent visitors to this market were H. 
J. Walter, sales manager J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, and C. R. 
Hornsby, representing the Norris Grain 
Co., New York. 

A spaghetti supper, something out of 
the ordinary, though an annual affair in 
this connection and always well patron- 
ized, was held here on Oct. 23-25 for 
the benefit of a local charity. 

It is announced that the shipping in- 
terests at New York and Baltimore, after 
negotiating in vain with the Longshore- 
men’s Union for a renewal of their re- 
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cently expired contract, have finally 
agreed to a wage increase to 80c an hour 
for day work and $1.20 an hour for over- 
time and holidays. 

A parcel lot of domestic No. 1 or 
No. 2 old yellow corn, immaterial as to 
which grade, was sold here Oct. 26 at 
$1.30 bu, including elevation, which prob- 
ably will prove to be the high mark for 
this grain in the local market for all 
time to come. Contract wheat at the 
same time was quoted at $1.08%. 

It is said the ships directly affected 
by the merger as planned by the United 
States Shipping Board total more than 
283,000 deadweight tons, divided as fol- 
lows: Export Transportation Co., 98,000; 
W. A. Blake & Co., 41,000; Baltimore 
Steamship Co., Inc., 44,000; Moore & 
McCormack, Inc., 60,000; J. H. Winches- 
ter & Co., 40,000. 

Local shipping interests, feeling that 
the tax demands at this port are exor- 
bitant and unnecessary, are seekin 
modifications or exemptions which will 
put Baltimore on a parity with her 
competitors. It is especially desired by 
those concerned that steamship compa- 
nies incorporated in the state of Mary- 
land be classified as ordinary business 
corporations. 

Maryland millers on ’change here dur- 
ing the current week were W. C. Geeting, 
president Keedysville (Md.) Milling Co; 
Ernest J. Sponseller, of Englar & Spon- 
seller, Westminster; John V. Nicodemus, 
vice president and manager Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville; H. A. Kline, 
president Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., 
Mount Airy; A. W. Davis, of the Fed- 
eral Milling Co. Hagerstown; A. R. 
Selby, secretary and manager Liberty 
Milling Co., Germantown, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Wheat advances have not been fol- 
lowed by millers selling in this district, 
as a rule. Some northwestern mills ad- 
vanced all prices 10c bbl on Oct. 25, but 
Kansas prices are unchanged and some 
of the northwestern mills are continuing 
their quotations of the previous week. 

Seldom have there been more conflict- 
ing reports as to flour business. There 
are representatives of northwestern mills 
who insist that it is impossible to sell 
flour at any price. They assert consum- 
ers are booked up to Jan. 1, and are not 
interested in quotations. On the other 
hand there are representatives of Kansas 
mills who say their sales of new crop 
flour have broken all records, and who 
declare demand continues brisk. 

It seems probable that consumers in 
western New York and northeastern 
Pennsylvania are buying more Kansas 
flour than ever before. Much of this 
was done before the southwestern mills 
advanced their quotations to a point 
close to the limits of northwestern mills. 
Large quantities were purchased at $5.75 
for delivery to Jan. 1, and in some in- 
stances contracts are reported to have 
covered directions to July 1, 1924. 

Grocers report domestic trade very 
light. Special efforts have been made 
by many to increase their flour sales, 
prices of 89c for eighths being freely 
quoted on grades that cost chain store 
proprietors close to $7 bbl. 

Best spring patents are quoted at $6.70 
@7.50 bbl. Bakers patents from north- 
western mills are bringing $6.30@6.50. 
Kansas patents show wide range, with 
some standard grades quoted as low as 
$5.75 and some fancy patents as high as 
$6.90. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

COR, BONE, 0600 ces csccaces 126,912 76 
Previous week ........... 122,151 73 
Pe Pere re 161,650 97 
TWO. FORTS BHO ove ses cccce 165,445 99 

MILLFEED 

Resellers with fairly large holdings 
forced a break in wheat feed prices, 


after mills had made determined efforts 
to hold former levels. The decline on 
bran extended $2 ton to $32. Standard 
middlings also declined to $34. Other 
mill quotations: flour middlings, $35; 
mixed feed, $34.50; red dog, $36.50. 
Mills say the weakness is confined to 
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near-by stuff, and assert that futures 
show strength. They do not believe re. 
sellers have sufficient stocks to cause a 
further break in the market. 

Oil meal has held firm after recent 
declines. The 34 per cent grade is bring- 
ing $45.50@46, with both mills and re- 


sellers getting about the same price, 
The 31 per cent grade is quoted at $44.50 
There is a fair demand for both, and 
the output of mills is being absorbed 


without much difficulty. 

Cottonseed meal continues its advance 
The 43 per cent grade advanced an addi. 
tional $1.50 to $57.50, Boston rate. 
Other grades also advanced to ne\ highs 
quotations being: 41 per cent, $55.75; 36 
per cent, $52.50. Grinders say seed 
prices justify further advances. 


GRAIN 


Grain shipments are on the upgrade, 
receipts for seven days being 6,)23,000 
bus. A bunching up of cargoes at the 
middle of the week caused a: few minor 
delays, but most of the carriers were 
able to make fast time unloading. Grain 
in storage totaled 10,212,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 668,000 in one week. 

The barge canal fleets took on ‘\12,000 
bus and the Montreal clearances ‘otaled 
277,000. The railroads loaded 2,81? cars, 
The downbound fleet already rvported 
is bringing close to 4,000,000 bus, and 
elevator and marine interests look for a 
brisk close of the navigation -eason. 
Low water, which resulted from strong 
easterly winds, caused minor del ys in- 
side the harbor, but otherwise thi week 
was uneventful. 

Two steamers, the Coulee and the La 
Belle, went aground at the breakw:\I! en- 
trance, but were soon released anc their 
grain cargoes were not damaged. It is 
reported that the Luzon, downbound 
with grain, went aground on [lssage 
Island and was badly damaged. 

The current week was not an es) ccially 
active one at the Corn Exchange. Mill- 
ers continue to inquire for red winter 
wheat, but offerings were light during 
the fore part of the week and at the 
close, when some cars were offered, buy- 
ers would not pay asking prices. Sales 
of the week included a car of No. 5 sour 
red winter, which went at $1.10. Light 
receipts restricted all other transactions. 

Closing prices, Oct. 27: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.19, No. 3 yellow $1.18; oats, 
No. 2 white 49\4c, No. 3 white 47c, No. 
4 white 45%c; barley, malting 7s/@80c, 
feed 71@72c; rye, nominal, 81c. 


NOTES 


C. H. Cochran, assistant manayer of 
the Buffalo branch of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is enjoying a vacation at 
Lake Placid. 

A. L. Ruland, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
a guest at the Buffalo Flour (lub’s 
meeting of Oct. 26. 

Henry Veatch, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., has returned from western markets, 
and is planning to visit the trade in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. 

The Maltop Co., 1199 Broadway, Buf- 
falo, contemplates an increase in c pital 
to $500,000 for the purpose of ‘casing 
an additional building and otherwise ex- 
panding. 

The European steamer Itororo was in 
port recently, bringing 55,449 bus grain 
from Fort William. She was under com- 
mand of Captain Johannes Hooge:werp; 
noted deep sea skipper. 

Mrs. Ella Morrow Mason, 63 years 
old, proprietor of a bakery at East 
Bloomfield, died after an illness of two 
i Her son and daughters have 
een managing the bakery since their 
mother was taken ill. 

W. J. McKibben, of the Hecker-./ ones- 
Jewell Milling Co., has been elected vice 
chairman of the Great Lakes Shi)pers 
Regional Advisory Board, an org:niza- 
tion formed to take jurisdiction over the 
national movement of the American 
Railway Association to secure better CO 
operation between shippers and rail- 
roads, 

At a joint meeting of the traffic and 
transportation group of the Chamber of 
Commerce with railroad officials, «tten- 
tion was called to the need of getting 4 
plentiful supply of cars here to handle 
the grain crop. The railroad men prom 
ised to do all in their power to make 
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tight cars available and to co-operate to 


fullest extent in keeping things mov- 
4 was, P. D. FaHnestock. 





BOSTON 

Millers’ representatives report a better 
demand for flour during the week ending 
Oct. 27, especially toward the close. No 
large lines were sold, but orders for one 
or more cars were not infrequent. A 
500-bbl lot of spring wheat patents was 
sold, and another of 1,000 bbls, but it is 
stated that concessions from asking 
prices had to be made. : 

There is a decidedly better situation 
as to the ordering out of flour purchased 
some time ago on contracts for future 
delivery. Mill agents state that shippin 
directions have been coming forwar 
much more freely than for some time. 

Some weeks ago purchases of flour 
were made here, delivery to be made as 
the customer wanted, -and in some in- 
stances extending well into the new year. 
Some of the agents who made these sales 
report that customers are filing shipping 
directions on these purchases in such vol- 
ume as to indicate the completion of 
their contracts weeks or months ahead 
of time. This is an encouraging feature, 
indicating that the probable necessities, 
not only of the buyers in the Boston 
market but of the whole New England 
trade, have been underestimated. 

There is no question that spring wheat 
millers are looking for business, and are 
willing to meet the prospective buyer as 
regards prices. Bids, no matter how ap- 
parently far below the current market, 
are readily submitted, and often the 
buyer, much to his surprise, finds his bid 
accepted, 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
spring patent, special short $7.40@7.60, 
standard $6.60@7.35, clear $5.40@6; hard 


winter patent, $5.50@6.70; soft winter 
patent $5.60@6.75, straight $5.35@6, 
clear $5@5.60. 

Corn meal is firmly held, with a good 
demand at the recent advance. Granu- 
lated yellow is quoted at $2.85, bolted 
yellow $2.80, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.50, all in 100’s. There is a good 
demand for oatmeal, with the market 


firm. Rolled is quoted at $2.85 and cut 
and ground at $3.18, in 90-lb sacks. Rye 
flour held higher, with good demand at 
$4.35@ 4.60 bbl for white patent. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in slow demand, with mar- 
ket easier and some disposition to cut 
prices on wheat feeds. Moderate offer- 
ings. Other feeds held steady, with a 
quiet demand. Spring bran, prompt 
shipment, lake-and-rail, $86@36.25; win- 
ter bran, $36@36.50; middlings, $36@39; 
mixed feed, $36.50@39; red dog, $42; 
gluten feed, $52.40; gluten meal, $61.15; 
hominy feed, $46; stock feed, $43.50@45 ; 
oat hulls, reground, $20; cottonseed meal, 
$48@55; linseed meal, $49.50,—all in 
100’s. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Oct. 27: 

ro age ol c— Stocks—, 


19 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.... 86,700 80,450 .....  ceoes 
Wheat, bus...252,625 17,450 222,711 123,184 
Gm, bus. «occ. aes eee. wecns 14,365 
Oats, bus..... 40,175 49,670 21,294 369,530 
Rye, bus...... 8 Ree 269,313 1,205 
mereey, buss.c) eee Seees l sus td)  wenee 
Millfeed, tons.. we...owsees* eaeer 


Corn meal, bbls 205 280 
Oatmeal, sacks. 2,000 500 


TO OPEN OFFICE IN PORTLAND 


_The Boston & Maine Railroad will on 
Noy. 1 open an office in Portland, Maine, 
with Walton O, Wright in charge as as- 
sistant general freight and passenger 
agent. This appointment reflects a de- 
sire to establish more direct contact with 
the railroad’s patrons in Maine, and the 
appointment will be of mutual advantage 
to Maine shippers and to the railroad. 
Mr. Wright has been manager of the 
transportation department of the asso- 
ciated industries of Massachusetts for 
several years. Prior to that he was in 
the Boston & Maine service for 10 years, 
finally as travelling freight agent in the 
state of Maine. 


GAIN IN EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


The first two weeks of November will 
See a decided improvement in exports 
of grain through the port of Boston. 

en steamers are to carry grain as part 
ene: byes ved ae have full car . 

st since last August. In all, about 
1,075,000 bus wheat ont 50,000 bus oats 
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will be exported, with indications that 
further liberal shipments will be made 
the last half of November. 

The steamers are the W. H. Radcliffe 
with a full cargo of 316,000 bus wheat 
for a Greek port; Samaria, Liverpool, 
128,000 bus wheat; Megantic, Liverpool, 
40,000 bus wheat; Darian, Liverpool, 64,- 
000 bus wheat; Davisian, Liverpool, 160,- 
000 bus wheat; Milton, Bristol, f.o., full 
cargo of 170,000 bus wheat; Devonian, 
Liverpool, 80,000 bus wheat, 50,000 bus 
oats; St. Anthony, Copenhagen, 16,000 
bus wheat; Sachem, Liverpool, 64,500 bus 
wheat; Neorsian, Liverpool, 40,000 bus 
wheat. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


For the week ending Oct, 27 there was 
more activity in the flour market than 
during the previous week. Cooler weath- 
er had something to do with this, and 
the advance in wheat also gave flour 
prices a somewhat firmer tone. There 
was, however, a wide range in quotations, 
with some mills not disposed to give 
consideration to bids below their asking 
prices, while others evidently were not 
disposed to ignore reasonable ones. 

The volume of business for the. week, 
while not of large proportions, was much 
over that of the previous week, and this 
had the effect of giving encouragement 
to flour men. It is conceded that large 
consumers here are not carrying heavy 
stocks of flour. Small bakers are still 
buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
are not disposed to take any chances of 
booking up. 

General activity in the industrial trade 
of this city and vicinity has had the 
effect of stimulating the family trade in 
flour. There are many housewives, prac- 
tically all foreign speaking, who do their 
own baking, although the campaign 
launched some months ago by the large 
manufacturers for the public to “Eat 
Baker’s Bread” has met with a very 
gratifying response. 

Fair-sized orders for Kansas flour were 
placed during the week through mill 
representatives at around $5.75 bbl, some 
of the contracts covering deliveries well 
into next summer. 

Rye flour continues sluggish, with lit- 
tle demand and prices practically nomi- 
nal. Entire wheat flour was offered at 
$6.60@6.70 bbl, and graham at $5.50@ 
5.60, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat $6.10@7 and hard winter $5.75@ 
6.75, both cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.50@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@ 
6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, pure dark 
$4.25, medium $4.35, white $4.50, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was active and 
prices firm. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $34.50@35.50; flour middlings, $36 
@37; red dog, $89@40; spring wheat 
bran, $34@35; winter wheat bran, $33@ 
34; linseed meal, $54@55; cottonseed 
meal, 41 per cent protein, $80; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein $44, 22@24 
per cent $54,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


George F, Eckenrode, McSherrystown, 
Pa., is building an addition to his bakery 
and is adding a steam oven. 

The Myers & Shindler Baking Co., 
Tower City, Pa., is building a bakery 
shop and will install another oven. 

The feed mill and fertilizer plant of 
Jacob Trinley & Son, Linfield, Pa., re- 
cently burned, entailing a loss of $50,000. 

The Sinking Spring (Pa.) Bakery, 
which was conducted for 20 years by 
John W. Fink, has been purchased by 
J. C. Eck and W. F. Bauman, who will 
increase its capacity. 

George W. Sting, who has been a bak- 
ers’ specialties salesman for 25 years, is 
now connected with the Hilker & Bletsch 
Co., Chicago, and is covering Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

B. Frank Hartzel, aged 67, one of the 
best-known millers in Pennsylvania, died 
at his home at Chalfont, on Oct. 18, of 
acute indigestion. He was president of 
B. Frank Hartzef & Sons Co., a leading 
milling concern. 

The accountants of the Toledo and 
Akron, Ohio, and Pittsburgh plants of 
the Haller Baking Co. held an _all-da 
conference in the rooms of the Old Col- 
ony Club, William Penn Hotel, on Oct. 
22, Fred C. Haller, president of the 


company, tendered the staff a theatre 
party in the evening. 

The Pennsylvania potato crop this year 
is expected to total about 20,540,000 bus, 
approximately 20 per cent less than that 
of 1922. The falling off is attributed 
to the dry weather during the latter part 
of the growing season. 

John M. McKee, assistant secretary of 
agriculture of Pennsylvania, in a report 
just issued, shows that Lancaster County 
farmers sow more acreage to wheat than 
those in any other of Pennsylvania’s 67 
counties, while Cameron County farmers 
sow the least. The acreage has decreased 
from 1,445,384 in 1880 to 1,260,960 in 
1922, although in 1900 1,514,043 acres were 
planted in wheat. Philadelphia, the 
largest county in the state in point of 
population, had only 1,018 acres planted 
to wheat in 1922. 

The quarterly meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club was held at the Hotel 
Chatham, Friday evening, Oct. 26, with 
A. P. Cole presiding. C. C. Latus, sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania and Western 
Pennsylvania associations of the baking 
industry, gave a brief description of his 
recent trip to Europe. The annual meet- 
ing and election of officers will be held 
in January. President Cole announced 
that he would designate a committee to 
name a list of nominees for the several 
offices to be filled. A dinner preceded 
the business meeting. 

C. C. Larus. 


ROCHESTER 

In point of flour output the week end- 
ing Oct. 27 tops any week since April. 
Unfortunately, sales are not in the same 
class, although some mills report a fair 
volume of business, with sales of some 

lots. 

Jobbers who bought earlier have been 
sending in shipping directions more 
freely. The hope is that, once the flour 
booked is ordered out, new business will 
take on proportions a little nearer nor- 
mal for the closing months of the year. 

New business was mostly prompt de- 
livery or at longest within 30 days. 
Flour prices are now fairly well stabilized 
at the lower range, with most mills mak- 
ing concessions of 10@25c bbl on the 
higher grades of hard wheat flours. 

Mills here ordinarily have plenty of 
water power from the Genesee River at 
this season; however, this month the 
water has been low. Some mills have 
hitched on the auxiliary steam plants 
and are adding expensive coal to produc- 
tion costs. Going prices on spring wheat 
flours: patents, $7@7.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $7.20; straights, 
$6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers 
patent, $6.75@7.10, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low 
grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There is a fair inquiry for soft wheat 
flour at a price, but that price in a good 
many cases is below what mills can cover 
at. As for weeks past, farmers are dis- 
inclined to sell wheat. Some mills within 
the past few days have bought wheat 
that cost them $1.20 bu by the time it 
reached the bins. Best brands of winter 
straights are selling at $5.65@5.70 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.50. 

Trade in both graham and entire wheat 
flour is light, and everything is moving 
in mixed cars. Best brands entire wheat 
are offered at $6.60@6.70 bbl, cotton 
98’s, and graham at $5.50@5.60, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. There is some in- 
quiry for rye flour, with occasional sales. 


These added to that already on the books _ 


indicate considerable business ahead. 
While shipping directions have been a 
little freer, they are hardly in propor- 
tion to bookings. Best light brands rye 
flour are steady at $4.70 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Little doing in 
western rye flour. 

Demand for bran is not keen. While 
some mills are still sold ahead at the old 
range of prices, others are able to take 
on some new business with rather prompt 
deliveries. Prices have eased off $1@ 
1.50. 

Going quotations: spring bran, $36@37 
ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $36; winter bran, $35, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, $88@39.50, 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$38; winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed steady at $82, 
sacked, mostly local. At some country 
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points, bran at $36 and middlings at $38, 
both bulk, are to be had in limited quan- 
tities by the farmer trade. Western 
feeds in fair demand; prices steady. 
Corn meal offered at $46 ton and ground 
oats at $36, both sacked, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, higher at $4 per 100 
Ibs in small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
ty SE cad sda dk we 4e beeen 9,200 49 
POCVESES WOOK ccc cccccceses 7,600 41 


Of the week’s total, 7,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 600 
rye. T. W. Kwapr. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The volume of business transacted in 
flour during the week ending Oct. 27 
was small, buyers and sellers being apart 
in their ideas of value. Fluctuations in 
wheat were a factor in the lack of con- 
fidence displayed, and bakers were con- 
fining operations closely to the satisfac- 
tion of current requirements. Some 
manufacturers were holding prices stead- 
ily, but in others were allowing conces- 
sions rather than miss sales. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 400 bbls, 
and 11,423,555 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
5,808 sacks to Bremen, 1,290 to Rotter- 
dam, 5,600 to Belfast, 2,400 to Dublin, 
1,000 to Glasgow and 1,000 to London. 

_ Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.55@6.75, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $6@6.25; soft 
winter straight, $4.50@5.50. Rye flour, 
$4.25@4.50. 

MILLFEED 

Trade in millfeed was quiet and prices 
were lower, but at revised figures a 
steadier tone to the market was in evi- 
dence. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $36.50@37.50; 
soft winter bran, $37@37.50; standard 
middlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, 
$38@38.50; red dog, $41@42. 


RYE 


Rye supplies were small, and the mar- 
ket was quiet. Stock, 57,370 bus. No. 
2 in car lots in export elevator was 
quoted at 75%c bu. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were in small supply, but 
trade was slow and prices dropped 4c. 
Receipts, 3,362 bus; stock, 11,665. Quo- 
tations: car lots for local trade, No. 2 
+ $1.25@1.27, No. 3 yellow $1.24@ 


The market for corn products was 
quiet and unchanged, with buyers in- 
clined to await offers of meal on a new 
crop basis. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
kiln-dried: granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.75@3; yellow and white 
table meal, fancy, $2.75@3; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $2.75@3. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

The market for oats was quiet, but 
steady under light offerings. Receipts, 
60,376 bus; stock, 129,833. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 524%4@53c; No. 3 white, 
50% @5le. 

Oatmeal sold slowly and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-Ib sacks, $5.10; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent 
cut, per two 100-Ib sacks, $8; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


NOTES 
Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, went 
to Atlantic City on Oct. 21 to visit his 
son. 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., has 
obtained a Delaware charter. Capital, 
$12,500,000. Samuet S. Danrets. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth} also by 63 “out-. 
side”’ mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Oct. 27, 1923, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—~_ --Exports—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ....2,309 3,439 15 18 
Ot, Pam iccsccs 136 103 eon ive 
Duluth-Superior 205 227 er 
Outside ........ 1,689 1,975 14 
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ORIENTAL CREDIT TERMS 


Credit terms for sales of flour to the 
Orient are in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, and it would not be surprising if 
some of the exporters had their fingers 
burned. Flour is often sold on four 
months’ shipment terms, and a buyer who 
is financially good today may not be so 
four months later. 

Theoretically, flour is sold to the Orient 
on the basis of irrevocable letters of 
credit, but as a matter of fact much is 
sold on documentary credits, and often 
when sold on letter of credit terms the 
letters are so worded as to be no real 
protection. 

Some of these letters of credit amount 
merely to authority to discount drafts at 
a bank, others are revocable, and even 
when they are irrevocable they are little 
protection in the case of the insolvency 
or refusal of the buyer to pay drafts, 
unless they authorize the drawing of 
drafts without recourse against the 
drawer. Holders of such letters of 
credit are liable to wake up some day to 
find that they have simply acquired a 
liability. While it is true that they still 
have the security or the flour, every mill- 
er knows that flour at a market where 
there is no demand for it is one of the 
least valuable assets. 


FLOUR MARKET 

Milling operations and flour sales con- 
ditions are practically unchanged. Flour 
production in the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinues at the peak, and is believed to be 
greater than at any previous period. 
Both interior and country mills are 
grinding close to capacity in filling oid 
contracts with northern Chinese and 
Hongkong markets. 

There is practically no new oriental 
business. Some flour is going to Japan 
to supply requirements of earthquake 
sufferers, but there is no commercial de- 
mand from that country, the removal of 
the Japanese import duty on wheat and 
the retention of the high duty on flour 
making it impossible to sell foreign flour 
in Japan. 

Local and Montana mills are doing a 
good business in family flours in the 
coast cities and in adjacent territory. 
Bakers are pretty generally bought 
ahead, and are not adding to their com- 
mitments. 

California demand is normal, and that 
state is taking about its usual volume 
of flour, which averages between 50,000 
and 60,000 bbls a month from Seattle 
and Tacoma, including transshipments of 
Montana and Dakota flours. 

The strong demand for millfeed con- 
tinues unabated, and prices have scored 
another advance of $1. Washington mill- 
run is selling at $29 ton in straight cars 
to jobbers, and to the California trade. 
Montana mills are shipping millfeed east, 
and can do better there than in coast 
markets. 

Pacific wheats have not followed the 
wheat advances in eastern markets, and 
soft wheat flours are quotably unchanged 
in price. Nominal quotations: straights 
$4.70@5.10 bbl, cut-off $4.70@5.10, fam- 
ily $6.15@6.30, all basis 49-lb cottons; 
pastry flour $5.10@5.60, and Washing- 
ton bakers patent $6@6.20, both basis 
cotton 98's. 

Quotations on hard wheat top patents 
are somewhat higher and, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, seaboard, are: Washing- 
ton blends, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.35 


@7.05 bbl; Dakota, $7.25@7.70; Montana, 
$6.15@6.65; Montana clears, $5.20@6.10. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oot. 90-BF .ccccvose 52,800 43,633 83 
Previous week ..... 52,800 44,594 84 
WOOF GBS occcsccces 52,800 42,198 80 
Two years ago..... 52,800 27,063 46 
Three years ago.... 52,800 20,613 39 
Four years ago..... 52,800 42,953 81 
Five years ago..... 52,800 23,191 49 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot. BAB nics csccs 57,000 54,913 96 
Previous week ..... 57,000 54,626 96 
WOOF OHO ccccccsece 57,000 38,829 68 
Two years ago..... 57,000 45,313 “79 
Three years ago.... 57,000 16,277 29 
Four years ago..... 57,000 45,735 80 
Five years ago..... 57,000 13,513 23 


ORIENTAL BILLS OF LADING 


Oriental bills of lading have, for some 
time, contained a clause giving the mas- 
ter of the ship wide discretion in landing 
goods at ports other than those to which 
they are destined, when, in his opinion, 
such action would be advisable on ac- 
count of weather, earthquake, war or 
similar conditions. 

Since the recent Japanese disaster, the 
Admiral Oriental Line, a Shippin 
Board line, has inserted an additiona 
clause in its bills of lading which pro- 
vides that in case of martial law, tidal 
wave, volcanic eruption, or disturbance 
by earthquake, landslide, or seismic dis- 
turbance of any character, whether ex- 
isting or anticipated before the com- 
mencement of the voyage, or thereafter, 
which, in the judgment of the master, 
is likely to result in damage to or loss 
of the vessel and/or cargo, or to give 
rise to risk of capture or seizure or de- 
tention of the vessel and/or cargo, or 
which may make it unsafe or imprudent 
to continue the voyage or discharge car- 
go at the port of discharge, or to render 
the facilities for discharge inadequate 
or unsafe, or to delay or make it diffi- 
cult to reach or leave the port of dis- 
charge, he shall be at liberty, in his dis- 
cretion, to discharge the cargo at any 
other port, which discharge shall be 
deemed a final delivery, and that. the 
cargo when so discharged shall be at the 
risk and expense of the shippers and/or 
receivers, 

British and Japanese steamship com- 
panies operating to the Orient have not, 
so far, added this additional clause to 
their bills of lading. 


WHEAT 


Quotations Oct. 26, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, coast: western 
white, $1.06 bu; western red, $1.04@ 
1.044%; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.07. 

While there is little demand for wheat 
for export or milling, prices remain firm 
on account of light offerings. 

Receipts of Montana wheat are liberal, 
principally 13 per cent protein dark hard 
northern spring. Quotations: $1.31 bu, 
bulk, coast, for 14 per cent protein 
wheat, $1.28 for 13 per cent, and $1.22 
for 12 per cent. 


NOTES 


W. B. Shaffer, president Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., has 
been in Seattle for a week. 

The 2,000-bbl mill of the Puget Sound 
Flouring Mills Co., at Tacoma, which had 
been down since its acquisition by the 
Sperry Flour Co, is again operating, 
grinding on oriental business. 

Rates to northern China and Hong- 
kong for flour and wheat from Seattle 


and Tacoma remain at $6.50 per short 
ton. Millers here complain that the 
Shipping Board’s Portland line to the 
Orient has been booking space at $6. 

Representatives of the Treasury de- 
partment have recently been active in en- 
forcing the collection of the $50 license 
fee required of flour and grain brokers. 
They say that in numerous instances 
brokers have neglected to obtain licenses, 
and are liable for penalties. 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
in September, according to the port 
warden’s report: to Alaska, 8,080 bbls; 
Atlantic ports, 6,870; California, 51,130; 
Hawaii, 2,787; Philippines, 17,800; Orient, 
212,108; South America, 3,938; United 
Kingdom, 2,143. Feed shipments: to 
Alaska, 652 tons; California, 1,327; 
Hawaii, 595; British Columbia, 21. 

The development of smut in wheat is 
believed by many who have grown wheat 
for years in the Pacific Northwest to 
be largely due to the condition of the 
soil when the wheat is seeded and to 
subsequent atmospheric conditions, rath- 
er than to the condition of the seed. In 
substantiation of this a Walla Walla 
wheat grower says that this year he 
seeded a field situated on a high hill, 
operating the seeder horizontally around 
the hill. All the wheat seeded came from 
the same lot and had been treated in the 
same manner. The wheat grown on the 
north side of the hill was 50 per cent 
smut, while that on the south side was 
practically free from this disease. 


OREGON 


Local demand for flour continues fair- 
ly good, and prices are on a steady basis. 
Family patents are listed at $6.25 bbl, 
bakers hard wheat flour at $6.45 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $6.05, in 
straight cars. There is still some ex- 
port inquiry, but the scarcity of space 
prevents taking on much new business. 

Weekly output of Portland flour mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oot, B1-8F 6. ccvceee 62,000 54,093 87 
Previous week ..... 62,000 56,016 90 
ZEOP OHO crececececc 57,000 36,540 64 
Two years ago..... 57,000 33,689 59 
Three years ago.... 48,000 29,013 60 
Four years ago..... 42,600 41,455 97 
Five years ago..... 40,500 24,096 59 


Wheat buying is nearly all to cover 
previous sales. No new European busi- 
ness is being worked, except an occa- 
sional parcel. Unless oriental demand 
develops, the trade expects prices to sag 
in this district. Current prices on white 
wheat are $1.05% bu for export and 
$1.06% for milling grade. Red wheat is 
worth $1.03%. 

Oats continue high at $33.50 ton for 
white and $32 for gray, and this has 
occasioned some buying of eastern oats 
by the mills here, notwithstanding the 
local crop is considerably larger than 
last year. 

NOTES 

Nomination of officers of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Association will take 
place Oct. 30. A nominating committee 
was appointed, consisting of George A. 
Westgate, D. A. Pattullo and J. H. Klos- 
terman. 

China is taking the bulk of cereals 
now exported from Portland. During 
the first three weeks of October, ship- 
ments to China were 80,590 short tons 
of wheat and flour, to Japan 16,000 tons 
and to Europe 24,000. 


J. M. LownspaAte. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Flour business is limited to the regu- 
lar demand of small lot bakers. Car lot 
buyers are fairly well supplied for their 
immediate requirements. In the absence 
of any feeling that higher prices are due 
to prevail, they are not disposed to an- 
ticipate their requirements. Prices, 
which are about 10c higher, are as fol- 
lows: Montana fancy patent $7@7.40 bbl, 
standard $6.60@7, clear $6.45; Dakota 
fancy patent $7.45@8.05, standard $7.15 
@17.65, clear $7.10; Kansas fancy $7.90, 
standard $6.10@7, blue-stem patent $6 
@6.20; eastern first grade, $5.80,—cotton 
98’s, delivered, San Sooo 

The millfeed market is a little firmer. 
Offerings continue light, and demand 
only moderate, with the trade fairly well 
supplied on purchases made 60 to 90 
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days ago, materially under present mjjj 
as Northern bran and mill-run are 

@31 ton, middlings $89@40, low grade 
$42.50@48. 


NOTES 


G. W. Eddy, Boston grain and feeq 
man, has been visiting San Francisco, 

Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during September, 1923, were as follows; 
wheat, 4,488 tons; barley, 67,831; oats 
681; beans, 48,396 sacks, . 

Mill No. 5 of the Sperry Flour Co, 
Los Angeles, suffered a fire loss esti. 
mated at $75,000 recently. The fire start. 
ed in a dust collector on the fifth floor, 
spread rapidly to the roof and worked 
downward, causing the fall of much 
heavy machinery as floors caved ii. The 
entire top floor was destroyed. 

The San Francisco Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation reports the following stocks of 
grain in warehouses and on whirves, in 
tons, on Oct. 1, 1923: wheat, at Port 
Costa 5,460 tons, Stockton 17,02, San 
Francisco 1,448; barley, at Port Costa 
45,941 tons, Stockton 15,887, San Fran- 
cisco, 15,049; beans, 67,676 sacks. 

Clarence Walsh, president Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, and Svcretary 
Kidwell, have been cited to show cause 
why suit for $5,000 damages and a tem- 
porary injunction against the organi- 
zation should not be ordered. The Torino 
bakery, Twenty-third and Bryanit streets, 
the plaintiff, charges union drivers have 
intimidated company customers «11d pres- 
ent employees. 


MONTANA 

With wheat coming in a steady flow 
from the farms to the elevators, and 
the mills taking their supply (or the 
grinding season, there has been nothing 
in the way of price changes f:om the 
previous week. Current quotaticis: pat- 
ent flour $6.75 bbl, and first clear $4.90, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great | alls, in 
car lots; bran $27 ton and stand:rd mid- 
dlings $29, same terms, 


NOTES 


Results of a good wheat crop are be- 
ing reflected in Montana throug): the va- 
rious county treasurers’ reports, indicat- 
ing that the early payment of [axes is 
larger than for several years pist. In 
the purely agricultural counties in some 
instances as high as 75 per cen! of the 
taxes are already paid, while tie limit 
for payment is Nov. 30. 

M. F. Mulroy, manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Billings, after tabula- 
tion and analysis of reports frow eleva- 
tor managers and others familiir with 
wheat growing in the Yellowstone River 
valley, states that the average yield for 
that section for 1923 has been 17 bus 
winter wheat and 22 bus spring wheat to 
the acre. The acreage harvested was ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of that harvest- 
ed in 1922, but the yield was about the 
same in the aggregate, the crop this sea- 
son being substantially better thn that 
of 1922 in that portion of the state. 

L. C. Walsh has been made manager 
of the Bozeman division of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co.’s business, succeed- 
ing C. W. Sweet, who resigned io enter 
business on his own account at [}ozeman. 
Mr. Walsh hasbeen with the Montana 
company for a number of years in charge 
of its elevator interests at Bozemn, and 
is well equipped for his new position. 
Mr. Sweet was for a decade secretary 
and sales manager of the Bozeman Mill 
ing Co. prior to the sale of that corpora- 
tion to the Montana Flour Mills (o., and 
had been with the latter from thet time 
until his retirement. 

Joun A, Curry. 





FRENCH ESTIMATES CRITICIZED 


In France, many people in the trade 
and a part of the French press have s 
verely criticized crop estimates, espe 
cially in regard to the approximate yiel 
of the 1923 French wheat crop as being 
too high, thus creating undue optimism. 
According to the latest estimate of the 
ministry of agriculture, published in yo 
Journal Official, the 1923 production ° 
wheat in France will be somewhat over 
290,000,000 bus, whereas many of = 
trade and press think that the yield w! 

rove to be only a little over 280,000,000. 

t is also thought that the North Afr 
can wheat crop has been overestimate? 
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The nation is entering the period of 
difficult business. Most authorities agree 
that there will be good business for the 
balance of 1923 at least, but there is a 
well-defined theory that the problems of 
the next few months will call for the 
display of the best managerial ability. 
It will not be a season of clear sailing 
by any means, although the present mo- 
mentum is sufficient to strengthen indus- 
try and put it very far ahead of what 
it often has been by the year end. 

There has been increased activity in 
various lines within the past few weeks, 
but the new buying has been for cash, 
and not caleulated to cause a boom de- 
mand for anything. It is an interesting 
situation and a natural wind-up for a 
year of extraordinary financial and com- 
mercial happenings throughout the world. 


PRICE AND WAGES 
The trend for higher wages has gained 


sufficient impetus to make it very difficult 
to check the advance in production costs. 
On the other hand, living expenses are 
still so high as to make it often difficult 


to ask wage earners to accept any re- 
duction in pay. Rentals everywhere have 
risen by leaps and bounds so that the 
re worker has to pay out an un- 
usually high proportion of his salary 
therefor. Nobody can forecast the end 
of this movement, but the one thing cer- 
tain is that organized labor will not con- 
sent to much of any reduction in wages 
until living expenses have been reduced 
and it is possible for the average family 
to get along with a smaller allowance 
for food and other essentials. 

The farming interests are learning by 


avel 


degrees, however, the necessity of secur- 
ing cheaper production facilities and, 
what is more important, a more efficient 
system of distribution, There is no doubt 
that the farmers as a class will benefit 
enormously later on from the strong and 
intelligent efforts now being made to se- 
cure a more efficient distribution method 
for ihe country as a whole. The fact is 
that the farmer has always labored at 
a great disadvantage in this respect, for 
almost everything that he has produced 
for the market has been sold under con- 
ditions which have made it difficult for 
him to secure a reasonable return for 


his hard work and invested capital. 


INFLATION RUMORS 


No intelligent critic can give any cre- 
dence to the rumors from London con- 
cerning the possible adoption of an in- 
flationary policy by the British govern- 
ment. Great Britain has always been 
a leader in conservatism and, although 
the after-war readjustment has forced 
upon all nations the acceptance of emer- 
gency proposals and exceptional devices 
for keeping things quiet, the outstanding 
fact is that the English people have been 
the leaders in conservative reconstruction 
effort everywhere. 

It was not necessary, therefore, that 
the Hon. Reginald McKenna, chairman 
of the London Joint Stock City and Mid- 
land Bank—the largest bank in the world 
—and former chancellor of the British 
exchequer, should tell the Belfast Cham- 
ber of Commerce that there was nothing 
in the rumor of intended inflation by the 
British government as a move to relieve 
unemployment and the hardships suf- 
fered by the industrial classes of Great 
Britain. 

The recent weakness in sterling ex- 
change rates was in direct response to the 
absurd rumors concerning the possible 
inflation policy to be adopted by the 
British government. One thing which 
England will attempt, however, is to re- 
zene the speed of deflation so as not to 
orce a situation which will bring about 
unpleasant consequences for the working 
classes. All the world knows that the 
8reat governments have been obliged to 
adopt methods which have been in a 
Sense experimental, in the effort to meet 
the extraordinary questions which have 
arisen in connection with the heroic effort 





to return the world to a peacetime pro- 
ductive basis. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 

Much interest is being manifested in 
the outlook for the 1924 presidential elec- 
tion campaign. In a certain sense these 
preparations must be influential upon 
business in general, for a presidential 
campaign always presents some extreme- 
ly complicated and very interesting prob- 
lems. The world is making headway, 
however, and slowly but surely, through 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
System, the way is being prepared for 
less direct response to the factors at- 
tending or growing out of such a cam- 
paign. 

rowth of the Henry Ford movement 
is exciting much interest, as also the 
predictions made by various bankers and 
economic experts, as well as by those 
in touch with the changing conditions of 
politics and the ins and outs of the 
business situation in the United States, 
that next year’s contest is likely to pre- 
cipitate some extremely interesting dis- 
cussions relating to business management 
and financial progress throughout the 
country. 

The increased interest taken in prohi- 
bition enforcement will be of benefit in 
strengthening confidence, and possibly in 
diminishing the importance of the liquor 
issue as a factor in national politics. In 
the judgment of sensible people, prohi- 
bition has come to stay, and the best 
possible thing to do is to enforce respect 
for the law and so promote its accept- 
ance by the people. 

The economic benefits of prohibition 
already have been tremendous and, while 
the bootlegging industry may have 
thrived in certain sections, the outstand- 
ing fact is that the consumption of alco- 
holic beverages is today infinitesimal in 
comparison with conditions existing un- 
der the old saloon system. 

Large employers and industrialists can 
testify to the enormous financial gains, 
and there is no doubt that the extensive 
increase in savings deposits and in the 
buying of household necessities has come 
about in response to the closing up of 
the saloons and the new system of con- 
ducting business without the license fea- 
ture by states and municipalities. 

LONGER FUTURE 

Charles M. Schwab is unquestionably 
right in his belief that the “safest, sanest 
and best bet for the money is to invest 
it in good, sound securities in basic and 
fundamental industries.” Mr. Schwab’s 
recent address to the Bond Club excited 
much interest, and the reception accorded 
the steel magnate reflected the extraordi- 
nary popularity of this truly remarkable 
self-made American. 

The expectation is that the securities 
markets will have a good deal to provide 
for later on in connection with the nec- 
essary response to the urgent demands 
of the Japanese situation. The outlook 
is favorable for continued prosperity for 
the country, provided we keep our heads 
and do not go to extremes. There has 
developed of late a conservative note in 
business which will be of great economic 
value to the whole nation as time goes on. 





GOVERNMENT TO BUY FLOUR 

Cuicaco, I1t.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
issued a proposal for furnishing it with 
certain amounts of hard and soft wheat 
flour. Bids will be opened on Nov. 8, 
and quotations are to be made on basis 
of f.ob. destination. Quantities re- 
quired and points of delivery are as 
follows: a 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M., 
Reno Q.M.I. Depot, Fort Reno, Okla., 
8,036 Ibs; Q.M., Fort Hancock, High- 
land Beach, N. J., 29,980; Q.M., Mitchell 
Field, Long Island, N. Y., 44,100; Q.M., 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., care of Q.M.S.O., 
New York G.I. Depot, Bay Ridge Sta- 
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tion, Long Island, 40,082; Q.M., Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, 59,976; Q.M., 
Fort Totten, Whitestone, Long Island, 
40,082; Q.M., Fort Jay, New York Light- 
erage Q.M.S.O., New York G.I. Depot, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., West 
Point, N. Y., 49,000; Q.M., Fort Niagara, 
N. Y., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Warren, Bos- 
ton, Mass., care of commanding officer, 
Boston Q.M.I. Depot, 19,502; Q.M., Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont, 53,900; Q.M., 
Fort Logan, Colo., 40,082; Q.M., Fort 
Sill, Government Siding, Okla., 58,800; 
Q.M., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, 
40,082; Q.M., Fortress Monroe, Va., 100,- 
058; Q.M., Fort Eustis, Lee Hall, Va., 
130,046; Q.M., Fort Howard, Sparrow’s 
Point, Md., 40,082; Q.M., Camp Meade, 
Md., 100,058; Q.M., Camp Holabird, Md., 
40,082; Q.M., Fort Screven, Ga., 42,924; 
Fort H. G. Wright, New London, Conn., 
care of Q.M. agent, 40,082; Q.M., Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 140,140; Q.M., 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 125,048; Q.M., 
Scott Field, Ill, 17,640; Q.Mi, Fort 
Bragg, N.C., 100,058; Q.M., Selfridge 
Field, Mich., 40,082; Q.M., Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill, 79,968; Q.M., Fort Benning, 
Fort Benning Junction, Ga., 249,998; 
Q.M., Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl., 50,- 
078; Q.M., Fort McPherson, Ga., 120,- 
054; Q.M., Army and Navy General 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., 12,054. 
Deliveries to the above destinations, to 
commence immediately after awards are 
made and be completed at destination by 
Dec. 10, 1923. 

Q.M., Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 
89,964 lbs, deliveries to commence Nov. 
16 and be completed at destination by 
Dec. 20, 1923; Q.M., Fort Thomas, New- 
port, Ky., 59,976, deliveries to com- 
mence Jan. 1 and be completed at des- 
tination by Jan. 5, 1924; Q.M., Fort 
Williams, Portland, Maine, 59,976, de- 
liveries to commence Jan. 15 and be com- 
pleted at destination by Jan. 20, 1924; 
Q.M., Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., 40,082, 
deliveries to commence Feb. 1 and be 
completed at destination by Feb. 15, 
1924; Q.M., Eighth Corps General Area 
Depot, Warehouse No. 12, New Group 
Warehouses, care of Q.M. Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 490,000, 
to be delivered at destination as follows: 
245,000 Ibs, shipments to commence Dec. 
20 and be completed at destination by 
Dec. 31, 1923, 245,000 Ibs, shipments to 
commence Feb. 10 and be completed at 
destination by Feb. 28, 1924; Q.M., 
Camp Marfa, Marfa, Texas, 50,078, de- 
liveries to commence Dec. 18 and be 
completed at destination by Dec. 31, 
1923; Q.M., Fort Bliss, Texas, 176,400, 
88,200 lbs shipments to commence Jan. 
18 and be completed at destination by 
Jan. $1, 1924, 88,200 lbs shipments to 
commence Feb. 20 and be completed at 
destination by Feb. 28, 1924; Q.M., Fort 
Huachua, Ariz., 50,078, deliveries to 
commence Dec. 18 and be completed at 
destination by Dec. 28, 1923; Q.M., Fort 
Clark, Spofford, Texas, 50,078, deliveries 
to commence Jan. 13 and be completed 
at destination Jan. 31, 1924; Q.M., 
Nogales, Ariz., 55,076, deliveries to com- 
mence Dec. 18 and be completed at des- 
tination by Dec. 31, 1923; commanding 
officer, Chicago Q.M.I. Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, 299,978, deliv- 
eries to commence immediately after 
awards are made and be completed at 
destination by Nov. 26, 1923; Q.M., Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082, deliveries to 
commence Jan. 1 and be completed at 
destination by Jan. 15, 1924. 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in 
double cotton sacks or in new double 
cotton and jute sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M., 
Post of San Juan, 
Q.M.S.0., New York Lighterage, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 47,628, deliveries to com- 
mence immediately after awards are 
made and be completed at New York by 
Nov. 30, 1923; Q.M.S.0., New York 
G.I. Depot, Bay Ridge Station, Long 
Island, 1,200,010, deliveries to commence 
immediately after awards are made and 
be completed at destination by Dec. 10, 
1923. 

Soft wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: Q.M., 
Fort Jay, New York Lighterage, care of 
Q.M.S.0., New York G.I. Depot, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 40,062, deliveries to com- 
mence immediately after awards are 
made and be completed at destination 
by Dec. 10, 1923; Q.M., Fort Warren, 
Boston, Mass., care of commanding of- 
ficer, Boston, Q.M.I. Depot, Boston, 9, 





Porto Rico, care™ 
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Mass., 19,502, deliveries to commence im- 
mediately after awards are made and 
be completed at destination by Dec. 10, 
1923. 

A 10-lb sample of flour must be sub- 
mitted by prospective bidders to be sent 
in time to arrive not later than 48 hours 
prior to opening. Prices to be submitted 
per unit, which is one pound, and not 
per barrel or sack. S. O. Werner. 





OKLAHOMA RATE HEARING 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—A solution of 
some of the basic rate problems of which 
Oklahoma flour millers and grain dealers 
have complained in recent vears may 
come out of the hearing to be held in 
Oklahoma City, by J. B. Keeler, exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, beginning Nov. 5. Of particular 
interest to these groups is the complaint 
of the Oklahoma corporation commission 
that unjust rates exist on grain and 
grain products from Oklahoma points to 
Texas Gulf ports. The case in reality 
involves a questioning of the entire rate 
structure affecting southwestern and 
southeastern states, and testimony will be 
had from millers and grain dealers of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri. 

This case and that of the Federal 
Grain Co., a complaint charging discrim- 
ination favorable to the Gulf ports as 
against Kansas City in the shipment of 
grain and grain products from the Texas 
panhandle, were not considered during 
the recent rate hearing in Austin, Texas. 
At that hearing, testimony was received 
relative to intrastate rates in Texas. The 
carriers asked for increases in maximum 
hauls and increases in rates on wheat, 
flour, corn and hay, and were opposed 
by grain dealers, millers, traffic associa- 
tions and commercial organizations. A 
hearing on the application of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League for reduced rates 
on flour from Oklahoma milling points to 
Gulf ports also was postponed, but prob- 
ably will be reached during the Oklahoma 
City hearing. 

At the Austin hearing, Oklahoma was 
represented by Paul Walker and C. B. 
Bee, of the corporation commission, and 
H. D. Driscoll, traffic counselor, and 
Frank Foltz, secretary, of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League. T. P. Duncan, manager 
of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, and H. B. Dorsey, of Fort 
Worth, secretary of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, represented the 
milling and grain interests, respectively. 





CREDIT TERMS FOR MEXICO 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Temporary 
plans for establishing financial connec- 
tions in Mexico, regarded as essential to 
the promulgation of exporting from the 
Southwest, are being made by banking 
agencies in this territory, to be matured 
after a treaty between the United States 
and Mexico has been perfected. It is 
expected that this treaty will be con- 
sidered by Congress during the session 
beginning in December. 

A committee composed of directors of 

the eleventh reserve district bank at Dal- 
las, Texas, has been appointed to look 
after the interests of this district in the 
matter. This step was taken after the 
Boston and Atlanta reserve banks had 
arranged for Mexican agencies. Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls, president of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Dallas bank, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. The other members are John T. 
Scott, of Houston, and H. H. Patrick, 
of Clarendon. 
, The move has the backing of manu- 
facturing and exporting concerns of 
Texas and of that section of Oklahoma 
covered by the Dallas district. Okla- 
homa manufacturers and exporters prob- 
ably will seek similar action by the 
Kansas City Reserve Bank, which has 
jurisdiction over the greater part of 
Oklahoma. 

“It is essential that we have financial 
connections in Mexico before the milling 
and grain interests of Texas and Okla- 
homa can get a reasonable share of busi- 
ness in Mexico and successfully com- 
pete with those interests in other coun- 
tries that already are extending credit 
to Mexican buyers,” says a representative 
flour miller of Oklahoma. “We are on 
the eve of a most extraordinary business 
with the southern republic, but the very 
foundation of that business is a stable 
money connection there.” ‘ 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 469.) 

F. A. Quigley, manager of the feed 
department of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., is calling on eastern trade, and 
Henry Kingman, district sales manager 
for the same company, is about to leave 
for Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 


E. J. Sexton, general agent at Minne- 
apolis for the Minneapolis, Northfield & 
Southern Railway, was married on Oct. 
23 to Miss Loretto Dorothy Flaherty, 
of St. Louis. The bride was formerly 
assistant secretary of the St. Louis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


The Minnesota Agricultural College 
has conducted a number of tests this 
year as to the practicability of raising a 
mixed crop of wheat and flax. The tests 
were made in widely separated localities, 
and the result in almost every instance 
proved that the mixed crop was a profit- 
able one for farmers to raise. The crop 
produced on a majority of the experi- 
mental plots gave returns of $3@4 per 
acre more than the returns from un- 
mixed flax or wheat crops. 


George C. Jewett, general manager 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Inc., Minneapolis, is in Denver attend- 
ing a meeting of wheat growers in the 
spring wheat states. The meeting was 
called to discuss the feasibility of or- 
ganizing wheat growers generally into a 
co-operative marketing association, and 
to formulate plans for marketing the 
1924 wheat crop. George E. Duis repre- 
sents North Dakota at the meeting, ana 
C. W. Croes South Dakota. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Oct. 30: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 82-87 ...scce0 561,100 284,660 50 
Previous week ... 661,100 299,935 53 
TOOT GEO .ccccves 560,400 421,445 75 
Two years ago... 546,000 471,270 86 
Three years ago.. 546,000 335,045 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 454,390 83 
Five years ago... 546,000 345,375 66 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Nov, 8.... «seseoe 457,895 402,510 334,370 
Oct. 27... 284,660 421,445 471,270 335,045 
Oct. 20... 299,935 422,784 432,405 337,220 
Oct. 13... 309,520 436,184 337,220 463,455 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Nov. 8.... seseee 1,927 ee. 6,240 
Oct. 27... 2,985 666 1,430 11,025 
Oct. 20... 3,716) = wcccee 2,400 3,130 
Oct. 18... 1,814 3,547 3,130 2,950 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 21-27 ... 282,890 142,925 61 
Previous week ... 370,200 234,560 63 
Year ago ........ 241,890 278,095 65 
Two years ago... 368,100 251,305 68 
Three years ago.. 416,190 217,595 52 
Four years ago... 398,610 216,175 54 
Five years ago.. 4 345,750 236,545 68 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1922 1928 1922 
Sept. 8. 52 64,900 208,165 188,145 oes eee 
Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 ove 

Sept. 22 51 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 

Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 

Oct. 6. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 

Oct. 13. 48 53,750 233,955 215,365 3,544 

Oct. 20. 53 61,700 234,560 242,575 2,568 

Oct. 27. 39 38,815 142,925 144,425 357 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 north- 
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ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 


Oct. 


Oct. 2 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 


No. 1 dark 


oveles $1.16% @1.27% 


1.17% @1.29% 
1.16% @1.28% 
1.15% @1.27% 
1.14 @1.26 
1.14% @1.26% 
No. 1 nor 


pe $1.14% @1.19% 


Dec. 


$1.14% $1.19% 27 
1.20% 29..... 
1.19% 30..... 


1.15% 
1.14% 


1.15% @1.20% 
1.14% @1.19% 
1.13% @1.18% 
1.12 @1.17 
1.12% @1.17% 
May Oct. 


$1.13% 


No. 2 dark 


$1.13% @1.25% 


1.14% @1.26% 
1.13% @1.26% 
1.12% @1.25% 
1.11 @1.24 

1.11% @1.24% 


No, 2 nor 


$1.12% @1.16% 


1.18% @1.17% 
1.12% @1.16% 
1.11% @1.15% 
1.09 @1.14 
1.09% @1.14% 
Dec. Ma 


1.12 
1.12% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Get. B46 .csccs $ .93%@ .99% $ .92%@ .97% 
. ae 94% @1.01\% -934%@ .99% 
ee ee 6b vale s -93% @1.00% 92%@ .98% 
ere -96 5% @1.03% 95% @1.01% 
a ee 95% @1.02% 94% @1.00% 
et, BO ccc -95 5% @1.02 % -945% @1.00% 

No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Oot, $6 i... $ .92%@ .96% $ .91%@ .95% 
a Sees 93%@ .98% 92% @ .97% 
Oct. 26 92% @ .97% 91%@ .96% 
eae 945% @ .99% 925% @ .98% 
Ok, ee ac 0tee 93% @ 98% 91%@ 97% 
a ern 935% @ .98% 915% @ .97% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 

t. 27, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 3,035 3,500 3,682 3,760 
Duluth ..,.... 1,010 1,307 2,046 1,697 
Totals ...... 4,045 4,807 5,728 5,455 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 27, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 




















1923 1922 . 1921 1920 
Minneapolis .. 28,873 35,339 338,784 3,760 
Duluth ....... 13,437 25,989 24,620 1,697 
Totals ...... 42,310 61,328 658,404 5,457 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 
7—Mpls— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1928 1922 1923 1922 
Oct. 23 .. 274 3898 104 188 2,021 1,997 
Oct. 24 .. 288 856 110 288 1,847 1,474 
Oct. 25 .. 277 431 96 186 1,787 1,474 
Oct. 26 .. 338 410 114 184 1,571 1,403 
Oct. 27... 283 421 166 121 1,801 1,685 
Oct. 29 760 615 288 191 1,903 1,736 
Totals .2,215 2,631 813 1,00310,930 9,769 


CEREAL PRICES : 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $38.25 @38.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 34.75@35.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.75@34.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@27.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05@ 3.10 
Corn meal,°yellowt .......+e+e. 3.00@ 3.05 
BaP BOGE, WIS oa cccccccscccne 3.60@ 3.65 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 8.60@ 3.65 
Whole wheat fiour, bbit ....... 5.75@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bblt ........ 5.70@ 5.75 
PGE GUT? cececeesecaceeces ++@ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........4.5 @ 49.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 28 Oct. 29 











Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,008 2,968 947 
No. 1 northern. .1,067 1,045 180 
No. 2 northern. .1,601 1,526 329 
OEROTD ccccccoes 7,059 6,693 2,137 
Totals ...... 12,7385 12,232 3,593 
Tm 2080 ..coces 4,905 2) Boe 
Im 2980 .ccceee 6,433 6,936 wuss 
Im 2918 ..cccce 21,263 18,400 ..... 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Oct. 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...12,735 3,594 4,802 4,905 
Duluth ........ 4,788 6,772 6,227 4,486 
Totals ...0s< 17,523 10,366 10,029 9,391 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Oct. 28 
Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 3,034,550 3,388,230 3,500,350 
Flour, bbis....... 28,042 27,428 32,835 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,907 6,232 3,212 
Corn, bus........ 165,000 112,320 152,070 
Oats, bus........ 768,260 1,061,760 742,900 
Barley, bus...... 423,400 434,500 322,000 
Rye, bus......... 185,420 229,350 329,650 
Flaxseed, bus.... 573,920 386,240 187,650 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Oct. 28 

Oct. 27. Oct. 20 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 835,800 1,083,600 792,680 
Flour, bbis....... 352,460 344,570 436,910 
Millstuff, tons 18,443 19,700 16,204 
Corn, bus........ 63,220 3,000 51,600 
Oats, bus........ 755,380 633,000 716,040 
Barley, bus...... 333,300 358,400 188,190 
Bye, BUS......... 23,840 35,360 97,150 
Flaxseed, bus.... 94,530 80,640 64,390 








Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Oct. 27, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
7-—In store— 
1923 1922 1921 


r——Receipts——, 
1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 574 188 300 428 80 
Duluth .... 520 191 153 1,340 615 


Totals ..1,094 379 453 1,768 695 2 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 27, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 














-—-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 4,301 1,759 605 360 
oo. are 3,472 1,568 2,159 792 
Potala ...cce- 7,773 3,327 2,764 1,152 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 28 Oct. 29 Oct. 30 


Oct. 27 Oct. 20 1922 1921 1920 
Camm. «<0 3 3 5 475 36 
Oats ....5,627 5,435 14,533 21,503 5,936 
Barley... 716 774 399 1,300 1,170 
Rye ....7,408 7,208 1,203 876 54 
Flaxseed. 428 444 80 848 525 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

Oct, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
23.... 92@94 87% @38% 63% @63% 52@63 
24.... 88@90 388% @38% 64 @64% 51@63 
25.... 85@89 38% @39 64% @64% 50@62 
26.... 86@88 385% @39% 64% @64% 50@62 
27.... 86@87 38% @38% 68% @64% 49@61 
29.... 85@86 37% @38% 62% @63% 49@60 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -————Duluth 





Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 23 ...$2.388% 2.37 2.38 2.36% 2.37 
Oct. 24.... 2.41 2.40 2.40% 2.39% 2.39% 
Oct. 25 ... 2.41% 2.42% 2.43 2.41% 2.42% 
Oct. 26 ... 2.42 2.41% 2.42% 2.41% 2.41% 
Oct. 27 ... 2.40% 2.40 2.40% 2.39% 2.39% 
Oct. 29 ... 2.86 2.35 2.37 2.35% 2.35% 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers continue indifferent, and 
the new business booked during the week 
ending Oct. 27 showed no improvement 
over that of the previous week. The 
general situation in the market seems 
to be toward greater tightening and 
buyers are very difficult to interest. 
Small purchases from time to time are 
the order, and the course of the market 
seems to increase their confidence in this 
policy. Shipping directions on existing 
contracts are falling off, indicating that 
pressing needs are declining. 

The durum flour mill received light 
and scattering inquiry, with offers be- 
low the market, as a rule, and only a 
few in line for acceptance. Most buy- 
ers seem to have pretty well covered 
their requirements and are now working 
on stocks on hand or bookings already 
made. The mill is busy grinding and 
making deliveries on former bookings. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.15 @6.45 $6.80@7.05 
Bakers patent ........ 5.95@6.20 6.55 @6.80 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute . 8.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ...... 5.75@6.00 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ....... 5.25@5.50 5.85@6.10 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour continues quiet, and sales 
wholly local. Outside interest is a neg- 
ligible factor. Prices at Duluth-Superior 
f.o.b., in cotton: pure white, $3.85 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $3.70; No. 3 dark, $3.20; 
No. 5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye $3.60. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is spasmodic, but 
prices have held comparatively firm. 
One mill here has sold its output as fast 
as produced, and the other is sold ahead 
and is working on old orders. Only oc- 
casionally are small lot bids accepted. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. off 
output activity 
a PUP re er 24,27 66 
Previous week ............ 27,350 74 
EGWt VORP ovis cresicecsses 29,370 81 
Two years ago ..........++. 20,630 56 


WHEAT 


The futures lacked the recent snap 
that kept the market active. The quiet- 
ing down process was attributed to the 
generally unfavorable market conditions 
in the East and abroad. Eastern buying 
is not much in evidence and this is evi- 
dently leaving among local shippers and 
receivers the fear that trade in that 
quarter may not improve during the re- 
maining short period of navigation. 

A quiet cash market was reported for 
spring wheat. Mills picked up cars of 
heavy gluten test and top grades of 
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the dark northern at better prices thay 
paid by elevators. The latter held tight. 
ly to the quoted basis. Fancy amber was 
wanted by milling interests, local ang 
outside, at liberal prices. Receipts cop. 
tinue fair. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for oats appears to have jn. 
proved somewhat, with feeders and eleva. 
tors competing for the light offerings at 
the price basis of 24c under Chicago De. 
cember for No. 1 white, spot or to ar. 
rive. The shipping out of a fair-sizeq 
cargo to the East made a moderate re. 
duction in elevator stocks. 

The movement of barley to this market 
continues light. Demand for storage 
and later shipment holds good, but buy. 
ing is limited to the small volume of 
daily offerings. The trading basis re. 
mains unchanged at 50@64c bu. 

Trading in rye futures has tapered of, 
and little business is workable at pres- 
ent. The eastern trade is not «ppreci- 
ably interested. Elevators reported no 
shipments in the week ending (ct. 2, 
emphasizing the acutely dull s‘tuation, 
as active shipping operations usu:illy are 
the order at this time of the year. Off 
setting this is a good cash demand, with 
daily offerings taken off the murket at 
the prevailing basis. Supplies are ac- 
cumulating in elevators, and hopes are 
expressed that at least a part of it may 
find an outlet between now and the close 
of navigation. 


FLAXSEED 


The futures market fluctuat«d, and 
finished mixed, compared with the close 
on Oct, 20. The current month «nd No- 
vember declined 134@1%c, aguinst a 
gain of %c for December and 1c in 
May. Shipments slightly exceeded re- 
ceipts, stocks on Oct. 27 showing ap- 
proximately an 83,000-bu decreas«. 

The country movement to murket is 
holding up pretty well, and emand 
keeps the cash market healthy and gen- 
erally cleaned up. Heavy dockize cars 
are bringing good premiums, ollierwise 
the former spread is still effective. 


NOTES 


A few cars of corn have been coming 
into the market, and have all been taken 
by a local mill for grinding into feed. 


Interest in October contracts for 
wheat, rye and flaxseed has waned, and 
the trade has been steadily getting into 
later deliveries. 


E. S. Hughes, assistant secretary Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, was in 
attendance at the northern building man- 
agers’ conference in Duluth Oct. 25-26. 

W. D. Jones, Duluth manager Hallett 
& Carey Co. office, has returned after an 
illness of about three months. He is 
much improved, and will soon resume 
his duties. 

S. A. McPhail, who has been « memn- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade for 
more than 20 years, is transferring his 
membership and will probably go to 
Winnipeg. 

Frederick B. Wells, of Minneapolis, 
was in Duluth Oct. 23 looking over the 
plants of his company and also with 
reference to his application for member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade. 

A Duluth-Superior mill has bought @ 
fairly good-sized lot of Canadian wheat 
held here in bond. A report from Wit 
nipeg states that about 600,000 bus have 
been bought there in the past few days 
to come to markets in the Northwest. 

Flour and feed are moving into rail 
road sheds at a rapid rate, to await ship 
ment down the lakes. The accumule 
tions will keep the boat line busy for the 
remainder of the shipping season, and it 
is pushing shipments as rapidly «s po 
sible. 

Eastern inquiry for durum wheat and 
rye continues very quiet, and reselling 
of sales for export previously matt 
has been reported. Not in many year 
if ever, has there been a season whe? 
with the close of navigation so near # 
hand, demand for grain from thc East 
has been so poor. 

Vessel chartering is very dull, and the 
rate continues at 344c bu on wheat, Du 
luth to Buffalo, with only an occasion® 
contract being made. Canadian author 
ties and vessel men on the American si 
have finally settled their difficulty, 
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basis being that the filing by shippers of 
their pre Se shall be construed to meet 
the requirements of the Canadian law as 
to posting rates. F. G. Cartson. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring— ———Durum———— 
Dee. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 


t. 20. 116% 121% 96% 97 96% 101% 
oct oo. 115 120% 96 96% ©=96% 101 
Oct, 28. 115% 120% 96% 97 97 101% 
Oct, 24. 116% 121% 97% 97% 97% 102% 
Oct. 25. 117% 122 98% 98% 98% 103% 
ocr 26, 116% 121% 97% 98 98 102% 
Oct. 27. 115% 120% 97% 97% 97% 102% 


Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
——Dark northern Northern 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
20.. 116% @123% 114% @119% 111 @116% 
22.. 115% @119% 110% @113% 
3.. 115% @119% 110% @113% 
4.. 1165 @120% 111% @114% 
5.. 117% @121% 113% @115% 
6 





113% @116% 
113% @116% 
114% @117% 
115% @118% 

116% @120% 114% @117% 112% @114% 
-, 115% @119% 113% @116% 111% @113% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


-—Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
No.1 No. 2 


Oct. No. 1 0. 
20.... 985% @107% 965% @106% 97% 
22 98 @107 96 @100 97 95 
96% @100% 97% 
97% @101% 98% 
98% @110% 99% 
98% 


23.. 98% @107% 
24.. 19% @108% 
25 100% @111% 
26 49% @110% 97%@109% 

9% @110% 97% @109% 98% 
Da closing prices of coarse grain, in 
per bushel: 
Rye 
No. 1 
64% 
64% 
64% 
65% 
65% 


Barley 
50@64 
50@64 
50@64 
50@64 
50@64 

65% 50@64 

655% 50@64 

Stor of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7~—Domestic——, -——Bonded—_. 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

Cort eee 658 743 ‘an eee eve 

Oats 546 864 5,250* 42 24 
Rye 5,277 3,987 638 42 80 
Bar| 841 922 854 36 104 
Flaxs¢ 1,340 615 654 “a oee 

*54¢ bus afloat not included. 


Recs and shipments by weeks ending 


© as ec 











Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheai-— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring 424 386 784 327 199 278 
Durum 577 920 1,261 564 1,411 1,118 
Winter ‘ 9 1 1 40 41 ee 
Totals 1,010 1,307 2,046 931 1,651 1,396 
Corn .. . 3 102 » ae 3 540 
Oats 71 14 151 230 128 293 
Bond 9 6 es es a% os 
Rye . o- Ce 580 190 oe 494 358 
Bonded 6 10 o% és a8 os 
Barley -- 203 51 177 50 139 128 
Bonded... 18 12 2 7 ee TC 
Flaxseed .. 520 191 153 587 28 225 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 27, and 


receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts,by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 











1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 293 976 391 89 229 202 
All other 
spring ..1,067 1,821 1,218 184 39 379 
1,2 amd} 
1,2 dur 51,098 1,062 578 58 173 149 
All other 
durum ..2,316 2,861 2,974 239 253 482 
Winter .... 14 52 67 8 5 6 
Mixed ..... rf ss 2 #117 301 415 
Totals ..4,788 6,772 5,227 695 1,000 1,583 
Flaxseed prices per bushel: 
° -——Close——_, 
Opening Oct. 28 
Oct. 22 High Low Oct. 27 1922 
Oct. --$2.40% $2.42% $2.35% $2.39% $2.53 
Nov. .. 2.41% 2.48% 2.36 2.39% 2.50 
Dec, .. 2.39% 2.42% 2.35 2.40 2.39% 
May .. 2.35% 2.41 2.32 2.37 2.34 





SEEK FLOUR FOR GERMANY 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—A movement is under 
way in this territory, headed by a com- 
mittee for Missouri and Illinois, of which 
E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co. St. Louis, is chairman, to 
obtain donations of flour from millers to 
be shipped direct to Germany and there 
distributed through the Red Cross to the 
women and children in need of it, Among 
the mills which have already contributed 
are the Meyer Milling Co., the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., the Saxony Mills, the 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
all of St. Louis, and the Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





TO ADDRESS CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 
Cricaco, Inu.—Walter S. Johnson, 
president Chicago Flour Club, has called 
& meeting for Monday evening, Nov. 5, 
at the Atlantic Hotel, at 6:30. C. F. G. 
aikes, of London, Eng., European man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, has 
’n invited to make an address on con- 
ditions in Europe. S. O. Werner. 


CANADIAN MILL PROBLEMS 


Important Questions of Dockage and Mois- 
ture Content in Wheat Are Aired Before 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission 


Montreat, Que.—The important ques- 
tions, from the Canadian millers’ point 
of view, of dockage and moisture con- 
tent in wheat purchased under govern- 
ment certificates, were raised by F. C. 
Cornell, secretary Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, and General A. E. 
Labelle, vice president and general man- 
ager St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and director of the association, in a 
statement submitted by them before the 
royal grain inquiry commission, which 
held its sittings in Montreal on Oct. 
26-27. 

The statement of the association, 
which was read by Mr. Cornell, is as 
follows: 

“As secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, an organiza- 
tion representing 93,000 bbls per day or 
85 per cent of the total milling capacity 
of Canada, I am instructed to place be- 
fore your commission the following evi- 
dence with regard to problems which the 
milling industry of Canada has to con- 
tend with. 

“One of the most important problems, 
and which has become a particular irri- 
tation to the mills since Oct. 1, is the 
matter of dockage in wheat purchased 
under government certificates from Fort 
William and Port Arthur. Our members 
have very carefully checked the amount 
of dockage arriving in contract grade 
wheat during the past few weeks, and on 
the average of three mills the percentage 
runs 1% per cent. This is sheer waste, 
as the mills cannot market these screen- 
ings as feeds and are prohibited now by 
law to mix them with their byproducts. 
While we do not expect the wheat to 
be absolutely free of other grain, we do 
claim that too much that is not wheat 
is allowed to pass as such. 

“The mills are paying a wheat price 
for this dockage and a wheat freight, 
and the loss which they incur must be 
found in the higher price of flour or 
millfeeds. 

“Another problem with regard to in- 
spection is the one of moisture content 
in wheat. We arranged for a series of 
tests to be made on No. 1 northern wheat 
arriving at Montreal mill both by rail 
and all water, with the following results: 
38 cars of No. 1 northern shipped all- 
rail direct from the Northwest to Mont- 
real varied in moisture content from 9.4 
to 14.5 per cent. Eight cargoes shipped 
from Fort William to Port Colborne, 
thence by water to Montreal, showed 
variation of 10.9 to 13.4 per cent. Each 
of the 25 hatches was sampled and test- 
ed separately. 

“It must be realized that it is mani- 
festly unfair to a producer to get the 
same return for wheat which contains 
only 10 per cent of moisture as a pro- 
ducer whose wheat contains 14 per cent. 
A difference of 4 per cent on a bushel 
of wheat represents 2.4 lbs, and based on 
wheat worth 90c per bu the actual differ- 
ence in flour value is 34c per bu. Our 
suggestion is that wheat containing over 
12 per cent of moisture should be de- 
graded in some manner, so that the pro- 
ducer selling wheat containing not over 
that amount should get the proper value 
for it. 

“This wide variation in moisture con- 
tent makes it extremely difficult to tem- 
per wheat properly in the mill. 

“There is also the question of the 
keeping. quality; when the moisture con- 
tent is high, serious losses often result, 
as the natural supposition is that the 
keeping quality of a straight grade is 
such that would permit it being kept all 
year round without fear of deteriora- 
tion. Experience has proved that con- 
tract grade wheat cannot always be 
stored over a period of months without 
serious risk and frequent loss. 

“Referring to the matter of dockage 
and moisture content, we believe that 
this primarily is a matter for the inspec- 
tion department fo take care of, and if 
it has not authority to properly regulate 
these two matters under the Canadian 
grain act at present, some authority 
should be given to it. 

“The importance of milling as large a 
——— as possible of the Canadian 
exportable surplus of wheat in Canada is 
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one of far-reaching importance to the 
country as a whole. At the present 
time 80 per cent of the exportable sur- 
plus is at the dictation of the foreign 
buyer; the other 20 per cent is milled 
by Canadian mills, and the flour shipped 
for export. 

“The wide distribution of flour exports 
is invaluable to the Canadian wheat pro- 
ducer, as it gives him a steady market 
for his wheat for 12 months out of the 
year. Canadian flour at present is being 
exported to more than 70 countries 
throughout the world, while the expor- 
tation of wheat is confined to 20, Flour 
has gained an entry, through the initia- 
tive of the miller, to many countries that 
Canadian wheat has never been shipped 
to, and where there is no market for 
wheat. 

“If a larger percentage of the export- 
able surplus of the wheat crop was 
milled in Canada the competition of the 
mills as against the foreign buyer would 
have its effect upon the price received 
by the producer. 

“Milling of flour for export means 
a retention of at least 25 per cent by 
weight of the wheat in the country as 
millfeeds for the production of live stock 
and dairy products. A steady supply of 
cheap feeds at all times is a necessity 
to an agricultural country such as ours. 

“Export flour reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer in bags marked with Canadian 
trademarks indicating that this flour is 
milled in Canada from Canadian wheat, 
and a steady growth of the export busi- 
ness in flour to certain countries is an 
indication in itself of the popularity of 
the Canadian product. Wheat shipped 
for export loses its identity in a foreign 
mill. 

“Canadian wheat is used by a great 
many over-sea millers for the purpose of 
strengthening up cheaper wheats which 
they either buy locally or import, where- 
as spring wheat flour shipped from Can- 
ada is the pure product of Canadian 
spring wheat. Our foreign and over-sea 
competitors have at times announced 
that they were producing flour made en- 
tirely from Manitoba wheat, but it was 
proven in some cases that they were 
using a blend. 

“The most serious handicap the mill- 
ers are faced with in developing a profit- 
able export business is the cheaper rates 
at which wheat is carried, as compared 
to flour, both by rail and ocean. For 
example, wheat is carried from Georgian 
Bay to Montreal at rates varying from 
12¢ to 14.34c per 100 lbs, while flour is 
charged 17%c, a difference of 3@5c 
per 100 lbs or 6@10c per bbl. Again, 
wheat is carried from Montreal to the 
United Kingdom at about 12c per 100 
lbs, as against 20c on flour, a difference 
of 8c per 100 lbs, or 16c per bbl. This 
makes a total of 34@38c per bbl prefer- 
ence given to the miller in the United 
Kingdom, as compared to the Canadian 
miller exporting flour. The competition 
of United Kingdom millers is not con- 
fined to the United Kingdom, but is felt 
on the Continent at times. 

“Another serious matter in this con- 
nection is the agreement existing be- 
tween steamship interests in Montreal 
and New York. Under this agreement 
steamship lines operating from Cana- 
dian ports have been charging rates 
varying from 3c to 6c per 100 lbs higher 
than that enjoyed by flour milled in the 
United States and shipped from New 
York. 

“The New York steamship interests 
have agreed to maintain the same rate 
from United States north Atlantic ports 
on Canadian flour as charged by the Ca- 
nadian lines from Montreal; in short, a 
British owned boat sailing from New 
York will carry flour milled from Cana- 
dian wheat in the same hold, in the same 
sized bags, of the same quality of flour, 
from the same port and to the same des- 
tination, but if part of this flour is 
milled from Canadian wheat in the Unit- 
ed States it will obtain a rate varying 
from 3c to 6c per 100 lbs less than that 
milled by Canadian millers. Evidence 
given before the special committee on 
agriculture last spring amply proved this 
statement. 

“We have no objection to Canadian 
lines charging a reasonable rate, but 
what we do object to is the discrimina- 
ainst Canadian millers via New 
York. Flour from Canadian wheat milled 
in the United States and shipped for ex- 
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port receives the benefit of the lower 
rate from New York. The United States 
government recently advised that some 
12,000,000 bus of wheat had been milled 
by the United States mills in bond dur- 
ing the past few months. This is, rough- 
ly, 2,600,000 bbls of flour. 

“The export and domestic rates west- 
bound from prairie points to the Pacific 
Coast on wheat and flour are equal, as 
well as rates eastbound to Fort William 
and Port Arthur. The discrimination 
occurs on the eastbound movement be- 
tween Georgian Bay ports and seaboard, 
and we maintain that Canadian mills 
milling Canadian wheat, employing Ca- 
nadian capital and labor, should be giv- 
en at least an equal chance against mill- 
ers in the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent in shipping their flour as against 
Canadian wheat.” 

Mr. Justice Turgeon, in opening the 
hearing, declared that the farmer’s po- 
sition in the West was liable to become 
desperate, but that a fraction of a cent 
saved here and there would be of in- 
calculable benefit to the farmers. 

M. P. Fennell, general manager of the 
port of Montreal, testified that up to 
Oct. 25 this year Montreal harbor had 
handled 98,788,486 bus, of which 65,954,- 
982 were Canadian. In 1922 the port 
had received all the grain it could handle. 
Rates in Montreal were based on the 
idea that the elevators were transfer, 
not storage elevators. Handling costs 
would also be increased heavily if the 
identity of separate lots of grain had 
to be preserved. 

Asked if corn had ever been acci- 
dentally mixed with grain in Montreal, 
Mr. Fennell said he had a dim recollec- 
tion of having once received such a 
complaint. The case was of little im- 
portance. The allegation that grain 
charges paid all the cost of the Mont- 
real port, he said, was nonsense. 

Other witnesses expected to testify, 
but who at this writing had not yet 
taken the stand, were James Carruth- 
ers, White & Esdaile, Thompson & Earl, 
a representative of A. B. Stewart, W. A. 
Black, general manager Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., W. H. Harling, Robert 
Reford, Captain J. T. Walsh (C.P.R.), 
Dale & Co., Lid., C. E. Clare and H. W. 
Cowan. A, E, Perxs. 


LACHINE CANAL AGAIN CLEAR 
MontTreaL, Que.—Work of removin 
Little St. Pierre bridge, which collapse 
over the Lachine Canal and blocked the 
grain and other traffic, was carried out 
expeditiously, the blockage lasting only 
three and a half days. 





A. E. Perxs. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Oct. 30, in cents per 100 lbs: 


c From 








Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen -+ 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bristol :< a + ave: eae ee ee 
Cardiff - 19.00 o ecce 19,08 
Bergen 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COR os eacass 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 re 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ob ae 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 --. 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 2s 6 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eoee 
- Hhavre ....... 23.00 - 23.00 23.00 
Minreeliies .«. 36.080 650 cess “Weve Shae 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 étes 
EEE cece 00008 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
eee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 a fale 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 sede 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
DEO ose EOE ceed sree sioree ence 
Rotterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
CONO c0s GOO cece shee cece seae 
Southampton. 20.00 .... ...+ «eos 
Danzig ...... 2.00 - 25.00 25.00 
PiIT@us ...0+% 35.00 ced, ease 
Stettin ...... 30.00 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: . 
To— 


TOG, NOE — snes can cqaevencavens 20 
ReeeE eee, DUO UTOMMEED 2 vc cc cp ywwseeés 20 
BE wet es vee S hess edeevoecvavgaes 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg ................ 20 
CD. «56-5 5. 9:9-0'0 0.6104 ee abekeneees 26 
EE Ps d's cue Are dh 0 phededhaesh® 29 
EE cc arctocgocvacgeUceepeeres 26 
EPP re ey 28 
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So little is heard now of certain legis- 
lation proposed recently for aiding the 
wheat growers that Washington is begin- 
ning to wonder what is to become of 
all the numerous legislative panaceas 
brought to the front a few weeks or 
months ago. 

Not a word is said in the public prints 
about the plan of having the government 
buy this year’s crop surplus, and the 
senator who was once foremost in advo- 
cating a price guaranty is now busying 
himself with trying to prove that the 
railroads of the country are alone and 
solely responsible for the predicament of 
the grain growers, and, of course, some 
other lines of agriculture. 

This change of front, it may be said, 
is due mainly to the very general dis- 
credit that has been cast upon the price 
fixing proposal. Even the more thought- 
ful class of grain growers have declared 
against it, and as votes are in reality 
the one and only goal of those who 
have been loudest in pressing economic 
surgery as the remedy for everything, 
it is found useless to pursue the extreme 
course any further, so long as the bulk 
of the farmer voters refuse to submit 
to quack doctors. 

Members or the Senate and House are 
now straggling back to Washington by 
two’s and three’s, and it is noticeable 
that some of those who were so active 
and so loud back in their home districts 
in demanding by wire and letter that 
Congress be called into extra session are 
more silent here. Being away from their 
constituents makes some _ difference. 
They will probably content themselves 
with writing letters home saying that 
they are doing everything in their power 
to find some way to add 75c bu to the 
price of wheat. 

It has been a hard summer for many 
of them owing to the necessity of trav- 
elling about their districts telling how 
they were going to save the farmer. 
Some of them look tired and are expect- 
ed to take a little rest here at the seat 
of the government, serving with more 
fidelity to their salaries and less atten- 
tion to clamoring constituents. 

An interesting development of the 
past few weeks is that the professional 
friends of the farmers have had a small- 
er part in the various campaigns for ag- 
ricultural relief. Most representations 
lately in behalf of the wheat growers 
have been made by men of wide business 
experience, vankers, grain dealers and 
the large land owning type, individuals 
with practical minds. 

These men, who may be said to have 
made some progress in the direction of 
enlisting such help as the government 
feels is of sound character, strangely 
are to a large extent the persons who 
were made the especial targets of a cer- 
tain law to restrict trading in grain fu- 
tures. The individuals who were once 
vilified in Congress and on the frorit 
pages of certain so-called farm papers 
are now the ones who are carrying the 
burden of the fight to put the grain 
farmer back on his feet. They are com- 
ing to Washington at their own expense 
and are approaching the question like 
business men, without cajolery or 
threats of any kind. 

WHEAT FOR GERMANY SCHEME 

The recent proposal to have this gov- 
ernment finance the sale of 50,000,000 
bus wheat to Germany, it would seem, is 
much surer of getting somewhere than 
any other. There are reasons to be- 
lieve that President Coolidge has had 
in mind some such a move for a long 
time. All that has been holding up 
action is thought to be the desire of the 
chief executive to avoid committing him- 
self to anything that appeared unsound. 

There is a tendency in some adminis- 
tration circles to regard the straight- 
out giving away of a large quantity of 
wheat to the Germans as much wiser 


than to undertake to find a way of sell- 
ing so much grain to a country which has 
little or no money with which to pay. 
Any plan that is evolved would neces- 
sarily call for some financing of a 
slightly doubtful character which might 
in time constitute a dangerous precedent. 
Every time the government reaches to 
too great lengths in disposing of an 
emergency problem—this being an emer- 
gency both in the case of Germany and 
of the American wheat growers—some 
one else is sure to come along at a later 
day and contend that the same process 
should be repeated to serve another 
emergency, perhaps not nearly so seri- 
ous. 

It is not necessary to look far for justi- 
fication for making a donation of wheat, 
a large part of which would be in the 
form of flour, probably one third, be- 
cause such things have been done by this 
government; and Mr. Coolidge has been 
told that a donation of this kind purely 
as a charity would be in the nature of 
the best investment this country could 
make at this time, as it would not mere- 
ly help the agricultural industry at home 
but would build good will of immeasur- 
able value in a former enemy country. 


CONCERNING TAXES 

Inquiries are pouring in upon Wash- 
ington from manufacturers and business 
men generally wanting to know why it 
is that Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
finance committee, expresses an unwill- 
ingness to go ahead with the tax reduc- 
tions in the next Congress, although he 
has admitted that some drastic cuts are 
warranted, 

The reason is quite obvious to those 
who have observed the temper of cer- 
tain men in the two branches of Con- 
gress. ‘There are several members of 
the Senate and House who love to prate 
about the desirability of excess profits 
taxes. Should the tax question be re- 
opened, Senator Smoot sees what others 
can see at close range—that is, an imme- 
diate move by a certain group to make 
taxes more burdensome to business than 
at present. 

Every cdéncern of any size would im- 
mediately be under attack. Every man 
with more than a few thousand dollars 
would be exposed to an effort to take a 
good part of it away from him. Instead 
of reducing taxes the extremists in Con- 
gress probably would force a revival of 
the excess profits taxes and an increase 
in surtaxes in such a manner as to com- 
pel large concerns to give up all but a 
small part of their margins of profit, 
leaving them little for their reserves. 

It will be seen by this that Chairman 
Smoot has interpreted the congressional 
mind fairly well, and will stand in the 
way of any effort to hamstring business 
so long as he is at the head of the 
finance committee. 


NOTES 

Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, division of 
farm population and rural life, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, is on a field 
trip in the Middle West making a study 
of the farmers’ standard of living. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
represented, at the statistical conference 
on crop and live stock estimating held 
at Indianapolis, by W. A. Schoenfield, 
W. F. Callander, Joseph A. Becker, S. 
A. Jones, L; M. Harrison, Charles E. 
Gage, H. R. Tolley, B. B. Smith, O. E. 
Baker and L. H. Bean. 

‘H. S. Yohe, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, is back from the North- 
west, where he went in company with 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director, 
and Frank W. Mondell, director, of the 
War Finance Corporation to confer with 
farmers on the expansion of co-operative 
marketing associations in the wheat belt. 


€. O. Brannen, of the division of agri- 
cultural finance, Department of Agri- 
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culture, has returned from a trip through 
the middle western and southern states, 
where he was collecting information on 
taxation. He was successful in interest- 
ing several state institutions in co-opera- 
tive projects for the study of taxation on 
agricultural land, to be undertaken soon. 


G. A. Collier, of the hay, feed and seed 
division, Department of Agriculture, has 
returned from Minneapolis, Chicago and 
other important grain markets in the 
Central West where he studied the grain 
market situation and made arrangements 
for further development of the market 
news service. His trip had to do with 
the plans for broadcasting by radio and 
distributing to the press the regular 
weekly grain market reviews. 


J. E. Barr, of the hay, feed and seed 
division, Department of Agriculture, has 
completed a three weeks’ trip through 
the soy bean area of the corn belt. He 
interviewed seedsmen, shippers, growers, 
experiment station representatives and 
soy bean oil and meal manufacturers in 
pursuit of information on problems 
arising in the marketing of soy beans. 
His report shows a rapid development of 
this industry in the corn belt, attaining 
commercial proportions almost over- 
night. 





JERSEY ADVOCATES QUALITY 





State Convention of Bakers Welcomes Op- 
portunity to Co-operate with Department 
of Labor—All Officers Re-elected 


Newark, N. J.—The importance of 
producing quality goods was made the 
subject of two resolutions adopted at 
the annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Board of Trade, held at 
Achtelstetter’s, on Broad Street, New- 
ark. The executive committee was in- 
structed to prepare a bill for passage in 
the legislature A goety the department 
of labor to secure an indorsement by the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 
whenever a new bakery license is to be 
given out. 

The convention especially expressed 
the sentiment of the organization as fa- 
voring cleanliness, sanitation and pro- 
gressiveness, and therefore was pleased 
to take up the recommendation of the 
department of labor, that the question of 
indorsing the issuance of new licenses 
should be decided upon in conjunction 
with the executive committee of the state 
association. 

The convention was opened by Leon- 
hard Metz, president, who welcomed dele- 
ations of the various local organizations. 
n his annual message Mr. Metz charac- 
terized the past year as an uneventful 
period, and pointed out that, due to 
these conditions, expansion has _ prac- 
tically ceased. He called special atten- 
tion to the fact that not one new local 
association had been formed, and urged 
the members to particularly consider 
Bergen County, where there are many 
bakers waiting to be organized. Mr. 
Metz stressed the advisability of holding 
the annual convention at Atlantic City 
in order to give the bakers of the south- 
ern part of the state once a year an 
opportunity to take part in the delib- 
erations. 


MAYOR WELCOMES BAKERS 


In spite of a severe cold, Frederick L. 
Breidenbach, mayor of Newark, wel- 
comed the bakers, extolling the advan- 
tages of Newark as a city to live in and 
to hold conventions in. The Hon. John 
Roach, deputy commissioner of labor, 
praised the bakers for their harmonious 
co-operation. He paid a high tribute 
to the trade, but claimed that retail bak- 
ers had only begun to grasp the possi- 
bilities of their business, judging from 
the fact that 75 per cent of all the cakes 
and 40 per cent of all the bread produced 
was still the work of the housewife. 

The Hon. J. McBride, recently ap- 
pointed state commissioner of labor, par- 
ticularly mentioned the desire of his de- 
partment to work in co-operation with 
the bakers. Other speakers were Max 
Strasser, president New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Adam Metz, president Retail Bakers’ 
Association of New York, Martin Keidel, 
president Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association, Bruno Bleul, man- 
ager the Retail Baker, Howard Clark, of 
the Fleischmann Co., J. F. Locke, of the 
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Sun Maid Raisin Growers, Vice Presj- 
dent A. Mulley, and others. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Though President Metz, Secretary 
Adolph Lang and Treasurer Willian 
Cordes pleaded for successors, they were 
all unanimously re-elected. ; 

Shortly before the election of officers 
took place, the convention again went on 
record as strongly favoring quality 
goods, by unanimously adopting the foi. 
lowing resolution: 

“Inasmuch as the quality of bakery 
goods is the only weapon against home 
baking, this convention strongly recom- 
mends that retail bakers manufacture 


nothing but quality goods in a!! lines 
of their business.” 
ANNUAL BANQUET 

After the business sessions, the annual 
banquet was celebrated in the bi ball- 
room, there being about 200 1iembers 
and guests present. George A. Z:\)riskie, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills ©... who 
was scheduled to address the din: rs, was 


unavoidably unable to attend. 1): prin- 


cipal speaker of the evening wis Max 
Strasser, who declared that th: baker 
does not take sufficient interest ‘1 poli- 
tics. Dancing concluded the e»‘ertain- 
ment. 
ALLIED TRADES GUESTS 

Louis Weiler, W. L. Woodar:, How- 
ard A. Clark, G. W. Vollmer. J. J. 
Byrne, E. D. Wollers, J. Bian. Jacob 
J. Seifried and Charles Damm re} resent- 
ed the Fleischmann Co. The Malt- 
Diastase Co. sent E. Deyerberg. Among 
other members of the allied trad:s pres- 
ent were: W. J. Larkins, of {ie Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers; R. S. I arland, 
Ward Baking Co; P. H. Phific, H. J. 
Sheveloe and Hugo Maier, Bakers’ Spe- 
cialty Co; Morton S. Brownold, D. G. 


Van Dusen & Co; W. Haertinger, \meri- 
can Diamalt Co; H. E. Pfeiffer, .! aburg- 
Miller Co; S. F. Aibe and H. \. Mac- 
Arthur, New Jersey Flour Mills Co; J. 
R. Goldberg and I. A. Birn, Pure Made 
Products Co; E. W. Thomers, A :nerican 
Cotton Oil Co; Charles J. Aller:, E. F. 
Drew & Co; C. Sharp, Hubbard Oven Co. 
Bruno C. Sci ir. 





QUESTIONNAIRE TO OFFICIALS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—AlIl mem)ers of 
the National Association of State Mar- 
keting Officials have been sent « ques- 
tionnaire by Hugh J. Hughes, chairman 
of the transportation committee, in prep- 
aration for the meeting of the «ssocia- 
tion in Chicago, Dec. 3-5. Basec on the 
replies received, the transportation com- 
mittee hopes to make its report at the 
annual meeting more interesting. 

Cuartes C, | art. 





Current Flour and Grain Exporis 











Exports of grain and flour from ¢ prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending (ct. 13 
and Oct. 20, and for July 1-Oct. 20, 1°23, a8 
reported by the Department of C: imerce 
(000’s omitted): 

July 1- 
Flour, bbis— Oct. 7-18 Oct. 14-2" Oct. 20 

United Kingdom .. 35 19 510 

Other Europe ..... 34 83 1,271 

Canada .........+. 47 

Other countries.... 258 328 2,506 

Totals .......... 328 432 4,334 
Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 1,124 504 9,198 

Ttaly scccsecs ee 40 123 2,598 

Other Europe ; 646 16,406 

CamAGS .occcccccee gee 12,245 

Other countries. 451 4,691 

eee tate 1,724 45,188 
Corn, bus— ' 

United Kingdom .. 470 

Other Europe ..... 267 

CES 6. 63i0s 0 nw 39 sa 1,203 

Other countries... . 5 38 933 

MND cscs ben ess 44 38 2,878 
Barley, bus— . 
United Kingdom .. 642 375 
Other countries.... 61 bo 4 
ot EOP are 703 375 6,973 
Oats, bus— 125 
Europe ........... eae see i 
Other countries.... 27 87 = 
Le Pee eT 27 87 639 
Rye, bus— 
Germany .......... Sex on 336 
Other countries.... ... 4 4, 
Pi Stes i _: — 
eT saa 4 7,167 
Canadian in transit through United St.tes: ; 

Flour, bbls ........ bee 4 ‘ * 

Wheat, bus ....... 408 949 13st 

Barley, bus ....... re 58 11066 

Oats, bus ......... 2 2 1'346 

Rye, bus ........-- ote yee , 
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ILL-ADVISED CO-OPERATION 


youn J. Stream, President Chicago Board of 
Trade, Points to Errors that Have Been 
Made in Applying Principle 

Curcaco, Inx.—John J. Stream, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
issued a statement dealing with the pro- 
posed co-operative marketing activities, 
in which he said that to apply to grain 
the same marketing rules used in the 
handling of fruit was the greatest blun- 
der ever made in co-operative move- 
ments. This statement was substantially 
as follows: 

“Co-operative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is a subject of wide interest through- 
out America. Innumerable organizations 
have been formed in recent years for the 
avowed purpose of improving the farm- 
er’s market. Many of these have been 
organized on the theory that they were 
superior to the established marketing ma- 
chinery, and therefore spelled greater 
success for the farmer in the shape of 
bigger financial returns. 

“Records of the Department of Agri- 
culture show that a large number of 
these ill-advised co-operative ventures 
collapsed, failure overtaking 243 farmers’ 
organizations since 1913. Causes included 


insutlicient business, inefficient or dishon- 
est ininagement, insufficient capital and 
too li<ral extension of credit, according 
to the department’s report. 

“The failures drive forcibly home the 
fact that co-operative ventures are not 
immure from the same difficulties that 
assail independent business. While the 
though! seems to prevail in certain com- 
munitics that co-operative schemes are in 
some \:\y superior to the efforts of the 
indepe:ient dealer and the present mar- 
keting system, the official records would 
clearly indicate that a co-operative or- 
ganizaiion is, nevertheless, subject to 
precisc!y the same ills and troubles that 
any other business must face, 

“Failures shown by the Department of 
Agriculture records do not constitute a 
happy record for co-operative marketing. 
Yet it would be utterly unfair and indi- 


cate a colossal lack of vision to condemn 
co-operative marketing simply because of 
the failures of the past. 

“On the contrary, there is every reason 
to believe that the producer of many 
agricultural products can be distinctly 
aided through the adoption of co-opera- 
tive marketing methods. This particu- 
larly applies to producers of perishable 
crops such as vegetables and fruits. 

“In this connection it should be stated 
that perhaps the greatest blunder ever 
made in co-operative movements is the 
present tendency to apply to grain and 
cotton the same marketing rules used in 
the handling of fruit, for conditions are 
as different as night and day. 

“There are many difficulties that must 
be overcome in the marketing of such 
agricultural specialties as oranges, rai- 
sins, prunes and apples. First of all, it 
Is necessary to create, or at least to 
stimulate, the demand. The world does 
not eat oranges or any other single fruit 
three times a day. Indeed, the world 
could easily get on without any one par- 
ticular fruit. There would be enough 
of others to take its place. So the de- 
mand must be made. 

“It would be absurd for the individual 
Tult grower to attempt to create this 
demand. But it is whol y practicable for 
growers to band together and contribute 
to a general advertising and sales fund 
by which the product is kept in the mind 
of the public. As a result of such a 
course untold numbers of people who 
never cared for raisins or oranges could 
be induced to eat them. Doubling the 
Consumption of a specific fruit may thus 
attained. It simply means the crea- 
tion of a demand and the building of a 
market that did not before exist. 
a” = us contrast this co-operative 
_ eting with the marketing of 

“Pp: 

4 First of all, the demand for wheat 
es not have to be created. It already 
exists. It is worldwide. It is an active 
and staple demand. The buyers of bread 
oe flour are daily buyers. Unlike fruit, 
oe does not have to be forced upon 
bs consumer. In all lands the consumer 
ory it. Were all wheat growers to 
aon together in a great advertising and 
sible fo deeb it would still be impos- 
¢ to double the consumption of wheat 
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as the consumption of fruit may be dou- 
bled. Consumption of wheat could, of 
course, be increased, but only to a limited 
extent. 

“The whole matter simmers down to 
the fact that while the fruit grower must 
build up a special taste for his product, 
the grain grower must simply fulfill the 
world demand. While the fruit grower 
has no regular marketing machinery, the 
grain grower has marketing machinery 
that has been built up by years of study 
and experiment; machinery that func- 
tions at a lower cost than exists in the 
marketing of any other staple foodstuff. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that to apply 
the co-operative fruit marketing idea to 
grain would simply mean the duplication 
of existing marketing machinery at a 
tremendous cost. And after this new 
machinery were built, it would be found 
that it contained far more imperfections 
than had been anticipated. 

“If the farmers themselves would make 
a closer study of the question, they 
would see the fallacy of likening fruit 
marketing to grain marketing, and fewer 
would be tempted by the proposed pools 
and other economically unsound market- 
ing schemes. 

‘Farmers have been told repeatedly by 
the ill-advised organizer that co-operative 
grain marketing would greatly enhance 
the price. To the practical grain man 
or the student of marketing such talk is 
ridiculous. Should there be a successful 
movement by which wheat were pooled 
or stored and withheld from the market, 
any price advance resulting therefrom 
would only be temporary, for sooner or 
later the wheat would have to be sold. 
Moreover, if the wheat were held from 
the market any length of time, it might 
bring disaster, for with unnaturally high 
prices an unprecedented wave of wheat 
growing would sweep the world. The 
subsequent glut of the market would 
inevitably bring ruinously low prices. 

“Wheat is a world product and must 
always be so considered. To increase the 
consumption of wheat or to control the 
price through such artificial means as 
pooling or withholding from the market 
is infinitely more difficult than the com- 
paratively simple problem of marketing 
fruit. 

“Much has been said on the matter of 
‘orderly marketing.’ Those sponsoring 
co-operative marketing schemes constant- 
ly stress the point that wheat flowing to 
the market in larger volume at harvest 
time depresses the price. They will tell 
you, too, that after the heavy grain move- 
ment season prices swing upward. Hence 
they favor marketing after the usual 
marketing season is over. . 

“This misrepresentation of true condi- 
tions has been disproved many times in 
recent years. Surveys by disinterested 
authorities covering a period of half a 
century have shown that the farmer who 
sells at harvest time profits equally with 
the farmer who sells at a later season. 
The slightly higher margin received in 
later months will do no more than offset 
the cost of storage, insurance, shrinkage 
and other carrying charges. 

“Today the grain farmer has as com- 
plete and efficient marketing facilities as 
could be created if the soundest course 
of the co-operative movement were to be 
followed. The only possible result would 
be the complete duplication of the pres- 
ent marketing machinery, the high effi- 
ciency and value of which are becoming 
more and more apparent as the co-opera- 
tive grain marketing schemes are studied. 

“There is indeed a vast difference be- 
tween the co-operative marketing of rai- 
sins and the co-operative marketing of 


wheat.” 
S. O. Werner. 





MEXICAN LABOR FOR CANE FIELDS 

New Orteans, La.—Negro migration 
to the North is not worrying Louisiana 
sugar planters. A committee of the 
American Sugar Cane League has ob- 
tained calivenl rates and is ready to aid 
in the importation of labor from Mexico. 
This labor will be shifted from the Texas 
cotton fields to the Louisiana sugar cane 
fields, according to present plans. The 
Texas cotton crop is expected to be 
picked in time for the cutting season in 
the cane fields. 

The committee reports the Mexicans 
prefer cutting cane by the ton rather 
than being paid by the day. The planter 
needs the maximum of efficiency and 


— to keep his mills grinding profit- 
ably. Unless the crop is harvested rap- 
idly, there is danger of loss through rain. 
The planters are considering the new 
angle of payment for quick work. Ne- 
groes are and have been paid on a “task 
work” basis. Industrious ones start at 
dawn and complete two “tasks” instead 
of one, and they are usually through by 
noon. The planters are wondering if 
they will get the most work per dollar 
with Mexican labor on the “task” basis 
or on the piecework proposal. 
R, A. Suriivan. 


ANSWERS CAPPER’S CHARGE 


W. J. Edwards, President of St. Louis 
Exchange, Comes to Defense of the 
Present Marketing System 








Sr. Louis, Mo.—Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, in a recent address before the 
Advertising Club of this city, dealt at 
length with the present grain marketing 
system and, according to newspaper re- 
ports, charged that certain phases of the 
present system are wasteful. W. J. Ed- 
wards, president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, in a letter to one of 
the local papers which published the 
senator’s address, brought out very clear- 
ly a number of points in favor of the 
present marketing system. Mr. Edwards’ 
letter, which follows in part, is well 
worthy of the consideration of the trade: 

“T cannot refrain from replying to that 
part of his address, in which he is quoted 
as saying: 

“‘He [the farmer] must organize to 
market his products in a regular and 
orderly way, instead of dumping his 
crops, glutting the market and playing 
into the hands of the speculators and 
middlemen.’ 

“I want to express a firm conviction 
that the honorable senator is sincere in 
his conclusions. At the same time, I 
feel that the foundation on which he 
builds his structure is not sound. I want 
to admit right at the start that the grain 
trade is not perfect in its ethics any 
more than any other line of commercial 
activity could be cited as 100 per cent 
pure, but I think I can say without fear 
of successful contradiction that if it 
were not for the agency of investment 
offered by the future grain contract, 
grain prices in this country at the har- 
vest period would run very much lower 
than when investors are given the oppor- 
tunity of making contracts for deferred 
delivery. 

“Much is said of ‘orderly marketing’ 
in these days, but it is a term that needs 
careful analysis before proper applica- 
tion can be made of it. In a crop such 
as cotton, where the United States fairly 
well controls the world’s supply, 10 per 
cent per month might be considered or- 
derly marketing. The same would be 
true of any other commodity where other 
producing countries of the world do not 
enter largely into competition with our 
product, and where a percentage of our 
home product must find a foreign rest- 
ing place. 

‘In wheat, however, the present per- 
centage of the crop that is marketed dur- 
ing the first four months of the year 
rp Blew 62 per cent, as I understand it) 
might well be considered orderly market- 
ing, for, were it otherwise, we would 
come in conflict with wheat growing 
countries of Canada and the southern 
hemisphere that commence to put their 
crop on the market about Sept. 1 and 
Jan. 1, respectively. Then, too, it is 
right that this grain should be off the 
farms and put in storage at terminal 
points before bad weather sets in, with 
its accompanying muddy roads. 

“Now, what would happen with this 
rush of wheat during the first four 
months if its purchase were dependent 





on domestic mills, foreign buyers and | 


warehousemen? In my humble judgment 
it would break to a price so low that 
only by the merest chance would it seek 
a still lower level during the succeeding 
months, or until the next crop became 
available. 

“As practice operates today, the 
American speculator comes into the pic- 
ture when he feels that the price is suffi- 
ciently low, and as the warehouseman 
buys the actual grain, he in turn enters 
into a contract with the warehouseman 
that provides for the purchase and de- 
livery of a given amount of wheat at 
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some fixed time in the future, thus ren- 
dering the warehouseman’s operation suf- 
ficiently safe, the risk being with the in- 
vestor alone, or as he is known in the 
trade, the speculator. 

“Those who are not familiar with 
Board of Trade operations, while feebly 
acknowledging the necessity of the fu- 
ture contract, insist that its use should 
be limited to the man who actually owns 
the wheat and wishes to sell the future 
contract against it, and, on the other 
hand, to the miller, other manufacturer 
or exporter who will have actual need of 
the wheat, and protects this need through 
the purchase of a contract providing for 
future delivery, 

“Any man who has any knowledge of 
actual operation of the future contract 
must know that a market along this line 
could never be maintained. It requires 
a volume of speculation in the market, 
in order that those interests I have just 
named may be able to execute their 
wishes whenever the occasion demands. 
Congress has seen the wisdom of this in 
sanctioning speculation, and the Federal 
Trade Commission, in its recent report 
after an exhaustive study of the grain 
trade, seems to give definite sanction to 
the practice of future trading.” 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


FLOUR MILLING IN CHILE 


Great Expansion in Recent Years Has 
Brought Capacity to a Point Consider- 
ably in Excess of Present Requirements 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Great expansion 
in the Chilean flour milling industry in 
the last few years has brought the pres- 
ent capacity of the mills to a point con- 
siderably above the country’s require- 
ments, according to George A. Makin- 
son, consul at Valparaiso. 

In 1914, Consul Makinson points out, 
there were only 116 mills, with a total 
capital of 27,000,000 pesos. The paper 
peso is normally worth 20c, United States 
currency, but during the present year has 
averaged 13c, In the seven years follow- 
ing, 38 additional mills were built, so that 
at the present time there are 154 mills 
in the country. Of these, 136 are in op- 
eration, 10 are idle and seven in liquida- 
tion. That these mills are not small, an- 
tiquated water power plants is shown by 
government statistics. 

Total investment in the industry now 
represents 76,000,000 pesos. Of this to- 
tal 35,000,000, or about 45 per cent, rep- 
resent native capital, the balance being 
made up largely of German and British 
money. The mills employ 2,500 persons; 
the value of the raw material (wheat) 
amounted to 143,000,000 pesos in 1921, 
and the wholesale value of the manufac- 
tured product is stated. as 182,000,000 
pesos. 

“While it is true that the capacity of 
many of the older mills is limited,” says 
Consul Makinson, “some of the newer 
plants have a potential capacity of 30,- 
000 short tons of flour per annum. In 
addition to producing 140,000 tons of 
bran, Chilean mills turned out slightly 
over 3,500,000 bbls flour in 1921. This 
is equivalent to one barrel for every in- 
habitant of the republic, but does not 
represent the capacity of the industry, 
which has been officially placed at 4,400,- 
000 bbls flour, plus 150,000 tons of bran. 

“Chile is able to produce all of the 
wheat needed for her domestic popula- 
tion, and in normal years has a fair sur- 
plus available for export. The wheat 
harvest runs generally between 5,000,000 








. aad 5,500,000 metric quintals, equal to ap- 


proximately 20,000,000 bus. Of this to- 
tal from 5 to 10 per cent is generally ex- 
ported, chiefly to Peru and Great Brit- 
ain. 

While a limited amount of wheat is 
grown in the central valley around San- 
tiago, the report says, the bulk of it is 
produced further south in the regions of 
Osorno and Temuco, and it is principally 
in these districts that the mills are lo- 
cated. Two varieties of wheat are grown, 
one white and the other red. The best 
wheat is that grown near Santiago, which 
is somewhat inferior to the best Ameri- 
can grades. It is exceptionally rich in 
glucose and, while little used for bread 
flour, is in extensive demand for maca- 
roni manufacture. 

Wheat grown in the southern belt, 
around Osorno and Temuco, has a rela- 
tively small kernel, but is very hardy. 
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Owing to dampness in that region it con- 
tains considerable moisture. In the last 
year southern mills have been buying 
wheat at 25 pesos per metric quintal, 
equivalent to 82c per bu, delivered, Unit- 
ed States currency. 

“There is very little patent flour 
made,” the report continues. “Most of 
the output is known as ‘straight’ flour. 
It is not always uniform in quality. This 
is attributed to the fact that the millers 
cannot blend as in the United States, 
since only two principal varieties of 
wheat are grown here. All of the mills 
put their flour in American made bags 
containing 46 kilos, equal to 101 lbs. 
No barrels are used. 

“The southern millers are offering 
their brands in usual wholesale quantities 
at 22 pesos, equivalent to $2.75 United 
States currency, per bag of 100 lbs, 
f.o.b., railroad yards, Osorno and Te- 
muco.” 

Because of the rapid development of 
the flour milling industry during the 
prosperous war years, flour imports have 
become of slight importance, although 
less than 10 years ago Chile imported 
15 to 25 per cent of its flour require- 
ments. Only 8,000 tons were imported 
this year, and practically all of this 
came from Argentina. While imports 
have been dwindling, exports have gained. 

“Although Chilean millers have lately 
been giving considerable thought to the 
possibilities of increasing the export de- 
mand,” according to Consul Makinson, 
“the outlook for the future does not 
seem overbright. Until the enforcement, 
late in 1922, of the coastwise shipping 
law, restricting the interport carrying 
trade to Chilean vessels, local millers 
enjoyed an almost complete monopoly of 
the flour trade throughout the home mar- 
ket, with the single exception of the 
Punta Arenas district in the extreme 
south, to which point the freight from 
Argentine ports is somewhat less than 
the rates from Chilean wheat ports. 

“However, the operation of this law 
threatens eventually to alienate a good 
portion of the trade done normally with 
the important nitrate ports. Although 
these are less than 1,000 miles distant by 
sea from the Chilean mills, coastwise 
rates appear to be excessively high, so 
that, at present, rates on flour from 
New York and San Francisco are some- 
what lower than those prevailing between 
central Chile and the nitrate districts. 
Since Minneapolis millers are quoting 
(early August) only $6 per bbl for best 
patent brands, and ‘shorts,’ the variety 
of American flour generally offered in 
South America, is quoted at even less, 
limited quantities of American flour are 
now being sold in Iquique and even as 
far south as Antofagasta. 

“Chilean millers freely admit that 
without tariff protection they cannot 
compete with American flour. Local 
farmers already are complaining that 
they do not receive a fair price for their 
wheat, so that any lowering of flour 
prices looks out of the question.” 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





CHINA 


Suanonal, Curna, Sept. 28.—New 
business in American wheat booked by 
Shanghai mills has fallen off consider- 
ably, and for the past two weeks noth- 
ing has been done in this direction. 
Since June, purchases of American 
wheat have been very heavy, some 160,- 
000 short tons being contracted by the 
mills here for shipment September, Oc- 
tober, November and December. A por- 
tion of this has already begun to be de- 
livered here, but the bulk of it has not 
yet been shipped. Very heavy ship- 
ments are expected in October and No- 
vember. 

Almost all this contracted cargo was 
bought at between $41.50 and $44 per 
ton, c.i.f., Shanghai. The flour mills in 
Shanghai today are not willing to pay 
more than $39.50, c.i.f., Shanghai, al- 
though the quotation in America stands 
at $42.50. 

An interesting development in the 
local wheat market is the purchase of 
20,000 short tons of Canadian wheat by 
the flour mills here at $42.50, for No- 
vember-December shipment. This is the 
first business in Canadian wheat this sea- 
son. Indeed, the importation of Cana- 
dian wheat into Shanghai is negligible. 
Chinese wheat is quoted today at 3.80 
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taels per picul (tael equals 72c in Unit- 
ed States currency at present exchange; 
picul equals 13314 Ibs), and Canadian 
wheat at $42.50 per ton works out at 
the present exchange to 4.02 taels per 
picul, a difference of about two mace per 
picul. Chinese wheat is weaker, the re- 
sult principally of the flour mills decid- 
ing not to buy at present, in the hope 
that prices will come down. Nanking 
wheat is quoted at 3.75 taels per picul, 
and Hankow at 3.65, against 3.95 and 
3.85 taels last week. Arrivals from the 
producing districts average about 29,000 
to 30,000 piculs daily. 

The Shanghai flour mills are turning 
out some 50,000 50-lb sacks of flour daily, 
and for this production require about 
31,000 piculs of wheat daily. It would 
seem that the supplies of indigenous 
wheat are for the present sufficient for 
the mills’ needs, and when all that has 
been contracted for abroad arrive there 
should be a nice reserve to work upon. 

It is the opinion of those in the trade 
that the Chinese crop has not been a 
good one this year. There is not likely 
to be any attempt by Chinese holders 
to corner supplies, in view of the heavy 
shipments of American wheat coming 
forth in future months. Stocks of 
American wheat in Shanghai are ex- 
tremely small, but the belief is that, 
with any declining tendency in the mar- 
ket in America, Shanghai mills will make 
large purchases. The wave of buying 
which ceased in the first half of Sep- 
tember might break out again with full 
force. 

The millowners here recognize the ne- 
cessity of insuring a regular supply of 
grain to enable them to work their plants 
for the greater part of the season. Last 
year they were unable to do so, owing to 
the high prices ruling both in the Shang- 
hai and American markets. Heavy pur- 
chases were made, but a good many 
were compelled to close down. 

It is reported that about 5,000 tons 
of Canadian high patent flour per month 
from September to January have been 
booked for shipment from Vancouver to 
the Orient. Last season the Orient pur- 
chased Canadian high patent flour as an 
experiment, which fod satisfactory re- 
sults. Canadian millers are making 
every effort to popularize their brands 
here, and are hopeful of good results. 

D. ARAKIE. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
10,651,444 80,196,646 
15,024,628 164,691,565 
16,800,805 280,057,601 
19,853,952 218,280,231 
26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 
13,926,117 106,196,318 
14,379,000 154,049,686 
15,680,801 205,829,820 
12,769,073 173,861,944 
12,278,206 99,508,968 
10,622,000 61,655,000 
11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 
13,013,000 92,780,000 
15,277,000 91,384,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 
18,500,000 98,900,000 
18,500,000 108,700,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 
13,600,000 109,900,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1923* 38,660 2,826 29,119 9,764 
1922 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,450 
1921 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919. 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917 52,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916 63,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910. 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908 37,578 1,20 2,747 6,671 
1907. 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905. 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904. 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903. 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902. 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901. 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900. 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899. 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,906 


*Nine months. 





Canada—Milling in August 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in August, 1923, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WORE . occenecas 2,257,909 2,398,756 4,656,665 
GOES ceccvcasess 220,853 404,471 625,324 
MOON taseccves 44,726 35,298 80,024 
Buckwheat ..... 8.368 = ccceee 2,252 
RPO cewscdeve hwo sesvas 1,895 
CUR. ceccesee +» 116,530 9,045 125,575 
Mixed grain .... 483,753 21,163 604,916 





Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in August, 
1923: 





Wheat flour, bbis— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 106,633 160,187 266,820 
Manitoba 2 patent. 170,260 242,304 412,564 
Ont. wint. straight. 438,933 ...... 43,933 
All others ........ 173,102 106,646 279,748 

Totals, flour .... 493,928 609,137 1,003,065 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 1,641 3,854 5,495 
BIOR cc wecccisctevese 6,935 7,862 14,297 
Shorts and middlings. 10,507 10,660 21,167 
All other offal ....... 1,313 2,010 3,323 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 235,162 268,479 503,641 
Rolled oats....1,889,823 5,439,087 7,328,910 
Barley, pot and 

pearl ....... 175,990 28,763 204,753 
Rye meal ..... (Ye errr rs 70,000 
Corn flour and 

meal ..’...+.. 814,188 ...... 814,188 
B’kwheat flour. 36,024  ...... 36,024 


Total products in months of April, May, 
June and July, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— April May June July 
Manitoba 1 patent. 374 346 266 266 
Manitoba 2 patent. 409 440 435 387 
Ont. wint. straight. 37 27 25 25 

1 











All others ........ 515 464 371 489 
Totals, flour ...1,335 1,277 1,097 1,167 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour... 5 5 5 4 

rrr re 19 19 16 16 

Shorts and mid- 

GHAES occeseccce 26 24 22 22 

All other offal..... 3 2 3 4 
Other cereals, 

lbs— 

Oatmeal ........ 1,087 1,051 1,291 807 

Rolled oats ..... 4,120 2,947 4,843 7,692 

Barley, pot and 
DOAK ccvcecccoce 226 96 118 84 

Rye meal ........ 42 206 122 61 

Buckwheat flour... 340 52 63 58 

Corn flour and 
MOA) cc ccccccccs 819 238 677 708 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 31, 1923, in bar- 
rels: 





OR | 5 iikc cach tas decasiwages 1,552,566 
SE ode +.60:04 040 W0 es beeures btbet 2,156,257 
SO 6 via ese eceg-enn essed taan 2,228,401 
EE =o 06 Sa o's Vetteve ce edhe sav 1,947,775 
PE Canis Ord ere thoes ccuduengeed 1,643,794 
SEE. ya,4:0 010 $10.0 09900 .0:0e,0 eos & 1,472,959 
ML ca sheave hand $eheepecheacoeee 1,676,668 
April 1,383,188 
May e 1,325,246 
June .... 1,145,936 
July 1,206,774 
pS MPTUTTULTR LTT TL ee 1,058,014 

TD io.k.b 6 00.000 4:00:50 696.6400 004 4 18,797,578 





Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-23, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 


ages): Other 
o—Durum—_ * spring wheat 
Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
1933....... 4,632 30.8 10,410 69.2 
| eee 5,622 34.7 10,574 65.3 
ROBB. ce cics 5,276 31.3 11,563 68.7 
BOBO. cocvee 3,840 22.7 13,083 77.3 
Co ae 3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
Beeeecasese 3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
BORF i ccewee 2,397 17.0 11,695 83.0 


Details by states of the 1923 acreage, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture 
(000’s omitted in acreages): 








Other 

co Durum—, spring wheat 

Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 

Minnesota... 211 13.0 1,417 87.0 
N. Dakota. 3,022 38.0 4,931 62.0 
S. Dakota.. 1,264 46.0 1,484 54.0 
Montana .. 135 - 6.0 2,578 95.0 
Totals ... 4,632 30.8 10,410 69.2 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-23, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in crops): 


Other 

-—Durum—, spring wheat 

Crop Per cent Crop Per ct. 
45,779 32 96,912 68 
85,280 38 141,368 62 
53,599 35 100,671 65 
41,954 27 114,130 73 
30,996 23 103,570 77 
50,235 19 212,087 81 
26,009 16 133,714 84 


Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Total 
for three 

Minn. N. Dak. S. Dak. states Mont. 
1923.... 2,532 26,594 15,168 44,294 1,485 
1922.... 3,599 55,946 20,887 80,432 4,848 
1921.... 2,053 36,741 10,546 49,340 4,259 
1920.... 1,383 29,209 7,131 37,723 4,231 
1919.... 1,485 21,720 6,848 30,053 943 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917.... 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,343 
S0i6.... CRS. . B5nt > BOGR  TO0ee - nee. 
1914.... 840 10,389 6,724 17,953 ..... 
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STORY OF THE FARMER’S 10G 


State Senator John McCoy, of Kansas, 
is authority for the following stury, told 
in the Kansas City Star: “The farmer 
just now,” said Mr. McCoy, “reminds 
me of a story about a hunter. He pur- 
chased three dogs at the beginning of 
the hunting season. One dog h- bought 
from a banker, one he bought from a 
merchant and the other he bou-ht from 
a farmer. When he went huniing the 
banker’s dog was the first to siir up a 
rabbit. The dog chased the ra bit just 
as hard as he could, but he wa:n't quite 
able to catch it. 

“They went on a little ways and the 
dog the hunter had purchased ‘rom the 
merchant chased a rabbit. That dog ran 
for all he was worth, but he dic:’t catch 
the rabbit. 

“A little further down the ‘oad the 
dog purchased from the farme~ stirred 
up a rabbit. Instead of chi-ing the 
bunny that dog just sat down and 


howled.” 
* * 


SALE 
of the 


ELEGY WRITTEN AT A SHERIFF’ 


A whistle marks the changin» 
shift 
That, in its turn, is proof of full- 
time run. 
The miller chuckles, and acce})ts a lift 
To town, full conscious of a job 
well done. 


With sales to bakers he has }ved the 
way, 
In early season, when they 
ete, 
And, if his mill can run both night 
and day 
What matter he was bearis! 
wheat? 


ill com- 


then on 


The trend of prices now is turning up, 


And now the bull emits a raucous 
ueal. 
The buyers now may have their brim- 
ming cup; 


The millers ‘who sold short have lost 
their zeal. 


But though ambition mock the low 


priced sales, 
The bearish views, and 24-hour run, 
The buyer waits, with profits banked 
in bales, 
Until next year, when new will start 
his fun. 
The boast of bookings made, of sales 
of flour, 
And all that charms the ear!y season 
crank, 


Await alike th’ inevitable hou: — 
The paths of venture lead |»:it to the 


bank. 
Can later sales or rise in feed offset, 
Or past experience make tiie miller 
sure 
That in the future, when sone sales 
he’ll get, 
He'll use the hedging syste. of the 
poor? 


erene 


Full many a mill of purest ry $ 
arket 


Attempts each season to the m 
beat. 
Full many a sale is made to ! ush un- 


seen, 
Till red it shows upon thi balance 
sheet. 
1i.E.Y. 


* #* 


One of the reasons why King “olomon 
got a reputation for wisdom was that he 
never had to settle a coal shortay¢ situa- 
tion. —New York ‘ribune. 

* * 


PASTORAL 


The farmer’s pink-cheeked daugiy 
was coming up the lane. She was © 
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n a grimy pair of overalls,-from the 
pockets © which bulged huge bunches 
of waste and sundry wrenches and pliers. 
in her hand was a dirty satchel rattling 
with an assortment of iron tools. 
“Where or you going, my pretty 
aid?” I asked. 
a ol going a-milking, sir,” she said. 
“But why the tools?” 
“Trouble,” she said, “with | that darned 
ilking machine again. 
old milking be es Bate. 


* * 


«“] had a delightful time last night,” 
said the author to the producer who was 
considering the former’s first opus. 

“What y’ do?” queried the producer. 

“Qh, I had some friends out to the 
ind I read them the play.” 

—New York Evening Mail. 


* ” 


“There must be a great many problems 
that confront you Polar explorers. What 


house 


do you consider the most important one re 
Explorer: “Getting back.” —Life. 
* * 


Doctor: “If anything comes to worry 
you, cast it aside—forget it.” 
" Patient: “Thanks, doctor. IT’ll remem- 
ber that when your bill comes in!” 

—The Humorist (London). 











§ pecial Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
is 20 cents per line (seven words 


partn 
to the ); minimum charge, $1. 
For the benefit of those out of a position, 


advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 


acceptei at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per linc ‘seven words to the line); minimum 
chargé cents, 

“Dis * advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


rate of $4 per column inch. 
lvertisements entitled to Special 
ssification will be accepted for 
herein. 
ments under this heading are 
1nd the advertiser’s responsibility 
sarily vouched for by The North- 
Miller, 
advertisements in this depart- 
reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—COMPETENT OFFICE MAN 
for a Minnesota 200-bbl mill; one who 
n } le bookkeeping and to some ex- 
t sales; § full particulars in first 
é \ddress 1582, care Northwestern 
N M ipolis, 
SALES CORRESPONDENT WITH 
fastest growing mill in Southwest. 
Opportunity for advancement rapid 
and unlimited. In your letter’ state 
age, full account of experience, 


whether married or single. Address 
application to 963, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLFEED SALESMAN FOR 
Michigan and Indiana territory, represent- 
ing mill direct; must be well acquainted 
with feed dealers in this territory; we 
have a very attractive proposition for a 
competent and reliable feed salesman. 
Address 1597, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


—— 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man to cover western Pennsylvania; we 
are particularly interested in securing a 
man who is acquainted with the trade 
outside of the Pittsburgh district; this will 

& permanent position for the man who 
can develop a satisfactory business; in 
making application please be sure to give 
us as much detailed information regard- 
ing yourself as possible; what former flour 
experience you have had and something 
about the results of the business you have 

a State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 


=_— 
——_ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 














EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
ent Kansas or Minnesota mill in 
wa territory. Address 1601, care North- 
Western Miller, Minneapolis. 

—_—_——— 


CHEMIST WITH BIGHT YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ed wishes to correspond with-a good 
out ; best qualification; qualified to work 
N kery problems. Address 1592, care 
orthwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WITH MILL OR JOBBING FIRM SELLING 
flour and feeds. Address 1596, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill or second miller in larger; can fur- 
nish first class references and guarantee 
results; northwestern territory preferred. 
Address 1580, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY MILL EXECUTIVE, POSITION AS 
manager; am employed but want to make 
a change and could come on short notice 
if necessary; guarantee results. Address 
“Executive,” 1589, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





IN MILL BY AN ALL ROUND MILL MAN; 
will do anything around mill where there 
is a chance for advancement and a steady 
position; references; city or country; can 
do millwrighting and milling. Address 1581, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, AVERAGE SALES OVER 
$1,000,000 per year; 10 years’ experience 
in feeds, oil meals, etc; desires affiliation 
as sales manager or New York representa- 
tive of progressive concern. Address 1576, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR PERSONAL REASONS I WISH TO 
make a change, and am desirous of cor- 
responding with parties in need of an ex- 
perienced mill superintendent, milling 
spring wheat; prefer the western states. 
Address 1504, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
favorable acquaintance in Indiana, south- 
ern Ohio and western Pennsylvania would 
like position Nov. 15; small salary and 
commission; references or surety company 
bond. Address 962, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








ASSISTANT DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


with one of the largest milling concerns 
in the Southwest for over two years de- 
sires to return to the milling industry 
after a year’s absence; age 24; married; 
Al correspondent and knows milling. Ad- 
dress 1599, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





I WANT TO LOCATE IN MINNESOTA 


permanently with a medium-sized mill; 
experienced salesman and office man; I 
want a miller who wants young blood, 
character, integrity, personality, where I 
can invest for a future if permissible; 


willing to travel some; am 34. Address 
1600, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 


of export department, with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in Central Amer- 
ica for an American mill, and expecting to 
return to the United States about the end 
of October, desires to make a change; 
enjoy clientele and friendship of leading 
Latin American flour importers; can ab- 
solutely produce results and furnish un- 
questionable references as to ability and 
character; American, speaking Spanish 
fluently. Address “Results,”’ care North- 
western Miller, 25 Beaver St, New York 
City. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF A 400-BBL MOD- 


ern mill for sale, in whole or in part. 
First National Bank of Arlington, S. D. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A SET OF AUTOMATIC CAR- 


ton filling machines, practically new; can 
be made to fit your size. F. J. Zenner, 





Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
FOR SALE—BOLTED CORN MEAL 


plant; we need the room and offer for 
sale our bolted corn meal mill complete 
except we have no dryer; mill installed in 
1918, used less than one year; can be 
bought cheap; in good condition when 
last used. Jameson, Hevener Co., 215 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH HORSE POWERS 
HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


A recent test of this type of turbine in 
place under 21 feet head, developed 
1,200 horse power, 134 R.P.M.., Efficiency 


91.2% 


ALL TURBINES FULLY GUARANTEED 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Minneapolis, Minn Plymouth Building 


Atlanta, Ga. . . Fourth National Bank Building 
New York,N.Y. .. . . . 89 Cortlandt Street 
Boston, Mass. . 80 Boylston Street 


Lancaster, Pa. . : ff 2 * Weolworth Building 
Wm. Hamilton Oo., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 
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Self-Rising Flour 
specify 
Wyandotte Brand 


BICARBONATE 
o SODA 


Mixes perfectly with the 
flour. Does not separate 
in the flour package after 
shipment. 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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Sole Selling Agents 
EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 


21 East 40th Street, New York 







“Distinguished for Its High Test 
and Uniform Quality”’ 
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Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 
VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 



















Such Features as Solid-Cast, One- 
Piece Runners, Brass Bushed Wicket 
Gates and Accessibility to All Parts 
warrant the installation of 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


under all conditions of head and 
power. 






Submit your requirements to our 
Engineers for their recommendation. 


Write Dept." 0” for Bulletin of 
Designs and Hydraulic Data. 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 


YORK, PA. 
76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 
Boston 


405 Power Bidg., Montreal 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SPER RY FLOU R CO. a a Washington and Utah with 30,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


ROM the Hard Wheats of the central plains and western slopes of the Rockies we make 
Flour meeting the most exacting demands of the baker and the housewife of the north- 
ern states, and from the Soft Wheats of the Pacific states we make flour which meets the 
requirements of the southern states, of the Cracker Manufacturer and the Pastry Maker. 


Millers of flour suitable for all foreign markets. 
In all grades of Sperry Flour you will find two persistent characteristics— 


Quality and Uniformity. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Sperry”’ 











s ‘ : © ., Flour for a World Wide Market 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Vege) With Brands favorably known throughout te 


f . ¢ific Coast Ports these widely known Brands. 
Seattle, U. S. A. YS Olympic, Arcadia, Morning Glory, Dayton, Cascadia, P.F.M. Sest 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the Correspondence Solicited . 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


flours, also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. Gitte Adie, “Sania Head Oftice: Portiend, Orenen, U.5.4: 





New York Office 
44 Whitehall St. 





Cable Address: ‘‘ErEMco” 


is grinding the hard and soft wheats of Kansas, Montana, 
Idaho and Utah. Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ 
orders solicited. 


All codes i a ro evs ears 
Rota i FISHERS B r r e a 1 
vee 3 Wl Our Ogden Mill 
. SS fk ns 9 ooh Bags 
nh ia % ; 


Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices: LOS ANGELES 
Mills At: Los Angeles San Francisco Ogden SanDiego Colton Sacramento 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 











Saneetty. BO. bth dition, Western Union WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 





CROWN MILLS 


Dale ee rl PORTLAND, OREGON Centennial Mill Company 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 
COLLINS FLOUR MILLS aL Cables, ““CzNTENNIAL,” All Codes 
PENDLETON, OREGON 
Oregon’s Most Modern Mill ; 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels FARR Novelty Mill Co. 





























SEATTLE, WASH. 
e | 1| ZS Soft Wheat Flours 
Northern Flour Mills Company 4», HN ERS Biue-stem Patent, Cake, Pastry and Clears 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. j NIL il gt 9) 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS jy Il Dd SS, 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Cable Mie ee Portland x | Is WS dial “il | | (i E R N ST & E R N ST 


BURL APs COTTON hil AUDITS - SYSTEMS = TAX SERVICE 
& SEW NG oT TWINE 

















4 Wi are ted i th best ft heat belt ; ——— \ OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS cit¥ 
I he Peacock Mill Co. in the p leant ot aii a epenlany ot soft CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FREEWATER, OREGON wheat flour. TWENTY OTHER CITIES 



































